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REVIEW OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEEF ON Foreign RELaATIoNns, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNtrep NATIONS CHARTER, 
Minn apolis, Minn. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 o’clock a. Mm., 
in the auditorium of the North American Life & Casualty Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman of the full com 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Wiley (chairman of the full committee). 

Also present: Senators Thye and Humphrey of Minnesota. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY WAYNE FIELD, MINNEAPOLIS JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 


Mr. WAYNE IF tevp. Ladies and gentlemen. I would like to have 
you rise for the invocation by the Reverend Ezra Ellis of the Wesley 
Methodist Church. 

(‘The invocation was delivered.) 

Mr. Fiero. The Minneapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce both 
welcomes and thanks you good people for your fine cooperation. The 
response that we have received from this has been terrific, and it is 
very gratifying to find such a spontaneous interest in something as 
important as the United Nations. 

I would especially like to thank Messrs. Stidd, Brandt, and Harri- 
man for the countless hours spent on their activities in putting this 
into reality. 

It is my privilege to introduce our cosponsor of this meeting, the 
Honorable Eric C. Hoyer, mayor of Minneapolis. [ Applause. | 


WELCOMING ADDRESS BY MAYOR HOYER 


Mayor Hoyer. Thank you very kindly. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here this morning and to extend to 
Senator Wiley and his committee and to our own two Senators, Sena- 
tor Humphrey and Senator Thye, a sincere greeting this morning, 
and express to Senator Wiley and his committee our sincere thanks 
and appreciation for taking the time out and moving the hearings into 
our area which would give an opportunity not only to the citizens of 
Minneapolis but to the citizens of this entire region to express their 
opinion on this important issue. 

So, on behalf of the citizens of Minneapolis, again, I give thanks. 

Now, may I introduce to you the honorable Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin, Senator Wiley. [Applause. | 
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OPENING REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN 


Che CHarrman. Mr. Mayor and citizens of Minneapolis, this com 
mittee is happy to be in this wonderful city today. But before pro 
ceeding with today’s business, I want to thank all of you, the people 
of M nneapolis, Who are playing host to this committee. | especially 

int to a knowledge the assistance of Mr. Bray clt of the mayor's 
office; to thank Mr. Stidd and Mr. Harriman of the JC’s for their 
great help. I am sure that each and every one of us was moved by 
that wonderful appeal in the invocation delivered this morning. it 


presented. a hallenge to all of us. 


PURPOSE OF TLEARINGS 


a come, let it be undel stood, not to o1lve buat we oft the committee 


come re uly to vet. We are not here to get mto any particular argu 
ment 

(nder the resolution as it was adopted, we were directed to 20 to 
the grassroots of America and seek from those orassroots suggestions 
n relation to the charter. 

‘The subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, as we have 
suid, meets today in Minneapolis for the sixth in the series of hearings 
that are being held in various parts ot the country. We have already 
met in Akron, Milwaukee, Greensboro, Louisville. and Des Moines. 
We hi pe to visit other eit 1es before complet ing our assignment. 

Che subcommittee has come to this city to take testimony from the 
citizens. This is not a Gallup poll. We are not interested in how 
many people who appear today like or dislike the United Nations. 
We are seeking a cross section of views; we are attempting to obtain, 
as far as possible, specific criticism, ideas, suggestions, on the U. N. 
Charter. 

Back of all of this is the fact that some 10 years ago next year, the 
charter came into being with the idea that 10 years afterward the 
fathers of the charter, and representatives of member nations should 
meet and consider what can be done to improve that mechanism. What 
we are doing now is reaching out to get the grassroots’ suggestions 
which will be incorporated in a report that w ill go to Secretary Dulles, 
so that next year, when he meets as the representative of this Govern- 
ment with other governments, he may have the benefit of grassroots’ 
suggestions. 

We want to know if anything can be done to improve American 
poli ies with respect to the United Nations and other nations. We 
want, in short, to find out how you people think we can safeguard our 
country ina world at peace: how this mechanism can be made to work 
better, more efficiently and, possibly, as correlative to that, how the 
mechanies—by that I mean the workers—can be made more efficient. 

It has been said that you can have the best automobile in the world. 
If you put it in the hands of a crazy man it will not be the best auto- 
mobile very long. 

This mechanism that we have is a good one, but it is not perfect. 
We know there are some mechanics operating in it who are not very 
perfect and perhaps someone has some suggestion in that direction. 

There is nothing unusual in this hearing today except that it is 
being held in Minneapolis instead of Washington, and that is an un- 
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usual condition. Committees and subcommittees of the Senate are 
constantly conducting public hearings on issues that affect the wel- 
fare of this country, but this is the first time that a Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee has ever met in Minneapolis . 

Some people think that all the brains on foreign affairs are concen 
trated in Washineton and New York. They feel that it is a waste of 
time to go elsewhere for suggestions. : 

We, of this committee, have never agreed with that idea. Lincoln 
had the idea that God must have loved the COMmMMOn Man, he made SO 
many of them, and he had the idea that in the common man was found 
a great reservoir of great ideas. 

L think the experience we have had in a r cities proves wrong 
the idea that only wisdom can be found in Washington. The e xpe 
rience we have had shows that peop le eve ryw here in this country, 1n 
all walks of life, are thinking about the problems of war and peace 
and the security of this country. 


A SHRINKING WORLD 


People are beginn Ing to realize more and more that the world of 
our yesterday is not the world of today. 

I went to Washington 15 years ago, and I marvel at the change 
that has occurred. I said yesterday that Minneapolis Is now more 
readily susceptible to attac k than New York City. Fifteen years ago 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee, and Wisconsin itself, were never vul- 
nerable to attack, but now over the circle route and due to the fact 
that we have created planes that will travel some 1,700 miles an 
hour, the world has changed. Then we have the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb. 


SEEKING AN ANSWER 


Poor humanity is seeking for answers to world peace; seeking to 
find a way out of the muddled condition that humanity has created 
for itself. That is why the United Nations came into being, thinking 
this was the means to an answer, and it has done a great deal of good ; 
but we are not particularly interested today in having talks about it. 

We are interested in finding out your suggestions, your ideas. 

Someone once said, “Man is looking for ideas, and when he finds 
the right ones, he will have the answers.” And then a great Scan- 
dinavian—and I happen to be of that descent—Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame once said, that the idea is the thing; but long before that, 
the Master said, “As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Now, if we can get the thinking straight, as individuals, we can 
make a contribution to this organism that we hope can be a means 
to bring about order in the world. 

I am honored by the presence here today of your two distinguished 
Senators, I must say that I am very fond of both of them. They have 
been very good friends. I need not say much more about them to 
you. [refer to Senator Thye and Senator Humphrey. 

It is the regular procedure of the subcommittee to invite the Sen- 
ators of the State in which hearings are being held to be present. I 
am glad both Senators Thye and Humphrey were able to come. 

Before proceeding to the first witness, I must say that we are lim- 
iting each witness to 5 minutes, because the purpose is not to make 
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a talk but to get ideas that are constructive and suggestive of how to 
improve this mechanism. 
So, Senator Thye, before we proceed, would you care to say a few 
words. 
WELCOMING REMARKS OF SENATOR THYE 


Senator Ture. Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, citizens of Min- 
nesota, I am indeed glad that the subcommittee is holding a hearing 
here in Minnesota toda ay, more especially in Minneapolis. 

I want to commend Mayor Hoyer for having taken an active part, 
with the Chamber of Commerce, in making these arrangements. I 
had a letter from Mayor Hoyer early in the winter about the meeting. 
There is a need for the citizens of this land to give thought and study 
to the United Nations Organization. 


PERFECTING THE U. N. 


In t Ss day, with atomic energy, the ouided missile, and the speed 
with which man crosses the earth, the” situation is such that if we 
ever become engaged in world war III, in all of its fury, it can well 
be the end of all that you and I know to be so dear in life. For that 
reason, the U. N. holds out the greatest hope for mankind in this 
world, and unless you and I work toward perfecting it, it will fall of 
its own default. You, the citizens of this State, and all the other 
States of this Union, are the ones who will help make this U. N. 
Organization the perfect organization that will aid in maintaining 
peace throughout the world. 

There is much to be done, not only in the field of Christianity but 
in lifting up the standards of life in many areas of the world. 

Go to Asia and see the primitiveness, the undernourished people, 
the great need to advance health and health measures, and then you 
realize how much we have to do in this world before mankind will 
be served, as we are served in these United States. 

So, therefore, the U. N. is an international organization that can 
work for mankind, and we are seeking to find the answers here to the 
defects in the Organization, and to see how we can further it in order 
to serve mankind and thereby endeavor to avoid world war ITI. 

Senator Wiley, I am indeed happy that you are here in Minnesota, 
and, Mrs. Wiley, I am glad to see you here in the audience. 

That is all that I wish to say. I commend all of you who have 
shown the interest by your attendance here this morning. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Now, we will hear from Senator Humphrey, who is a member of this 
committee. 


WELCOMING REMARKS OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Senator Humpnrey. Senator Wiley, Mrs. Wiley, my colleague, 
Senator Thye, and neighbors and friends of Minnesota, first of al, I 
want to say a word about our chairman. I have been waiting for this 
for a long time. 

I do have a very warm friendship with Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, 
the chairman of our Foreign Relations Committee. There is much 
more than a personal fr iendship here because I do have the privilege 
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of serving on the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and wit- 
nessing his work week after week and month after month. 

I could say that one of the most outstanding qualities of our chair- 
man here today is his patient understanding, his willingness to listen 
to all points of view, and then his ability to come to an independent 
judgment. 

We joke with one another about having a truce, with the St. Croix 
River as sort of the boundary line between our two States, but I can 
assure you that our spirit of cooperation goes far beyond that bound- 
ary line. 

So, to you, Senator, I want to say a warm welcome, and to assure you 
that you are going to have some very interesting testimony today. 

I think the people of Minnesota know that, speaking for myself, I 
have long and warmly 9: 4 ported the United Nations in its work. I 
think the great mistake that has been made in reference to the U. N. 
is that some people have oversold it. It is not a cure-all, and it does 
not provide an easy panacea for every trouble in the world. 

What it is is an instrument through which men of good will, and 
nations of good will, can work in common purpose for common objec - 
tives. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTRU MENTALITY 


I have always looked upon the United Nations as an international 
instrument: lity dedicated to building the conditions in the world that 
make peace possible. I think if we keep that in mind we will be a 
whole lot better off; that it does not provide an immediate direct 
answer to our problems, but it does provide avenues of communica- 
tion and of common work to the solution of problems, such as my 
colleague, Senator Thye, has referred to, the humanitarian aspects of 
the related agencies of ‘the United Nations. 

These activities actually are fundamental and basie in providing 
the kind of an environment in which the people of intelligence and rea- 
son can build a better world in which to live. 


IMPROVING CHARTER 


Now, what we are interested in here today, as our chairman has 
pointed out, is not necessarily a recitation of the evils or the blessings 
of the United Nations. We are interested in the improvement of the 
charter, because it is the charter which is the basic form around which 
all activities must be centered. If we want a better and stronger 
international organization, it can come, first of all, by the authority 
within the charter, and then, as our chairman has said, by the willing- 
ness of men and women who are a = art of this organization to work in 
behalf of the principles of the charter 

Senator Wiley, you know, since you are from our part of the coun- 
try and you have a host of friends and relatives, too, here in Minne- 
sota, you know that this part of the country has become much more 
concerned about our international relations, and I like to call it inter- 

national relations. 

In fact. the chairman knows that I think we ought to strike the 
word “foreign” and get down to the word “international,” because 
then we start to talk in terms of common interest rather than setting 
up false barriers. 
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That is all l have to say. I think we ought to get on with our wit 
hesses 

Phe CHatrMan. Thank you very much. 

he list of witnesses is very long. If any of them want to submit 
their statement we will take them, and we will he very happy to have 
them filed: otherwise, we will carry on. 

May I suggest that we do not have any applause, because while you 
might feel that Way, agaln, | say, time is of the essence. We have 
60 witnesses si eee ( onsequently, we will carry on. 


Will the first witness, Stanley K. Platt, of Minneapolis, come to the 
stand, please. 
It is eood to see Vou, SIr. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY K. PLATT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Piarr. Senator Wiley, inasmuch as it is my lot to be the first 
one to testify at these hearings, [ want to be particularly warm in wel 
coming you here to Minnesota, and I also want to ereet and praise 
our two Senators, Senator Thye and Senator Humphrey, for their 
keen interest in the United Nations that they show by being here. 


Although I am a member of various organizations, I am speaking 
as an individual. In my testimony I wish to emphasize two points. 
The first point is that I believe it is very important that changes in 
the United Nations should come by the amendment process rather 
than by an interpretation of implied powers. 


NO INTERPRETATION OF IMPLIED U. N. POWERS 


Some friends of the United Nations have indicated that they fee] 
that 1t 1s not necessary to have amendments to the United Nations 
Charter because they say that such changes can be developed by 
interpretation of implied powers within the framework of the present 
charter. 

() the other hand. there are others who, such as 1 ivself, believe 
that to attempt to move to change the charter by an interpretation 
of implied powers is both dangerous and inadequate. 

Now, those who support this idea of interpretation of the charter, 
very often cite this uniting-for-peace resolution that was passed by 
the General Assembly in 1950. 

However justified that resolution was—and you will recall that was 
the resolution under which the General Assembly took over authority 
for security matters under certain conditions—however justified that 
was and a step in the right direction, nevertheless, it was certainly the 
wrong method by which to do it, and it is dangerous in its implications. 

Now, we find that the specific wording of the charter in article 12 
and article 27 assigns this question of security to the Security Council, 
and by that resolution, the uniting-for-peace resolution, the General 
Assembly circumvented the specific wording of the charter. 

Now, following the same logic and reasoning, it might also be possi- 
ble for the General Assembly, under the press of some future cireum- 
stances, to again circumvent the charter but, perhaps, this time in rela 
tion to article 2, paragraph 7, which is designed to protect the individ- 
ual nations against infringement of the domestic jurisdiction of the 
individual nations. 
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Now, this same danger was recognized early in the history of 
America when Alexander Hamilton and James Madison made this 
statement in Federalist 20 and I quote: 

A weak constitution must necessarily terminate in dissolution, for want of 
proper powers, or the usurpation of powers requisite for the public safety 
Whether the usurpation, when once begun, would stop at the salutory point, or 
go forward to the dangerous extreme, must depend upon the contingencies of 
the moment. Tyranny has perhaps oftener grown out of the assumption of 
power, than out of the full exercise of the largest constitutional authorities. 


That is why I favor the amendment process as opposed to the inter- 
pretation of imphed powers. 

It is my belief that only by the amendment process is it possible to 
delegate those authorities and powers needed by the United Nations 
and, at the same time, provide adequate safeguards to national inde 
pendence and indir idual freedom. 


ROLE OF U.S. 8. R, IN CHARTER AMENDMENTS 


The second point that I wish to comment on, which I will not have 
full time for, is this question of what about Russia. Some people Say 
it is useless to talk about amendments because Russia will veto any- 
thing constructive that might block their power to maneuver freely 
in the world. 

Well, that same problem was met early in our history when the 
framers of our Constitution themselves met this same problem. 

The Articles of Confederation contained a provision that amend- 
ments could only be by the acceptance of all 13 States. However, the 
Convention at Philadelphia inserted a provision whereby the Consti- 
tution would become effective when 9 of the 13 States approved, and 
this was done. 

Now, I would raise the question, since Russia has abused the privi- 
leges of membership and has not lived up to the qualifications of new 
members, and has itself vetoed the admission of 14 nations to member- 
ship in the United Nations, why it is we should be so eager to retain 
Russia in the membership of the United Nations, while, at the same 
time, we have this clamor to keep Red China out ? 

Now, this was originally considered desirable, but the question is 
whether it is any longer desirable that Russia should continue to 
thwart the efforts of the free people of the world to find a common 
goal for peace and security through the United Nations, and Senator 
Vandenberg cited this same thought when he said in 1947: 

It is my expectation that when some paramount issue—let us say atomic 
energy—flatly divides the United Nations, it may well happen that those of us 
who are in agreement in the United Nations separate ourselves from those who 
are in disagreement. 


The. Cuamrman. Thank you very much, sir. If there are no ques- 
tions by my associates, we will call the next witness. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Platt follows:) 


PAPER SUBMITTED BY STANLEY K. PLATT, INVESTMENT COUNSELOR, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


CHARTER AMENDMENT VERSUS INTERPRETATION OF IMPLIED POWERS 


The significance of achieving charter changes by amendment as opposed to 
effecting changes by an interpretation of implied powers by a vote of the Genera! 
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Assembly did not receive the attention it deserves at either the Akron or the Mil 
waukee hearings, and perhaps not at Des Moines. 


Some of the friends of the United Nations have been saying that amendments 
are not necessary because it should be possible to move within the present frame- 
work of the charter to achieve the needed changes by interpretation of implied 
powers by a vote of the General Assembly. Others believe that such a process 


is dangerous, unrealistic and inadequate. This latter group believes that amend 
ment of the charter is the only safe and realistic way to meet the imperative 
need for a United Nations capable of maintaining international peace and security 

Changes in the charter by the amending process is the more conservative 

ethod. It requires advance approval by the member states in accordance with 
their own constitutional processes. Because of the diversity of points of view 
represented by the membership of the United Nations, changes in the charter 
by amendment provides the only safe procedure for correction of faults and for 
progress and growth. 

When an instrument proves inadequate in some important respects, as has the 
Charter of the United Nations, the temptation is to circumvent existing provisions. 
This has already been done within the United Nations. The outstanding illustra 
tion is the uniting-for-peace resolution under which the General Assembly by 
a two-thirds vote assumed responsibility for international security functions 
which were assigned specifically to the Security Council by articles 12 and 27 
This was because the Korean war had proved to the members that the charter 
could at times prove unworkable as a result of having placed full responsibility 
for international security in the Security Council, in which action can be defeated 
by failure of any one of the five great powers to register approval. The General 
Assembly therefore found it expedient to vote to sustain a fundamental change 
in the charter, in spite of the fact that the United Nations was never delegated 
the independent powers of a world government. 

Hlowever desirable the change may have been, the method of achievement has 
dangerous implications. By a similar vote of two-thirds of the General Assembly 
it would also be possible to circumvent article 2, paragraph 7, which forbids inter 
vention in the domestic jurisdiction of any member state. If the wording and 
intent of the charter can be circumvented in one instance, under pressure of 
circumstances, it can be circumvented again. But the next time the United States 
may be in the minority position. 

This same danger was recognized and clearly stated by Alexander Hamilton 
and James Madison in Federalist 20: 

“A weak constitution must necessarily terminate in dissolution, for want of 
proper powers, or the usurpation of powers requisite for the public safety. 
Whether the usurpation, when once begun, will stop at the salutory point, or go 
forward to the dangerous extreme, must depend upon the contingencies of the 
moment. Tyranny has perhaps oftener grown out of the assumption of power, 
than out of the full exercise of the largest constitutional authorities.” 

The claim has been made that the United Nations may infringe upon the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the United States and override our Bill of Rights. No positive 
evidence of such abuse of powers has been produced. By amendment of the char- 
ter it will be possible to correct present weaknesses and at the same time provide 
adequate safeguards against possible future usurpation or abuse of powers. 
Only by the amendment process is it possible to delegate the powers needed to 
assure peace under adequate safeguards. 

Further amplification of the importance of achieving changes in the United 
Nations Charter by amendment rather than by an interpretation of implied pow- 
ers would fortify the points already made, but for the purposes of this hearing 
it may be sufficient to urge that this question be given careful consideration when 
interested parties say amendments are not necessary and when the members of 
the subcommitee draw up their report and recommendations. 


WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA? 


It has been said that it is hardly worth while to give consideration to charter 
amendments since we know in advance that Russia would not approve of any 
constructive amendments that might stand in the way of her aggressive intent, 
and the charter contains a provision that requires unanimous approval of amend- 
ments by the five great powers. 

The Founding Fathers of our country did not have to deal with Russia, but they 
met a similar constitutional question in a manner that could be repeated in this 
instance. The Articles of Confederation contained a provision that amendments 
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must be approved by a unanimous vote of the 13 States. That did not block con- 
sideration and adoption of the Constitution. The Convention at Philadelphia 
decided that the Constitution of the United States would become effective when 
9 of the 13 States ratified it. A similar but stricter provision for amendments 
to the United Nations Charter could block the possibility of a Soviet veto. The 
time has come when Soviet machinations can no longer be allowed to thwart 
the will of the people of the world to find a way to security from aggression. 

Fear has been expressed that efforts to obtain constructive amendments to the 
charter at this time might cause Russia to withdraw and thus reduce the effec 
tiveness of the United Nations. However, Russia'has abused its membership 
continuously by sabotaging the actions of the United Nations. Russia has vetoed 
the membership applications of 14 nations. Those nations would undoubtedly 
prove to be more constructive members than Russia has been. Russia has not 
lived up to the qualifications required of new members It is thus difficult to 
understand why there is so much clamor to keep Red China out of the U, N 
while at the same time there is equal clamor to keep Russia in 

It is true that the full benefits of a strengthened U. N. cannot be achieved until 
suitable amendments gain almost universal support. Specifically, the benefits 
of universal disarmament cannot be realized until Russia becomes a cooperating 
inember. However, it is possible that Russia may arrive at the stage of cooper 
ation quicker if the free people of the world move ahead together without her 
than could ever be achieved with Russia staying in the U. N. with the deliberate 
purpose of blocking effective collective security. It is also possible that the 
best way to deal with Russia may be through the usual diplomatic channels, at 
least until the time arrives when she becomes ready to take her place among 
the community of nations. 

Originally it was considered desirable that Russia should be a member of the 
United Nations so that the Big Five could work together for peace in much the 
same way as the same five had worked together in war. But Russia’s failure 
to cooperate has reduced and perhaps eliminated the validity of that argument. 
Seven years ago Senator Vandenberg foresaw the possibility that it may not 
pay to allow Russia to go on indefinitely blocking constructive action by the 
United Nations, as he evidenced in a letter to a correspondent (ref. Sir Alfred 
Zimmern ) : 

“It is my expectation that when some paramount issue (let us say atomic 
energy) flatly divides the United Nations, it may well happen that those of us 
who are in agreement in the United Nations separate ourselves from those who 
are in disagreement.” 

But it is by no means certain that Russia will decide not to continue as a 
member when she discovers that a preponderant number of the nations are likely 
to go ahead without her in developing a more effective United Nations. Russia 
may find it inexpedient to stand apart from the world’s concerted efforts for 
collective security. The Russian people cannot be kept in ignorance forever 

Even if it should happen that Russia does not choose to work with the majority 
of the U. N. in strengthening its collective measures for peace, that would not be 
a new disaster. Such a development could prove to be the most practical way for 
the world to move ahead on the road toward the establishment for a workable 
program for peace. 

The United States now has a real opportunity for leadership. By working ont, 
in cooperation with other nations, a sound and effective series of proposals for 
amendment of the United Nations Charter on the basis of what is fair and just 
and reasonable, the initiative will have been taken away from the Kremlin and 
the sincerity of our efforts for both peace and freedom for all will be reestablished 
in the eyes of the free and friendly nations of the world. Right principles, free 
dom and peace will then be in line with the self-interests of the independent 
nations of the world. That combination, backed by continued armed strength, 
will enable us to win through to the day when a real community of nations and 
an effective system of international security and peace will be realized through 
the United Nations. 

We should therefore move ahead to seek amendments to the United Nations 
Charter that will: 

(1) make possible a system of complete, universal and enforceable dis- 
armament ; 

(2) provide better facilities for the peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations; 

(3) further safeguard national independence; and 

(4) protect against infringement of individual rights by the addition of 
a bill of rights. 
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or specific proposals we can find much wisdom and practicality in the pro- 
posals of Frenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. Their proposals may not provide 
he final answers but they do provide a good base for further study and develop- 
ment \mendment of the charter in line with the general pattern of their pro- 
would do much to achieve the objectives of charter amendments listed 


Our choice is between an organized peace made possible by suitable amend- 

ts t 1e United Nations Charter and a vacuum of international anarchy into 

Which Russia will continue to move with its usual combination of infiltration 

ind force. Let us not fail in this critical moment in history to avail ourselves of 

the opportunity that is ours to act with wisdom and courage to build a base and 

ucture for that kind of peace under which America’s heritage of freedom will 
be preserved and strengthened in the world community of nations. 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN., July 10, 1954. 


» Senator Alerander Wiley and Members of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate: 


r part of a letter written by Senator Elihu Root to Colonel House on 

\ ist 16, 1918 is quoted below. I consider this letter as a classic of political 
iting It sets forth the primary requisite of international law that must be 

ecognized and honored if peace is to be achieved. The principle stated should 
neorporated into the constitutional legislation of the United Nations Charter 
he organization is to be successful in serving its primary purpose: 

‘My Dear CoLoNEL House: The first requisite for any durable concert of peace- 
able nations to prevent war is a fundamental change in the principle to be applied 
to international breaches of the peace 

“The view now assumed and generally applied is that the use of force by one 
nation toward another is a matter in which only the two nations concerned are 
primarily interested, and if any other nation claims a right to be heard on the 

bjiect it must show some specific interest of its own in the controversy.* * * 
Che requisite change is an abandonment of this view and a universal, formal, and 
irrevocable acceptance of the view that an international breach of the peace is 
a mutter which concerns every member of the community of nations—a matter 

it which every nation has a direct interest and to which every nation has a 
right to object. 
hese two views correspond to the two kinds of responsibility in municipal 
which we call civil responsibility and criminal responsibility. If I make a 
contract with you and break it, it is no business of our neighbor. You can sue 
me or submit, and he has nothing to say about it. On the other hand, if I 
issault and batter you, every neighbor has an interest in having me arrested 
and punished, because his own safety requires that violence shall be restrained. 
At the basis of every community lies the idea of organization to preserve the 
peace. Without that idea really active and controlling there can be no com- 
wunity of individuals or of nations. It is the gradual growth and substitution 
* this idea of community interest in preventing and punishing breaches of the 
peace which has done away with private war among civilized peoples. 

The change may seem so natural as to be unimportant, but it is really 
crucial, for the old doctrine is asserted and the broader doctrine is denied by ap- 
proximately half the military power of the world, and the question between the 
two is one of the things about which the war is being fought. The change involves 

limitation of sovereignty, making every sovereign state subject to the superior 
right of a community of sovereign states to have the peace preserved. The 
acceptance of any such principle would be fatal to the whole Prussian theory 
of the state and of government. When you have got this principle accepted 
openly, expressly, distinctly, unequivocally by the whole civilized world, you will 
for the first time have a community of nations, and the practical results which 
will naturally develop will be as different from those which have come from the 
old view of national responsibility as are the results which flow from the Ameri- 

an Declaration of Independence compared with the results which flow from 
ine divine right of kings, 
“Eviavu Roor.” 
Respectfully, 
STANLEY K. Puarr. 


oe 
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The CHatrmMan. At this point I would like to present our Foreign 
Relations Committee staff, Mr. Mar Vv and Mr. Valeo, who have had 
L. considerable part in organizing this meeting. 

The next witness is Mr. James Linn Nash, of Minneapolis. 

Senator Humpurry. Mr. Chairman, just for the record, may we 
assume that any statement that is not completed will be printed in 
its full context in the record ? 


The CHamman. Yes. I think we can assume that if they are not 
too long, and if they relate to the subject under discussion. 


Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 
The CuatrMan. Yes, 


STATEMENT OF JAMES LINN NASH, CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
UNITED NATIONS REFORMS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. NASH. Gentlemen, ] consider it au great privilege to be given 
the opportunity to outline these views, as a citizen, on = U. N. Char- 
ter and American peineg ipation in the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations. ‘These views are essentially those of the Citi- 
zens Committee for United Nations Reform. 


STEPS FOR AMENDING CHARTER 


We urge the President and Congress of the United States to take 
steps leading toward the amendment of the United Nations Charter: 

1. So that the veto right of the Big Five—China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republic, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America—will not 
apply to situations involving international aggression or threat of ag- 
gression. 

And, further, so as to bring about the establishment of a per- 
manent, trained, and powerful United Nations peace force made up 
of air, land, and sea contingents fully equipped with the most modern 
weapons and composed of volunteers from many nations who will owe 
allegiance to the United Nations and serve under the direction of the 
7 sneral Assembly and any organization subsidiary thereto, as directed 
by the General Assembly. 


A WORLDWIDE COLLECTIVE SECURITY PACT IF SOVIET UNION 
DOES NOT ACCEPT AMENDMENTS 


In the event that any permanent member of the Security Council 
vetoes these proposed amendments to the United Nations Charter or 
it is found impossible to secure their adoption in 1955-56, we urge the 
President and Congress of the United States to immediately seek the 
establishment, under article 51 of the United Nations Charter, of a 
world wide pact for collective self-defense or security, open to all 
nations, and the formation in connection therewith, of an Interna- 
tional Defense Fc rce to be used in preventing and suppressing armed 
attacks against any nation which is a member of the pact in cooper- 
ation with the armed forces of that nation. 

In the days when victory in war was decided by hand-to-hand- 
conflict strife between nations, although sufticie ntly app ling, clid not 
threaten the death of many millions and the destruction of civilization 
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as it does in these days of the airplane, guided missiles, and atom and 
hydrogen bombs. Now that fleets of ca ines loaded with atom and 
hydroge n bombs can strike from land and sea bases hundreds of miles 
distant from their targets the possibilities of mass murder and whole 
sale destruction in warfare loom incredibly large. There is no good 
defense against such attacks which will bring death or the agony of 
wounds not only to the soldier, but to the aged man or woman, the 
mother in the home, and the innocent child cowering in her arms. 

Since the days of Amenophis LV, Egyptian ruler of 1375 to 1358 
B. C., there have been numerous attempts to establish international 
organizations through which peace could be maintained. These or- 
ganizations have taken many forms. 

The invasion of South Korea by Russia’s satellite North Korean 
army with its tragic results demonstrated, as nothing else could, the 
need for a standing international peace force strong enough to dis- 
courage aggression and stop it when it occurs. The cost of such a force 
would be small compared with the cost, in lives and money, of sup- 
pressing aggression once it is well underway. Indeed, the American 
share of the expense of maintaining such a standing world peace force 
would probably be much less than cost of maintaining the 9 divisions 
of troops we now have in Japan and the 5 divisions we have in Europe 
plus the naval and Air Force bases we now maintain around the globe 
for the purpose of m: inti Lining peace, all of whic h woul | be re ndered 
unnecessary by the existence of a powerful world police force. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


A permanently mobilized force of 300,000 men equipped with the 
most modern weapons of aerial, naval, and land warfare, flying the 
U.N. flag, stationed at bases near potential trouble spots and under the 
control of a veto-free body would possess vast practical and moral 
value. Such a force, ready for action at a moment’s notice and able to 
inflict devasting blows at the key centers of an aggressor, would make 
the cost of aggression so high that any nation would hesitate to indulge 
in it. Had such an international peace force existed at the time, the 
North Korean foray would never have occurred or would have been 
quickly crushed. Thus a war which cost millions of casualties, untold 
suffering, and devastated a nation would have been avoided. 

Whether a permanent international peace or police force is estab- 
lished and the veto power of the Big Five limited so it will not apply 
to cases involving aggression or threat of aggression through the 
amendment of the United Nations Charter with the necessary unani- 
mous consent of the Big Five or through the extension of the North 
Atlantic and other defense pacts into a worldwide pact for collective 
security, it will be the most important step yet taken toward the main- 
tenance of permanent world peace. In either case there would be no 
veto to preclude prompt action from being taken by a powerful world 
police force to prevent or suppress aggression. 

If it is found impossible to amend the U. N. Charter in 1955-56 in 
the manner heretofore suggested, it would be better, for the sake of 
speed, to take the road through the extension of the North Atlantic 
and other defense pacts into a Worldwide Collective Security Pact 
open to all nations. Russia and her satellites should then be invited to 
join with the other nations in the enlarged pact. Being realists, the 
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rulers of the Kremlin might accept a world peace guaranteed for all 
and by all. ee would then have to cooperate with the other nations 
of the world in preserving world peace. If they refused to join or 
cooperate, ian y would be faced with an unbeatable combination of 
actual and potential military power sufficient to stop any aggressor. 

Once this emergency peace-preserving organization has been formed 
the United Nations, through this offshoot, will then be able to fulfill 
its declared purpose and “save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war atomic and hydrogen war. There will then be time to con- 
sider a thorough overhauling of the United Nations Charter, if neces-- 
sary, in an atmosphere not surcharged with tension and fear. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. The balance of your statement will be placed in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES LINN NASH, OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Gentlemen, I consider it a great privilege to be given the opportunity to outline 
these views as a citizen on the United Nations Charter and American participa- 
tion in the United Nations and other international organizations. These views 
are essentially those of the Citizens Committee on United Nations Reform. 

We urge the President and Congress of the United States to take steps leading 
toward the amendment of the United Nations Charter 

1. So that the veto right of the Big Five (China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America) will not apply to situations involving inter 
national aggression or threat of aggression. 

2. And further, so as to bring about the establishment of a permanent, trained, 
and powerful United Nations Peace Force made up of air, land, and sea con 
tingents fully equipped with the most modern weapons and composed of volunteers 
from many nations who will owe allegiance to the United Nations and serve under 
the direction of the General Assembly and any organization subsidiary thereto, 
as directed by the General Assembly. 

In the event that any permanent member of the Security Council vetoes these 
proposed amendments to the United Nations Charter or it is found impossible 
to secure their adoption in 1955-56, we urge the President and Congress of the 
United States to immediately seek the establishment, under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, of a Worldwide Pact for Collective Self-Defense or 
Security, open to all nations, and the formation, in connection therewith, of an 
International Defense Force to be used in preventing and suppressing armed 
attacks against any nation which is a member of the pact in cooperation with the 
armed forces of that nation 

In the days when victory in war was decided by hand-to-hand conflicts strife 
between nations, although sufficiently appalling, did not threaten the death of 
many millions and the destruction of civilization, as it does in these days of the 
airplane, guided missiles, and atom and hydrogen bombs. Now that fleets of air- 
planes loaded with atom and hydrogen bombs can strike from land and sea bases 
hundreds of miles distant from their targets the possibilities of mass murder 
and wholesale destruction in warfare loom incredibly large. There is no good 
defense against such attacks which will bring death or the agony of wounds not 
only to the soldier, but to the aged man or woman, the mother in the home, and 
the innocent child cowering in her arms. 

There is no good defense against such attacks. The only certain means of 
preventing them lies in the prevention of war itself. How can this be done? 
Through the establishment of an international organization with sufficient power 
to make and enforce rules for the preservation of worldwide peace. That is the 
only sure answer. 

Since the days of Amenophis IV, Egyptian ruler of 1375 to 1358 B. C., there 
have been numerous attempts to establish international organizations through 
which peace could be maintained. These organizations have taken many forms 
Amenophis, after conquering Egypt’s neighboring nations, was persuaded by his 
mother, Thill, and his wife, Nephretite, to withdraw his troops from the conquered 
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Aft e demise of the ill-fated Concert of Kurope, the next practical attempts 
to organize the world for peace took the form of arbitration treaties and were 
nitinted by two American Secretaries of State—Elihu Root and William Jen 
lings Bryan The Root treaties bound the United States and 25 other nations 


to arbitrate disputes between them which did not involve vital interests, inde 
pendence, or honor thus leaving plenty of loopholes for escape from the pledges 


Che Bryan treaties, on the other hand, covered all disputes not settled by diplo 


macy and pledged the nations signing them to refrain from hostilities pendi 
nvestigation and report by permanent commissions set up for that purpose. All 
hese treaties collapsed when World War I erupted in 1914 

Alar over the building up of huge armaments by the European powers led to 
he holdir of two international conferences at The Hague. At the first of these 


onferences, called by Czar Nicholas IL of Russia in 1899 and attended by 100 
lelegates representing 26 nations, unsuccessful attempts were made to humanize 
varfare by limiting the power of explosives, prohibiting the throwing of bombs 
ol iireraft (balloons in those days) and inhibiting the use of submarines 
This first conference did adopt a detailed code regulating land warfare which 
was revised by the second conference, but, since no means was provided for 
enforcil it, this code never became really effective. Every attempt to bring 
ibout a reduction in world armaments was blocked by the German representatives. 


Che ‘esult of the second conference, which was held in 1907, was the 
establishment of the first World Court known as The Hague Court of Arbitra 
tion At this Second Hague Conference, 13 conventions relating to the conduct 


war, recommending the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations and 
prohibiting the forceable collection of contract debts were adopted. But all these 
conventions had to be ratified by the nations concerned, None of them had been 
| by the belligerents in World War I at the time of the outbreak of that 
conflict, so all were disregarded. Again enforcement power was lacking 

Delegates from 35 of the 45 nations represented at this Second Hague Con 
ference were willing to give The Hague Court of Arbitration compulsory jurisdic 


tion in international disputes, but this important peace nove was checked by the 
other 10 nations led by imperial Germany. <A third Hague Conference was 


planned for 1915, but, before it could be held Mars was once more unleashed on 
the worl 
With the explosion of World War I the reasons for Teutonic opposition to a 
reduction of armaments and compulsory arbitration of international disputes 
vere revealed. It became evident that Kaiser Wilhelm II and the German mili 
tarists had been building up an immense and most efficient war machine with a 
‘tensive conquest and were onlv waiting for an excuse to use it. The 
mutbreak of World War I also showed the futility of international conferences 
and arbit ion treaties as war preventatives. Something stronger was needed. 
S vhen the representatives of the victorious Allied Powers met at Versailles in 
1919 to frame a peace treaty they decided to incorporate in that doenment the 
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charter of a new kind of international organization unapproached by anything 
which had preceeded it. The result was the Covenant of the League of Nations 

What was the League of Nations? It was a confederation composed originally 
of the victorious Allied Nations of World War I, although any nation was eligi 
for membership and could be admitted by a two-thirds vote of the existing mem- 
bers. Its prime purpose was to prevent war and promote the peaceful settlement 
of internationai disputes. The League had a bicameral legislative branch con- 
sisting of a Council and an Assembly, the former having very limited executive 
powers. Its headquzrters were established at Geneva, Switzerland, where its 
Secretariat and staff were located 

The judicial branch of the League, known as the Permanent Court of Interna- 





ble 








tional Justice, is still in existence, though under another name. It was in- 
corporated in the United Nations under the name of the International Court of 
Justice. The judges in the latter court were nominated by national groups in 


the Permanent Court of Arbitration and elected by a majority vote of the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League. Decisions were by a majority vote of the mem- 
hers present with the president casting the deciding vote in case of a tie rhe 
id 
all matters especially provided for im the Covenant or in treaties and conventions 
n force. The Court was powerless to enforce its decisions, but nations trying 





Court was given jurisdiction over all matters which the parties referred to it a1 


cases before it could recognize as compulsory its jurisdiction in certain instances. 
Permission was granted nations not members of the L 
with the Court and a total of 51 nations joined it 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, was the father of the League 
of Nations and its ardent champion. He was an idealist—a man ahead of his 
times. Most of the Covenant of the League of Nations was his handiwork. He 
fought hard to secure its adoption at the Versailles peace table, and, after his suc- 
cess there, came home to lead a forlorn effort to obtain its acceptance by the 
United States. 

Sut this country was not yet ready to enter an international organization for 
the preservation of world peace if such action might, possibly, involve the limita- 
tion of any of its sovereign powers. There were too many who believed that the 
United States could continue in the same state of isolation it had enjoyed prior to 
the advent of the airplane. Irish-American and German-American opposition to 
entering into any pact along with Great Britain and political partisanship also 
played their part in preventing this country from joining the League of Nations. 
The final blow came when President Wilson, worn out by his efforts, suffered a 
paralytic stroke while making a speaking tour of the United States in behalf of 
the League. With its great champion rendered hors de combat, the League went 
down to defeat in the United States Senate, where the treaty embodying it failed 
to get the necessary two-thirds vote of ratification, and afterward in the 1920 
election, where it was an issue. 

Soon after this the world began to feel that the League of Nations, minus the 
United States, as well as Russia, would not be strong enough to prevent inter- 
national conflicts of major size. Accordingly, various attempts were made to 
supplement it. The Disarmament Conference of 1920-21 was one of these. It 
was followed by other unsuccessful efforts to get the great powers to limit the 
size of their armies and navies. These all failed because, even when a nation 
had signed an agreement to limit its arms, there was no way of enforcing the 
ugreement and preventing that nation from secretly building up its armaments, 
as Japan did following the 1920 Disarmament Conference. 

There were the Briand-Kellogg treaties by which the nations pledged them 
selves not to use war “as an instrument of national policy.” These treaties 
vere just as ineffective in preventing World War II as the Root and Bryan arbi- 
tration treaties had been in preventing Worid War I. Again it was a case of 
the lack of any power of enforcement. 

While the League did succeed in settling several international disputes, when 
it came to a real test of its strength—that of settling a dispute involving a 
major power—it failed. Thus, when Japan invaded Manchuria, thereby violat- 
ing the territorial integrity of China and breaking the Covenant, the League neg- 
lected to apply any sanctions to the offending nation, although China brought the 
matter to the attention of the League promptly Japan withdrew from the 
Leagne and went ahead with her aggression. 

In 1985-36. when Mussolini sent his legions into Ethiopia, despite protests and 
warnings from the League, an attempt to invoke sanctions against Italy failed, 
due partly to the fact that the United States, not being a member of the League, 


nllowed its citizens to continue to supply oil to the Fascists, although the League 





ague to become affiliated 
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had banned such shipments. Moreover, in 1988, when Hitler's soldiers marched 
into Austria and took possession, the League remained quiescent, as it had when 
Germany took over the Rhineland in 1936. 

he utter failure of the League to stop aggression in all these instances paved 
the way for World War II since it showed that the League was too weak to pre- 
vent any major power from carrying out its will to conquest and thus encouraged 
ihe Nazis and the Nipponese to go ahead with their plans for world domination. 
In fact, the League collapsed about the time the Germans overran Austria. Its 
death knell was sounded at Munich when Chamberlain and Deladier, the heads 


of the only two strong powers remaining in the League, agreed to let Adolf Hitler 
dismember Czechoslovakia 
The cataclysm of World War II followed. Beginning with the invasion of 


Poland by Hitler's legions, in 1989, it spread until it involved all the great nations 
and most of the small ones 

In the midst of the holocaust representatives of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union, and China met at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C., 
and worked out plans for a new world organization designed to preserve peace. 
At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin announced that a conference of all the Allies in 
World War II would be held at San Francisco, beginning on April 25 to formulate 
a United Nations Charter. 

When the Conference convened a steering committee was appointed, and under 


guidance, different groups worked on various parts of the world peace organi- 
ation During the 5 months following there were disagreements among the Big 
Five and between the latter and the little nations. One of the chief bones of 
contention was the veto power in the Security Council which it was proposed to 


give each of the Big Five permanent members—the United States, Great Britain, 
China, France, and Russia. The little nations didn’t like it. Foreign Minister 
Evatt, of Australia, led a movement to modify the veto provision so it would 
not apply to the peaceful settlement of international disputes, and other repre- 
sentatives of the smaller nations made vigorous attacks upon it. Peter Fraser, 
chairman of the New Zealand delegation, pointed out that the veto could be 
used by one of the Big Five, not only to prevent its own condemnation as an 
aggressor nation, but also to prevent a like condemnation of any other power 
favored. He declared that this might prove destructive “not only of the main 
purpose of the international organization, but of the organization itself.” 
Guillermo Belt Ramires, chairman of the Cuban delegation, expressed a similar 
view and opposed having permanent members on the Security Council. 
Hasan Saka, chairman of the Turkish delegation, said the General Assembly, 


which is the true representative organ of the new organization, * * * ought to 
be granted all powers of control in making decisions pertaining to peace and 
ecurity.” Alberto Lleras, chairman of the Colombian delegation, expressed the 
fear that the veto power might be used by one of the Big Five in such a way as to 


interfere with the pan-American agreement that, if an act of aggression should 
eccur against one of the Americas, all the countries of the American system 
wo | come to the aid of the vietim 

One of the Big Five, Great Britain, was willing to soften the veto power by 


liberal interpretation, but both the United States and Russia opposed any weak 
ening of the veto formula, which provided that all decisions of the Security 
Council, except on procedural matters, “shall be made by an affirmative vote of 


seven members, including the concurring votes of the permanent members.” 
This meant that any one of the Big Five could veto any important decision of 
the Security Council. 

Finally, after vigorous debate in committee and on the Conference floor, it 
vas decided to adopt the veto formula, as originally set up, except that, in 
matters involving the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations, any party 
to the dispute should Ae iin from voting. 

Because Great Britain, the United States, and Soviet Union each had a repre- 
sentative on both of the committees considering the matter, a proposal that the 
General Assembly be empowered to approve or disapprove the work of the 
Security Council was defeated by a 9 to 7 vote. Thus the Big Five were left 
ina dominant position in the new organization. 

There were other disputes at the San Francisco Conference. However, com- 
promises were made in some cases, agrement was finally reached and the reports 
f the subcommittees and committees were all fused into a single document. At 


the 9th plenary session on June 25, 1945, the charter, the statute of the Inter- 
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national Court of Justice, and the agreement on interim arrangements were 
unanimously adopted. 

The charter became effective on October 24, 1945, when the Governments of 
China, France, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, the United States and the majority 
of the other signatory nations had ratified it 

It is worthy of note that this new organization for world peace, while similar 
in many respects to the League of Nations, was strikingly different in others 
Each was a confederation of nations, not a world government. Like its predeces 
sor, the United Nations has what might be called a bicameral legislative branch, 
the lower house being called the General Assembly and the upper the Security 
Council. In the General Assembly all nation members are represented and have 
equal voting power, just as was the case in the Assembly of the League. How- 
ever, the Leagne Assembly was vested with much more power than the Charter 
of the United Nations gives to the General Assembly of that body. Both assem 
blies were given budget control and both were empowered to elect the non 
permanent members of their particular councils, but there the analogy ends. 


The League Assembly was authorized to admit new members to the League, but 
the U. N. General Assembly can only admit new members to the United Nations 
on recommendation of the Security Council, a significant difference since it per 
mits a single permanent member of the Security Council to inhibit the admission 
of any number of new members to the U. N. by simply exercising its veto power. 
More important, the Assembly of the League might deal with any matter within 
League jurisdiction or affecting world peace, while the U. N. General Assembly, 
under the expressed terms of the charter, can only make recommendations re- 
garding the maintenance of international peace and security, definite action being 
left to the Security Council or the member nations of the U. N. In facet, the 
General Assembly of the U. N. is even stripped of the power to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the maintenance of international peace and security in any case 
which the Security Council is considering, “unless the Security Council so re- 
quests.” (Art. 12, sec. 1.) 

While the powers of the League Assembly were actually broader than those of 
the League Council, in the United Nations the Security Council, where the Big 
Five have permanent seats and veto power, has been given the dominant position. 
It is the Security Council which has “primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” (Art. 24.) It is authorized to lay plans 
for the regulation of armaments, recommend appropriate procedures or methods 
of adjustment of international disputes, determine whether there is a threat 


to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and make recommendations 
or decide what measures are to be taken to settle the trouble Further, it may 
call upon member nations to give effect to its decisions by ‘‘complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations, and of rail, sea, air, telegraphic, radio, postal, 
and other means of communication and the severance of diplomatic relations.” 
If this is not enough the Security Council “may take such action by air, sea, or 


land forces as may be necessary to restore international peace and security 
But what if one of the Big Five permanent members objects to any action being 
taken. The Security Council is then paralyzed. 

During the first 5 years of its existence the United Nations succeeded in stop 
ping hostilities between Israel and the neighboring Arab States and between 
India and Pakistan, establishing only an uneasy truce in each case. The world 
peace organization also worked out a permanent settlement of the trouble be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia, enabling the latter to gain its independence. 
The U. N. was also instrumental in ending the Berlin blockade 

But the cold war between Russia and its satellites and the Western Powers, 
which began almost before the ink was dry on the signatures to the United 
Nations Charter, continued with little interruption, threatening at times to be- 
come a hot war. Efforts in the United Nations to reach an agreement on banning 
the use of the atom bomb were blocked by Soviet refusal to submit to adequate 
international inspection of Russian atomic facilities. Attempts to form an inter- 
nattonal police force also met with Soviet opposition. In fact, the Kremlin abused 
its veto power in the Security Council to such an extent that it became evident 
that, if world peace and international security were to be maintained by the 
United Nations, it would be necessary to strengthen the charter by amendment, 
otherwise some other means would have to be adopted to attain this end. 

Tacit recognition of the apparent weakness of the United Nations was evi- 
denced by the United States when it bypassed the world organization and gave 
economic and military aid to Greece, which was threatened by Communist guer- 
rillas infiltrating from its Soviet satellite neighbors, and to Turkey, which was 
menaced by Russia’s demand to share in defense of the Dardanelles. 
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While opposing all proposals for amending the United Nations Charter, the 
United States State Department was finally driven by Russian obstructionist 
tactics in the United Nations to search for some other meaus of getting around 
the Big Five veto. In a speech to the U. N. General Assembly in November 1947, 
Secretary of State Marshall advocated limiting the veto to issues involving the 
use of force against aggression, but no action was taken to bring about this restri 
tior Although the United States State Department was uot ready to go any 
further at that time, many thinking people in the United States and elsewhere 
felt that either the U. N. Charter should be so amended as to eliminate the veto 

ovether, or, failit that, a separate organization of all nations outside the 





Soviet orbit must be formed if world peace was to be maintained 


In 1947 and 1948 resolutions supported by a number of Senators and Repre 
sentatives were introduced in both Houses of Congress. Seeking such revision 
of the U. N. Charter as would do away with the veto and otherwise strengthen 
the power of the United Nations to stop aggression and preserve world peace 
These resolutions proposed that the United States should take the lead in bring 
ing about such changes in the charter. Unfortunately, our State Department 
and its advisers, both Democratic and Republican, used their influence to pre 
vent the passage of these resolutions. Instead, they supported a resolution calling 
for voluntary curbing of the big power veto in the United Nations and regional 





defense pacts betwen nations 

The voluntary curbing of the veto power never came about, but the regional 
defense pacts did. The most important of these was the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which was negotiated and signed at Washington by representative 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Several other nations, including Italy, Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark, Greece, and Turkey have since joined the pact. The crux of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is found in article V, which says: 

‘The parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them, in 


Europe or North America, shall be considered an attack against them all, and 


the exer 





consequently, they agree that, if such an attack occurs, each of them, in 
cise of individual or collective self-defense, recognized by article 51 of the Char 
ter of the United Nations, will assist the party or parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually or in concert with other parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area.” 

Meantime the United States State Department made another move on the 
international chessboard in its effort to get around the Russian veto in the 
Security Council. This was the organization of the Little Assembly. This new 
bod was to be made up of representatives from all the U. N. member states, but 
instead of holding annual sessions, like the General Assembly, its members were 
to be available for sessions at any time. It was authorized to debate matters 
relating to world peace and security, to make proposals to the General Assembly 


regarding the handling of such matters, and to recommend special sessions of 
the latter body Members of the Soviet bloc boycotted the Little Assembly, 
but Secretary General Trygve Lie of the U. N. called it a very constructive 
contribution to the machinery of the world organization However, it has no 


real power 


Just as the seizure of Czechoslovakia by Hitler’s Germany in 1988-39 aroused 
the people of the free world to the menace of nazism so the Communist seizure 
of the same nation a decade later roused the same people to the real danger of 


communism In Europe still another step was taken to strengthen the forces 





of democracy and offset the weakness of the U. N., when Great ne 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg signed a mutual defense treaty, and, 
with a view to fortifying anticommunism in Italy, it was proposed to return 
Trieste to that country In the United States a foreign-aid bill totaling $6,096,000 
Was passed as well as a separate measure providing $275 million for military aid 
to Greece and Turkey In addition, the selective draft for the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps was revived. 

Events of the next 2 years, moving in swift and narrowing circles, came to a 
dramatic climax in June 1950. These events included: The Russian blockade of 
West Berlin, which was intended to force the Western Powers out of that city 
but was broken by the British-American airlift, the failure of Russia and the 
Western Powers to agree on peace treaties for Austria and Germany despite 
long diplomatic conferences and the consequent organization of the West German 
Republic to offset a sovietized East Germany which was propagandizing for a 
united Deutschland under Russian control. 
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Their expansion efforts blocked in Europe, the Soviets turned to the Fa Kast 
and began probing for a soft spot. With Soviet support, the Chinese Communists, 
who controlled much of north China at the end of W ad War Il, gradually took 
over the rest of the country until the moribur Nationalist regime, which had 
refused to make much-needed reforms, was confined to the island of Formosa 


and adjacent spots off the Chinese coast 


Then the Russians moved on to Korea, The situation in the old “hermit king 
dom” was peculiar. Under an agreement made at the close of World War II 
between the United States and Russia, the Soviet armies accepted the surrender 
of Japanese troops in the part of Korea lying north of the 38th parallel, while 
the Americans accepted the surrender of Japanese troops south of that line It 


Was an arrangement of military convenience, the understanding being that ulti 
mately a united Korea would have the independence which Japan had taken 
from it restored. But it afforded an unusual opportunity for the Communists 
both to expand their power and strike a heavy blow at the United Nations 
Organization 


Ringing down the Bamboo Curtain along the 38th parallel, the Russians begat 





the process of sovietizing North Korea. A joint American-Russian commiissior 

was unable to agree on the method to be used in orgs ng an all-Korean Gov 

ernment so, late in 1947, the United States brought the Korean question into the 
United Nations by proposing that elections held in both zones of Korea by 
March 31, 1948, under United Nations su ision. On November 11, 1947, the 
U. N. General Assembly approved the pl the establishment of an independ 

ent Korea through the holding of elections in bot ones of Korea under United 
Nations auspices. The vote was 43 to 0 with the Soviet bloc countries refusing 
to participate and 6 nations recording abstentions { U. N. Commission arrived 
in Korea on January 8, 1948, under a mandate from the U. N. General Assembly 
to arrange for popular elections throughout Kore: The Russians, however, 


refused to permit the Commissioners to enter North Korea, so the Commission 
went ahead with plans for holding the election in South Korea 

On February 10, 1948, North Korean authorities announced the establishment 
of a democratic peoples’ republic in the zone of Soviet occupation, Less than 3 
months later the North Korean authorities announced the adoption of a consti 


tution and claimed jurisdiction over all of Korea, including the American-oceu 
pied zone. Seoul was named as the capital, but it was announced that tem 
porarily the Government would remain at Pyongyang, the seat of the Soviet 


occupation zone, 
Meantime, the U. N. Commission had arranged for a general election to be held 


in American-occupied South Korea so the people there could establish their own 
government. The election, set for May 10, was to be supervised by the Commis 
sion, Which included representatives from different nations in the U. N During 
the campaign which preceded the election, there were disorders in South Korea 
apparently Communist-inspired, since the Pyongyang radio broadcast this message 
to fellow Communists: “Smash American plotting Disrupt the election i 


South Korea.” 


The Korean election was held in South Korea as scheduled, under the super 


vision of the U. N. Commission As a result a republic was established with a 
President and National Assembly of 200 members, Syngman Rhee being made 
President After the Republic was established in South Korea the military 
government there automatically ceased, but the Korean National Assembly asked 
the United States to keep its troops in the count The Russians, however, 


after organizing and equipping an army of North Koreans behind the Bamboo 
Curtain, withdrew their forces from North Korea and challenged the United 
States to withdraw its forces from South Korea With the idea of relieving 
international tension, all American combat troops were withdrawn from Korea 
by June 1949 leaving only a military advisory commission of 300 there. The 
Republic of Korea, with the aid of this misison, organized its own army) While 
the United States supplied equipment for this army, no armor or heavy artillery 
was furnished if, since the army was intended only for defense. This proved to 
be a mistake as the Soviets did not scruple to equip the North Korean Army wifl 
plenty of tanks and big guns 

On June 24, 1950 the storm broke. North Korean forces crossed the 38th 
parallel and attacked South Koreans at a number of points. News of the invasion 
reached the United States early Sunday morning, June 25, and the United 
Nations was galvanized into action. U.N. officials were routed out of bed and 
arrangements made to hold an emergency meeting of the Security Council that 
afternoon. At that meeting a resolution was passed ordering a cease-fire in 
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Korea and directing the northern invaders to withdraw from the South Korean 
Republic. The resolution also called on all U. N. members to give all possible aid 
in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from helping the North Koreans. 
Nine of the eleven Security Council members voted for this resolution. Yugo- 
slavia refrained and Russia absented itself from the meeting. 

The North Koreans, ignoring the Security Council’s order, continued to press 
their attack. Furnished with superior weapons, they drove forward rapidly and 
threatened to overrun the whole of South Korea within a short time and present 
the world with a fait accompli of conquest. 

President Truman acted quickly to prevent this development. Citing the reso- 
lution of the Security Council and its defiance by the North Koreans, he issued 
an order on June 27 directing the United States sea and air forces to give “the 
Korean Government troops cover and support.” He declared : 

“The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that the Communists 
have passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations and 
will now use armed invasion and war. It has defied the orders of the Security 
Council of the U. N. issued to preserve international peace and security.” 

A few hours later the Security Council passed a resolution calling upon all 
U. N. members to use armed force to back up its cease-fire order in Korea, thus 
approving President Truman’s direct action to stop Communist aggression. This 
was the first time the United Nations had decided upon the use of military 
sanctions to stop aggression, as provided by its charter, and it was a history- 
making decision. 

The vote on this resolution in the Security Council was 7 to 1 in the affirmative. 
Yugoslavia cast the only negative vote. India and Egypt asked to be recorded as 
not participating because their representatives had not received instructions 
from their Governments on how to vote. Russia was again absent. 

Russian absence from the Security Council at this crucial time had great 
significance both for the United Nations and the world. Since January 10, 
Russia had been boycotting the Security Council and all other bodies connected 
with the U. N. because they refused to unseat delegates from Nationalist China 
and seat delegates from Communist China in their stead. This Soviet stand 

ackfired. Hada Soviet representative been present when the two critical resolu- 

tions just mentioned were before the Security Council he would, undoubtedly 
have exercised his country’s prerogative as one of the Big Five and vetoed them, 
thus paralyzing the Security Council. 

What could happen when a Russian representative was present at a Security 
Council meeting was demonstrated when Jacob Malik, the Soviet’s chief delegate, 
returned to the Security Council in August 1950 after an absence of 7 months. 
Malik tied up the Security Council in a procedural wrangle by insisting that the 
question of the admission of Communist China to the United Nations must be 
eonsidered as part of any plan for peace in Korea. Had this happened in June 
any attempt by the U. N. to aid the Republic of Korea in its fight against the in- 
vaders from the north would have been stymied and the aggressors would have 
overrun all Korea before help arrived. 

As it was, in spite of the fact that the United States threw all its available 
land, sea and air forces into the fight at once and that a little assistance was 
given by other nations, the invaders, after taking Seoul, Korea’s capital, pressed 
on until by September 1, the U. N. forces were confined to a toehold on the south- 
east corner of Korea surrounding Pusan. 

Then suddenly the tide turned. Troops under Gen. Douglas MeArthur, who 
had been made supreme commander of the United Nations forces fighting in 
Korea and had received considerable reinforcements, made an amphibious land 
ing at Inchon, and, after defeating the Reds there, swept on to retake Seoul. At 
the same time the American and South Korean forces, which had been hemmed 
in the Taegu-Pusan beachhead, started a drive northwest to link up with the 
Inchon-Seoul forces. Fear of being caught in a trap threw the Communists in 
southwestern Korea into a panic and they rapidly abandoned that part of the 
country. 

After the two columns of United Nations forces joined they drove northward, 
crossing the 38th parallel and taking Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, on 
October 19. Reinforced by other troops who parachuted to the ground at Suchon 
on October 20, they continued their advance toward the Manchurian border. 
Meantime a strong force of South Korean troops, driving northward along the 
east coast of Korea, took the twin industrial cities of Hamhung and Hungnam, 
while another column of American troops, pushing forward further inland, 
actually reached the banks of the Yalu River. It looked as though the whole of 
Korea would soon ta in United Nations hands. 
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Then the Chinese Communists came upon the stage. It had been known for 
some time that they had built up a large army in Manchuria within easy reach of 
the Korean border, but when they struck the U. N. forces were taken by surprise 
and hurled back so that the winter of 1950-51 found them standing on a line 
which approximated the 38th parallel, dipping slightly below in the west and 
rising somewhat above in the east. 

In the spring of 1951 the combined North Korean und Chinese Communist 
armies launched three successive offensives, hurling great masses of troops 
against entrenched United Nations troops whom they sought to overwhelm by 
sheer weight of numbers and despite staggering losses. When their third at- 
tempt failed they gave it up. A practical stalemate resulted and continued dur- 
ing a long series of cease-fire negotiations between the U. N. Command and 
Chinese and North Korean Communist leaders, which involved numerous compli- 
cations. However, the U. N. forces did gain some ground from the Communists 
during the summer of 1951 by what were called “limited offensives.” 

On June 23, 1951, Jacob Malik, Soviet delegate to the United Nations, put out 
a peace feeler, suggesting a discussion among the belligerents of a cease-fire 
armistice and “mutual withdrawal from the 38th parallel.” After an inter- 
change of radio messages between the U. N. Command in Tokyo and the Red 
Chinese and Korean commanders, it was decided to have truce delegates from 
both sides meet to arrange an armistice. Long drawn-out negotiations ensued, 
leading to the signing of an armistice on July 26, 1953, over 3 years after hostili- 
ties commenced. 

Meantime, the U. N General Assembly meeting in Paris in the fall and winter 
of 1951-52, adopted a plan proposed by the United States, Great Britain, and 
France for the establishment of a Disarmament Commission. It was to pro- 
pose a program of disarmament by stages leading to the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. The Russians, of course, had their own plan, a part of which was 
rejected by the General Assembly while the atomic proposals were referred to 
the Disarmament Commission. 

Spurred by what was happening in Korea, the U. N. General Assembly in 
November 1950 adopted a resolution intended to strengthen its hand in dealing 
with international aggression. The wuniting-for-peace resolution provided 
that the General Assembly could be called into emergency session at any time 
to consider a threat to the peace, either by seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil, or by a majority of its own members, if the Council, because of the veto, 
was unable to exercise its primary function of maintaining world peace and 
security. The resolution also asserted the right of the General Assembly to 
make recommendations for collective measures “including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of armed force when necessary.” A 
Collective Measures Committee was also set up to advise members on how to 
coordinate help to a victim of aggression. 

It should be pointed out, however, that, since the U. N. Charter says only 
that “special sessions can be convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or a majority of the members of the United Nations,” 
this uniting for peace resolution is evidently an attempt to amend the U. N. 
Charter by a simple resolution of the General Assembly. It is also evident that, 
since article 12 of the charter prohibits the General Assembly from making “any 
recommendation” regarding any dispute or situation which the Security Council 
is considering, “unless the Security Council so requests” it would be possible 
for any one of the Big Five, by the use of the veto and delaying actions in the 
Council, to prevent timely action from being taken by the General Assembly, no 
matter how great the emergency. 

Moreover, if the United Nations force is to be made up of various national 
contingents, it will take some time to assemble them and get them into action. 
Meantime the armies of an aggressor, equipped with modern transportation and 
weapons, might overrun and occupy the attacked nation. This situation did not 
arise in Korea because the United States had a large force of troops equipped 
and ready for action in Japan which could speedily be transported across the 
straits to Korea. Such a combination of circumstances is not likely to occur 
again. 

Thus the uniting for peace resolution is no suhstitute for a real international 
police force ready for action, equipped with modern weapons and under the 
control of a veto-free body so that it can act promptly in stopping or suppressing 
aggression. 

Clearly the United Nations needs strengthening if it is to accomnlish its chief 
purpose, as set forth in the charter—that of maintaining international peace 
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and security. Many different plans have been proposed. There are three which 
have attracted the most attention and won the most adherents. They are the 
ABC plan which is backed by the Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform, 
the World Federalist plan and the Atlantic Union plan. 

At least 48 United ates Senators have, in the past, sponsored one or more 








eSO ns providing for a stronger international peace-preserving organization 
ind there has been strong support for the same thing in the House of Representa 
tives } Congress has failed to act favorably. Why? The apparent opposition 
of our State Department has in the past been a prime cause of this inaction 
, rous Opposition to any surrender of national sovereignty which might be 
necessury has also come from various segments of our population, organized and 
unorganized. But division among the supporters of the general movement has 
iiso been an tmportant factor 

Yet, with the threat of the hydrogen bomb looming over us, there is urgent 
need that the various organizations sponsoring different plans for international 
eace-preserving mechanism should unite in support of simple measures which 

n be speedily put into effect Separately each one of these organizations can 


rccomplish little: united in one effective organization adequately financed, they 

ight accomplish much. Whether they unite or not, Congress and the administra 
ion, which have the real responsibility, should move promptly toward the crea 
ion of an international organization strong enough to enforce r 





ules for the main 

tenance of world peace and security. 

ce the outbreak of the Korean war most of the thoughts and energies of 
overnmental leaders have been devoted to the making of alliances with 

friendly nations, the building up of their armed forces and our own, the prosecu 

tion of the Korean conflict, and, more recently, the Indochina crisis. The general 


purpose has been to block the expansion of Soviet power by force or the threat 


of force The project of constructing a world organization strong enough to 
prevent international conflict has been neglected Yet this is most important 
Oo the people of the United States and to those of the whole world 

The invasion of South Korea by Russia’s satellite North Korean army with 
ts tragic results demonstrated, as nothing else could, the need for a standing 


nternational peace force, strong enough to discourage aggression and stop it 
when it occurs. The cost of such a force would be small compared with the cost, 
in lives and money, of suppressing aggression once it is well under way. Indeed, 
the American share of the expense of maintaining such a standing world-peace 
force would probably be much less than cost of Maintaining the 9 divisions of 
roops we now have in Japan and the 5 divisions we have in Europe plus the 
naval and air force bases we now maintain around the globe for the purpose 
f inaintaining peace, all of which would be rendered unnecessary by the existence 
of a powerful world police force 

\ permanently mobilized force of 300,000 men equipped with the most modern 
weapons of aerial, naval, and land warfare, flying the U. N. flag, stationed at 
bases near potential trouble spots and under the control of a veto-free body would 
possess vast practical and moral value. Such a force, ready for action at a 
moment’s notice and able to inflict devastating blows at the key centers of an 
aggressor, would make the cost of aggression so high that any nation would 
hesitate to indulge in it. Had such an international peace force existed at the 
time, the North Korean foray would never have occurred or would have been 
quickly crushed. Thus a war which cost millions of casualties, untold suffering 
and devastated a nation would have been avoided. 

Whether a permanent international peace or police force is established and 
the veto power of the Big Five limited so it will not apply to cases involving 
aggression or threat of aggression through the amendment of the United Nations 
Charter with the necessary unanimous consent of the Big Five or through the 
extension of the North Atlantic and other defense pacts into a worldwide pact 
for collective security, it will be the most important step yet taken toward the 
maintenance of permanent world peace. In either case there would be no veto 
to preclude prompt action from being taken by a powerful world police force to 
prevent or suppress aggression. 

If it is found impossible to amend the U. N. Charter in 1955 in the manner 
heretofore suggested, it would be better, for the sake of speed, to take the road 
through the extension of the North Atlantie and other defense pacts into a world- 
wide collective security pact open to all nations. Russia and her satellites should 
then be invited to join with the other nations in the enlarged pact. Being real- 


+ 


ists, the rulers of the Kremlin might accept a world peace guaranteed for all and 
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by al Chey would then have to cooperate with the other nations of the world 
in preserving world peace. If they refused to join or cooperate, they would be 
faced with an unbeatable combination of actual and potential military power 
sufficient to Stop any aggressor. 

Once this emergency peace-preserving organization has been formed the United 
Nations, through this offshoot, will then be ‘abl le to fulfill its declared purpose and 
“save succeeding generations from the seourge of war” itomic and hydrogen 
war. There will then be time to couisider a thorough overhauling of the United 
Nations Charter, if necessary, in an atluosphere not surchurged with tension and 
fear. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. J. D. Holtzermann of Minneapolis is the next 
witness, 


STATEMENT OF J. D. HOLTZERMANN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HourzerMann. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Hum 
phrey, thank you very much for giving us the opportunity to appear 

* ‘re and express some thoughts. I have one main thought in connec 
tion with the possibilities of adding additional effectiveness to the 
United Nations. 

Shall I read this statement as I presented it to you ¢ 

The Cyatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. HotrzermMann. In response to your request for suggestions in- 
tended to make the United Nations a more effective agency than what 
it is widely considered to be today—a relatively ineffective debating 
neers respectfully submit the following points: 

Charter amendments are necessary to increase the political au- 
thorit \ and actual power of the U nited N: ations. 

2. Such additional authority could be vested in agreements to give 
jurisdiction to the World Court, an established a gency which has been 
overlooked almost entirely in recent years, yet 1S designed to substitute 
a rule of intern: itional law, and j udic ial methods and proceedings for 


the rule of war, oppressive cans and the threat of nuclear 
weapons. 
3. If the immediate actual threat of aggressive war and political 
infiltration by Communist nations as illustrated by North Korea’s 
attack, Red C ‘hina’s attack on Korea, and United Nations forces there, 
Red China’s participation and supply of armaments in Indochina, 
recent Communist efforts and supply of weapons in Guatemala, the 
prior Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, and others will not abate, 
l favor taking steps to exclude Communist nations from membership 
in the United Nations in order to prevent the United Nations from 
defeating its essential purpose. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, sir. If there are no questions, we will 
proceed to the next. witness. 

Mrs. J. Arvid Johnson of Stacy. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. ARVID JOHNSON, STACY, MINN. 


Mrs. Jounson. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Hum- 
phrey, it is more or less surprising for an ordinary housewife to be 
called in at such a big momentous time as this, and I do not ee 
I can add much more to what I have already said in my statement, s 
[ am going to make mine brief. 
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KNOWLEDGE WITH UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


The crux of this whole matter is right knowledge with understand- 
ing, and I think that it is very important to have a basic knowledge 
of the motivating force, and know that motivating force—the ends 
toward which it moves, as it is the force in existence that came first. 

In the first place, it will bring all things into being through that 
individual who senses and works in harmony with it, and that seems 
to me to be the missing link in the whole thing, which is a spiritual 
connection stronger than what it has been in the past, 

We cannot make progress without it. 

You have to first understand the operation of the principles of 
mathematics through quiet. submission to the rule before you can con- 
template action I mean so that in the same measure that you con 
template action of divine principles, and you have to understand that 
operation before you reallv work it out. 

Knowledge is the accumulation of ideas, and true knowledge would 
be the result of seeing the spirit of God made manifest ; and knowledge 
comes into the completion of that proce 

Understanding discerns the way toward results, and when it comes 
to a matter of merely manipulating the world with thought, trying 
to demonstrate by means of affirmation, man, sooner or later, exhausts 
that ability to achieve. Only through deep meditation at least 5 
minutes a day upon the oneness of all things, which means man’s unity 
with God, and this power be revived so that it is His power, can the 
individual again return to the position of power that is rightfully his. 

Man of himself can do nothing. It is the spirit that quickens, and 
when his mind and nature are reanimated with the spirit, his works 
and acts become apparent, and then only does he move with power 
that could still the storm, eliminate the floods, the droughts, the pesti- 
lence and all types, including cancer and heart failure. 

[s it difficult to perceive that there must be an equilibrium between 
the conduct of man and the—it applies to our United Nations in any 
way that it contributes to the cause of peace. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Johnson follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. J. Arvip JomNson, STACY, M'!NN. 


Having lived more than threescore years in what could honestly be termed 
an era of wars, I have, like many other ordinary citizens of America, acquired 
a deep concern about our United States role in the present foreign affairs. 

But, unless I activate to make myself heard—that which I have so carefully 
thought out—will become useless, and in time inert. As we grope through our 
present vicissitude, one cannot overestimate the dire necessity to learn basic 
facts, how to tune into the station of GOD, so it works. 

Although I am fully aware of my insignificance as a mere farm wife, I know 
the old adage holds true that no chain is stronger than its weakest link. So, 
humbly, I shall struggle to carve my initials on the scroll of peace. 

To survive this atomic age that so recently replaced the old-fashioned war, 
obviously we are forced into a situation with *rave respons’bility. In turn we 
become suddenly aware of an individual cautiousness. We sense something 
within seeking expression—probably because our leaders are dealing with the 
very elements—ready to direct them on foreign soil. We would like to spell 
out that a possible catastrophe of a confused sordid world can be avoided. 

Centuries of war have never solved our objective, peace. It merely lets us 
down to a partial peaceful living for a few years, only to become transplanted on 
new territory. War has never borne fruit called peace 


a 
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The fact that people are becoming more and more peace minded is of great 
significance and cannot be underestimated. It is of great import to America to 
have such a vision. Unless we first perceive that ideal, nothing becomes a reality. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

Can it be a fact that we have been engrossed with too many wars that we 
have neglected to visualize peace despite there is a Department of War to shoulder 
this responsibility? The irony of it all—we have no Department of Peace. Per- 
haps that is because peace is a spiritual attribute. 

If we recognize peace as spiritual, it most certainly is governed by principle or 
universal law. ‘To achieve anything spiritual will necessitate a contact with 
the one source (God). These basic facts center around a new perceptive. 

That would call for at least 5 minutes of silent prayer every day in deep 
contemplation with one God—each in his own way—regardless of color or creed, 
and geographical location. In silent prayer we become very still. When we 
have been still with some regularity we shall come to a valley of silence—and 
there is where we meet God—so vital to learn with understanding before we 
struggle further. God is silence, and all His powers work silently. 


Throug iis one-pointedness, regardless of chun label, we can but perceive 
rough t I 

an invisible connection between man individually and Go Lack of this funda- 

mental truth has caused mankind to disintegrate into selfishness, a basic 1use 


of war, that in turn reaps a byproduct—communism 
This new-old-something will be resurrected shortly, impelling a turning point 





for a new social order before nos strikes us With a ntinuance of silent 
contemplation (not emotional) we can in time develop our sensitive God spark 
within the temple of our soul to intelligently Know which is right, from that 
which is wrong. The beauty of this training : you develop poise 

As a Nation we have never hesitated to spend n ms on experimental prob 
lems for war. We could spare little of what is left, without painful reaction, 
for scientific research toward hievil a more ul perceptive for peace, 
searching for truths to set us free Yes, science would be the most logical 


golden chain on which to string our pearls of truth, providing they who search 
with us adhere in deep silence and contemplation to the greatest of all scientists 
God, (Omniscience. ) 





It could be profitable for every layman to learn the analogy of the atom. Stop 
and think that this infinitesimal atom is built on the same plan as the solar 
system. The electrical balance wi ach atom is phenomenal, even though it 
is constantly in vibration. (God vil ) 

Think what 1 spect nan would have for the tinv atom when he unde! stands 





that within the multiplication of cells that make up his body holds much God 
power, Enough to walk, talk, run or jump, pump his heart and circulate his 
lifeblood throughout the most intricate circulatory system. No wonder our body 
has sometimes been called the temple of our soul 

If a man is given the wisdom, with understanding, that God is omnipresent 
and omnipotent in every atom, would he use it to destroy his fellow men? Can 
we not scrimp along with whatever money is available to replace ignorance to 
a state of peace consciousness? Would it then be necessary to go abroad to 
enlighten our foreign countries? 

No. When we get barely started there will not be enough boats to bring the 
hungry souls over to America to learn the only solution for a permanent peace. 

Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Richardson B. Okie, St. Paul. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON B. OKIE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Oxte. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, and 
gentlemen of the staff, I speak as a private citizen for myself alone 
and not for any organization. 

I have had a long interest in world affairs, being a past chairman of 
the St. Paul branch of the Foreign Policy Association, and currently 
a member of the board of the Minnesota World A ffairs Center. 

The Minnesota World Affairs Center recently studied this very mat- 
ter in an institute held under the auspices of the university. 

I should like to see our delegation to the United Nations instructed, 
first, to vote in favor of holding a charter review conference in 1956. 
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Second, at such a conference to see ‘k eve ry mes ans by which, through 
changes in the charter, the United Nations might be rendered more 
capable of securing international peace. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


In my written statement I have made suggestions as to changes to 
help accomplish this aim, such as, first, strengthening the relative 
power ot the Assembly : second, reducing the great power veto in the 
Security Council, and making that body, in effect, the executive arm 
of the Assembly, with the necessary police power; third, carefully 
limiting the enforceable power of the United Nations to peace and 
Wil 1atters, leaving national sovereignties comp ylete in other fields; 
and, fourth, abolishing the veto in membership as exercised in the Se 
curity Couneil. 

I should like here to say briefly why ] think the United States should 


adopt this pol ey. I believe the success and strengthening of the 
Inited Nations is in the true interest of oun country from eve ry point 
of view. The United Nations represents the best attempt thus far 


made at a self-respecting association of nations for mutual aims, which 
ill can share. 

lor the individual American citizen that is exactly what our coun 
try represents. 

Cherefore, success of the United Nations means the extension of 
familiar and well-tried concept of human association. 

I should like to see the United States put forward the best fruits 
of its own experience in solving its common problem, inviting other 
nations to do the same. 

I oe 1k we have a responsibility to put forward a plan which out 
lines a eally workable system of collective secur ity, for the di ungerous 
times we live in make such a system an absolute necessity. 

I do not think we should leave the United Nations in case our plans 
are vetoed or voted down. I do not think we should leave the United 
Nations if other matters go against us, such as the admission of Com 
munist China. 

‘| a are, of course, in this connection, many other nations which 
should be admitted, such as Western Germany, Japan, Italy, perhaps 
spain. 

I repeat, I think the veto on membership should be abolished. I 
think this matter of strengthening the charter is very important, and 
also very difficult. 

I think the United States should try in every way in the meanwhile 
und continuously to work to strengthen every one of the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies by full participation and adequate contri 
pution. 

In particular, I believe we should increase our appropriation for 
United Nations technical assistance. This represents the most accept- 
able form of technical aid among peoples who may have need of this 
sort of aid, yet fear any sort of foreign encroachment. 

Following such policies, I believe the influence and effectiveness of 
our country in world councils will gradually but inevitably increase, 
which I am sure is what we all desire. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Oxie. Thank you. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. ¢ Ykie follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RICHARDSON B. OKIE, St. PAUL, MINN. 


(Mr. Okie testifies for himself as a private citizen, rather than for any organ 
ization. He has had a keen interest in world affairs for many years, being a 
past chairman of the St. Paul Branch of the Foreign Policy Association, and 
currently a member of the board of the Minnesota World Affairs Center. In 
the latter capacity he participated in an Institute on U. N. Charter Review held 
April 9-10, 1954, at the University of Minnesota. He is also a member of the 
United Nations Association, and of the United World Federalists. By profes- 
sion he is a free-lance writer, with office at 616 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn 
Mr. Okie’s testimony :) 

Mr. Chairman, Senators, members of the committee, I should like to see our 
delegation in the U. N. instructed : 

(1) To vote in favor of holding a charter revision conference in 1956 

(2) At such a conference, to explore as thoroughly as possible with the dele 
gates from other countries, every Means whereby changes in the charter might 
help toward the preservation of peace, which I take to be the central and funda 
mental purpose of the United Nations. 

More specifically I believe the steady course of our policy, and the efforts of 
our delegates at a charter review conference, ought to be in the direction of a 
system of justice under law, between nations. 

As individuals, we live under such a system here in the United States. Through 
our representative processes we help in making those laws. We elect a Presi 
dent and 48 State governors to carry them out We appoint courts to review and 
interpret them, and to decide disputes. And we provide a police force to enforce 
them. These are familiar fundamentals of self-respecting association 
free men. 

I believe that similar fundamentals need to be worked out on the international 
scene, and that a genuine effort of leadership by the United States along these 
lines will not only enhance our honor and prestige among the peoples of the 
world, but will gradually make headway in the councils of the U. N. Submitting 
the fruits of our own governmental experience, we should encourage others to do 
the same, and should then take counsel on a basis of equality with other U. N 
members, on the best methods of strengthening the entire United Nations 
structure. 


among 


THE ASSEMBLY 


Experience during the years since 1946 has shown that the General Assembly 
is the most effective central arm of the U. N., not only because no veto power 
exists there, but most largely because in that body, where every member has a 
voice and vote, the public opinion of the world can be brought to bear. The regis- 
tering of this opinion is never without effect, even on nations determined to dis- 
regard it. It is a place where the truth can be heard, and error publicly exposed. 

Therefore I believe that changes in the charter should work toward enhancing 
the power of the Assembly; that the Security Council should be given a role 
essentially subordinate to the Assembly, as the body charged with executing the 
Assembly’s will. 

MEMBERSHIP 


In regard to membership, I believe that questions of admitting new members 
to the U. N. should be decided by a two-third vote in the Assembly, not subject 
to the present great power veto in the Securiy Council. And I think the whole 
system of giving certain powerful nations (the Big Five) special privileges in 
the Security Council (such as the veto, and permanent membership) needs to be 
reexamined publicly, if only because the power principle on which it was based 
has proved so undependable, with power shifting as it does. 


LIMITS TO U. N. POWER 


If the Assembly is given more power, and the veto in the Security Council 
reduced or abolished, then I believe the nations would desire a stricter delimita- 
tion of U. N. authority. This should be worked out in revising the charter. 

Nations having no ulterior motives might well agree on giving the U. N. full 
and effective power to deal with a threat to international peace—even the sort 
of threat that comes from within a nation, from a warlike party or individual. 
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irming with offensive weapons (cf. Hitler). But on questions not involving 
threats to peace, the same nations _ rht well disagree. Perhaps this natural 5 
boundary should be the limit of the U. N.’s enforceable authority ; the sovereignty a 


of its members should be complete except in matters of war and peace. But in 
those itters they should make the U. N. fully effective, with all that that in 





olve the way of an effective representative Assembly, an able security arm 
to do its bidding, and courts for interpretation and conciliation. Ce 
\ nation such as ours would thus gain sovereignty, in gaining a degree of effec- En 


tive control over events. This reasonable control is of course the essence of true 

sovereignty, rather then the shadow-sovereignty which we had in past decades, 

when we were swept three times, by events utterly beyond our control, into wars 

which cost us millions of lives and billions of dollars. Through the security sys- 

the | ted Nations our people have hoped to correct that grievous lack. It x 

is the duty of our Government to do all in its power to accomplish their aim, to 
velop the U, N. to the capability it was intended to possess. 


DO NOT FEAR A VETO 


I am sure we should not shrink from this effort because of the prospect of a 
Ru in veto I should like to see the United States identified in everybody’s 
d i C omoter and upholder of a system of justice under law, between 

ns, because that is what these dangerous times we live in so clearly demand. 
















It n of leadership, we have a responsibility to put forward suggested 
hanges adequate to do the job 

No lo I think we should withdraw from the U. N., or take any other such 
rastic action, if our efforts are vetoed or overruled; or even if (for example) 
Communist China is admitted to the U. N. against our will 

i) ntrary. I onvineed that the true interest of this counter; lies in 
he fullest poss’ble cooperation with and strengthening of the U. N., whether in 


cal arm or its various agencies I feel that we could do much more in 
the latter field than we have done, particularly in the U. N. program of technical 

in which our country has been definitely niggardly; with the result that our 
recent policies have had a military and unilateral aspect which have tended to 


» friends for the United States in many different areas, notably south- 


















lay I repeat, Mr. Chair1 . that I think it is in the interest of our country to 


I t its delegates in the U. N. to vote in favor of holding a charter revision 
( ence, and to strive at such a conference, in cooperation with their fellow 
delegates from other nations, to find every means by which the charter can be 


made a more effective instrument in its great purpose of securing a true peace 
Thank you. 





















The Cuarrmman. Mrs. L. H. Lackore, of Minneapolis. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. L. H. LACKORE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. Lackorr. Senators, I want to thank you and your committee 
for giving me, a private « “itize n not connected with any organizations 
of this nature. an opportuni ity to express my opinion of the United 
Putice ; 

[ wish I were a Patrick Henry who could move you on this occasion 

to feel my great concern about the sa fety of my country. I believe that 

the United States of America is in serious danger. This danger is not 
the might of Russia, which I believe we can overcome, if we have a 
chance; our danger is the undermining force which has crept into this 
country and divided it almost fatally, the United Nations. 

When the war-weary people of the United States welcomed the idea 
of the United Nations they expected their country to become a member 
of an organization of free nations that would achieve collective se- 
curity by standing unselfishly shoulder to shoulder to prevent aggres- 
sion and war. This they assumed would be done by the usual means of 
embargo, sanctions, and blockade, possibly armed might. 
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+ANGERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


What the people of the United States paid for has never been de- 
livered. There has been no collective security, as we understand se- 
curity. A bogus package was handed to us. Each nation has followed 
its own selfish interests. The United Nations is not interested in stop- 
ping aggression, unless pushed hard. 

This does not mean that the United Nations has not been extremely 
busy with its true objective, as planned by Mr. Hiss and company. 
Here the wealthy United States is the real enemy of peace and must 
be socialized and gradually dismembered. This is the Russian Com- 
munist solution, world socialization through world government; and 
we have people in our Government who have taken oaths to uphold our 
Constitution who are assisting in this dismembering of our country. 
UNESCO has advanced this plan by circulating propaganda in our 
schools at our expense. ‘The United Nations has advanced the plan by 
pushing and trying to push collectivist treaties through our Senate, 
such as the Human Rights Convention, and the Genocide Convention, 
all of which contain plenty of jokers for the unsuspecting Americans. 

The United Nations has advanced the plan by levying taxes upon the 
United States Government; without these taxes it could not operate. 

The only plausible excuse for continuing the United Nations is that 
it is an international sounding board, and that it is an organization 
that dispenses charity. 

The place for Americans to debate international polic a is in the 
United States Senate and House. If the people of the U nited states 
wish to dispense charity, as they have always done even before the ad- 
vent of the United Nations, the funds would go much further if they 
were not sifted through an organization whose ideas and ideals are 
alien to this country. 

Even the name “United Nations” is ridiculous. It includes in times 
of stress the aggressor, the victim and, of all things, neutrals. How 
can a member of a pact be its enemy, and how can a member of a pact 
be neutral ? 

Mem! er nat ions of this organization have large Socialist t nd Com 
munist populations. When our country refuses to be further dismem- 
bered by socialization—and I pray you that that time will soon come 
these foreign nations could, and probably would, turn on us, as they 
are doing right now, outvote us easily, and destroy our country. That 
is the real “peace” plan. 

Our greatest contemporary statesmen and generals have said that 
the United States can go it alone. The United Nations is a millstone 
around our necks placed there by traitorous Americans. It is useless 
to the United States except, perhaps, as a roost for lameducks, and a 
place for political pay-offs. The United Nations is dead, gentlemen, 
so why not bury it. 

The Cuatmman. This is the greatness of America. We can have 
diversity of opinion, we can have folks who believe and express as —_ 
believe. We cannot engage in any debate here or the issue raised by 
that statement would be a good one, I assure you. 
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(The prepared statement of Mrs. Lackore follows :) 
WHAT THE SENATE CAN Do Anovut THE UNITED NATIONS 


I. Recognize that the aim of the United Nations is not peace but socialization 
of the world (Russia’s solution). 
A. U. N. has shown no interest in stopping aggression (unless pushed). 
Lb. U, N, extremely busy promoting: 
l. socialist propaganda through UNESCO in our schools; 


2. collectivist laws through our Senate—Genocide and Human Rights 
Convention, which contain plenty of jokers; and 
». taxation of United States citizens designed to drain the United 
States of its wealth by socialistic donations to other nations 
Il. Recognize that the name United Nations is ridiculous because it includes 
aggressor, victim, and of all things, neutrals 
III. Recognize that member nations of U. N. with large Socialist and Com 
munist populations can outvote countries friendly to the United States 
IV. Recognize that we cannot keep our constitutional government and belong 
to the U. N. unless we enact an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States because our forefathers could not envisage a future where the citizens 
of our country would willingly give up their freedon 


V. Recognize that in the minds of Americans the U. N. is dead. Therefore 


The CHarrmMan. Mrs. Howard M. Smith, Minnesota Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HOWARD M. SMITH, STATE CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, MINNESOTA DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, I 
am Mrs. Howard M. Smith, St. Paul, State chairman of the national 
defense committee of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. 

The State membership is approximately 2,000; the national society 
numbers 150,000. 

[ am not attempting to analyze the United Nations Charter nor do 
I claim to understand it. That, I am sure, is a matter that the citi- 
zens and some of the Senators who approved and advocated it, did not 
do. The charter was drawn in its present form in 3 months and 3 days; 
it was accepted. 

RESOLUTION OF THE DAR 


I am representing just what the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution establish as their policies through reso- 
lutions. The following resolution was passed by the National Society 
at the continental congress, April 19 to 23, 1954: 


Whereas revision of the charter of the United Nations organization is sched- 
uled for consideration in 1955 and many groups are already endeavoring to con- 
vert the United Nations into a world government or partial world government, 
despite its basic concept as a federation of sovereign nations ; 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reaffirm its opposition to any change in the United Nations Charter which might 
cauce the surrender of the traditional sovereignty of the United States of Amer- 
ica and consequent loss to our elected representatives of their constitutional 
rights to make domestic laws and declare war ; 

Resolved, That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retatned 
in the Security Council. 
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That is the end of the quotation. 

When a change is made or if a change is made in the United Nations 
Charter, it should be to strengthen its original purpose of working 
together- 
for the adjustment or settlement of internationa! disputes which might lead to a 
breach of the peace. 


The internationalists failed to brine about world government 
through the State legislatures. Some 23 States asked for it. There 
are only two at the present time who have resolutions in their States. 

Now, we feel that one way of reserving the sovereignty of our coun- 
try is throueh a constitut f al amendment, and so we have passed 


this resolution: 

That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, urge the 
approval of a resolution to be adopted by Congress recommending a mendment 
to the Constitution of the United States which would prevent any treaty or execu 
tive agreement from superseding the Constitution of the United States. 

The CuHarrman. You say that you speak here on behalf of the Min 
nesota Daughters. 

Mrs. Smiru. I am speaking of the policies as established by the Na 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Cuarrman. Would you care to give us your personal views. 

Mrs. Smiru. My personal views are in accord with this. I believe 
that we should regard the soverelentcy of our own Nation as of supreme 
importance. If we have an establisl ; 
to interpret and to enforce world law, calling it what you may, it is 
world government, and we should avoid that, because we are the last 
ramparts of freedom. 

The CHarman. Any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smiru. Thank you, gentlemen, for letting me appear. 


(The prepared statement of Mrs. Smith follows:) 


_ : 
ment that has authority to enact. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Howarp M. SMITH 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Howard M. Smith, State chairman of the national 
defense committee, of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution, 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, also honorary State 
regent of the same, having served as State regent from 1950 to 1953. The 
Minnesota membership is approximately 2,000 

A patriot is, “One who loves his country and zealously supports its authority 
and interests.”’ Using this definition, we can say that the national society is 
a society of 180,000 patriots. The policies of our society are stated in the reso- 
lutions passed at the continental congress by the duly elected delegates from 
the 2,756 chapters that belong to the national society. The congress is held 
annually in Washington, D. ¢ during the week of April 19. We have never 
had to retreat from, nor apologize for any stand taken by our society; in fact 
we know that we have always been alert to any dangers that have threatened 
the United States and have taken the lead in fighting them. 

As we discuss the United Nations I wish to state that I am not attempting to 
do so from a legal point, but as a citizen who loves her country. My Revolu 
tionary ancestor was a young boy of 14 who enlisted from Culpeper County, Va., 
served 3 years, and at 17 was a sergeant with the victorious army at Yorktown 

Next to my God, my allegiance is to the United States of America. The right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, to worship God in my own way, to 
free assembly, to petition grievances, to complete privacy in my home, to trial by 
jury, and freedom to travel when and where I wish are part of the precious 
legacies I inherited from the young soldier from Virginia. The brave men who 
risked their lives and fortunes during the Revolution will not have lived in vain, 
if we, in whose hands the priceless gift of liberty has been placed, in trust for 
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the millions who will come after us, are true to that trust and preserve and 
strengthen our freedom. 

The following resolution was passed by the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at the continental congress, April 19 to 28, 1954: 
“Whereas, revision of the charter of the United Nations Organization is sched- 
uled for consideration in 1955 and many groups are already endeavoring to con- 
vert the United Nations into a word government or partial world government, 
despite its basic concept as a federation of sovereign nations: 

“Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reaffirm its opposition to any change in the United Nations Charter which might 
cause the surrender of the traditional sovereignty of the United States of America 
and consequent loss to our elected representatives of their constitutional rights 
to make domestic laws and declare war ; 

“Resolwed, That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained 
in the Security Council.” 

If any change is made in the United Nations Charter it should be to strengthen 
its original purpose of working together “for the adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes which might lead to a breach of the peace”. 

The legislatures of 23 States passed resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to strengthen the United Nations into a government with 
powers to enact, interpret, and enforce world law. An organization with these 
powers in world government, call it what you will, and we are opposed to it. 
Of the 25 States favoring this type of government, 21 have rescinded the reso- 
lutions; 2 States have passed resolutions against world government and 7 States 
rejected by committees of their legislatures, resolutions for world government. 
Minnesota rejected such a resolution in 1951. The fight against this legislation 
Was spearheaded by the State regent of the Minnesota Daughters. With the 
help of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, members of the Sons of the American 
Revolution a number of the American Legion members and some members of 
the Ramsey County Women’s Republican Club the resolution was killed in 
committee. 

The charter of the United Nations was drawn, in its present form, in 2 


) 


months and a day (April 25 to June 26, 1945). The Senate received it for con- 
sideration on July 2; it was referred to the Foreign Relations Committee July 9 
where hearings were started July 11 and closed on July 18, 1945. Not much time 
was devoted to drafting and hearings on this most important treaty. The Senate 
gave consent to ratification on July 28, 1945. 

We, the citizens, as well as some of the Congressmen, had no real knowledge 
of the United Nations as an international organization nor of the provisions of 
its charter. We are told that the State Department's man, Alger Hiss started 
plans for this organization as early as the summer of 1942. In 1944 he was 
executive secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks meeting where the preliminary draft 
of the United Nations Charter was approved. At San Francisco, where the 
charter was completed, he was the secretary general of the conference. He 
helped organize the conference and the American delegation present at it. It is 
natural, in view of what has followed in the life of Hiss, that there should be 
some guestion as to the authority given to the United Nations Organization. 

Having failed to bring about world government through states legislatures, 
the internationalists are seeking it through treaties. In April 1952 at a regional 
meeting of the American Bar Association, at Louisviile, Ky., John Foster Dulles 
made this statement: “Treaty law can override the Constitution—they (treaties) 
can cut across the rights given the people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 
Since that day a new President of these United States has been elected and now 
we are told we need have no worry on the matter of treaties. But President 
Eisenhower will not always be our President and we must, before time runs out, 
protect the Constitution and the Bill of Rights from the threat of subversion 
by treaty method. 

During the past year we worked for the Bricker amendment as the means of 
safeguarding the Constitution against treaties and executive agreements. We 
wrote, telegraphed, and telephoned to Members of Congress urging the passage of 
this amendment; we held meetings, public and private, and discussed the legis- 
lation with any and all who would listen. The people wanted this Bricker 
amendment and told you they did. But it was defeated. We are still working, 
hoping, and praying for it. We are afraid of the future, and when we heard 
Senator Kefauver state, over the radio, that when the NATO Treaty was passed 
we surrendered some of the sovereignty of the United States, we shuddered. 
What part of our sovereignty can the Nation surrender and then what part will be 
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safe from further loss? It is as though a lovely young girl had lost a part of 
-her virtue and still contended she was virtuous. Giv2 us the Bricker amendment 
and we shall not fear the United Nations Charter nor the agencies that have been 
set up under it. 
In closing I shall read this poem by Robert Nathan, “Watch America.” 
“Where the northern ocean darkens, 
Where the rolling rivers run, 
Past the cold and empty headlands, 
Toward the slow and westering sun, 
There our fathers, long before us, 
Armed with freedom, faced the deep. 
What they won with love and labor, 
Let their children watch and keep. 
“By our dark and dreaming forests, 
By our free and shining skies, 
By our green and ripening prairies, 
Where the western mountains rise, 
God who gave our fathers freedom, 
God who made our fathers brave, 
What they built with love and anguish 
Let their children watch and save.” 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the privilege of appearing before this sub- 
committee and speaking. 
The CHatrman. The next witness is Dr. Charles H. McLaughlin, 
University of Minnesota, with the Minnesota United Nations Associa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. McLAUGHLIN, MINNESOTA UNITED 
NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McLaveutin. Senator Wiley, and members of the committee, I 
believe it would take somewhat more than 5 minutes to read through 
the written statement I have submitted, and, therefore, I shall re- 
capitulate certain points in it. I should prefer, however, to have the 
written statement inserted in the record, if it is possible. 

The CuarrMan. It will be so done. 

Mr. McLaucuitn. The members of the Minnesota United Nations 
Association, for which I am speaking this morning, of course, desire to 
see the United Nations become as effective an instrument as may be 
possible for international cooperation. 

However, we are inclined to think that the major avenue for in- 
creasing that effectiveness is probably not the avenue of formal charter 
amendment. 

This is true because the major problems which frustrate at times the 
action of the United Nations are clearly problems arising from the 
political schism in the world today. 

I am not aware that there has been a major difficulty at any time be- 
cause of limitations of organizational structure of the United Nations, 
assuch. In fact, the charter has proved to be an immensely flexible in- 
strument. 

It has been possible for the United Nations to take all sorts of 
actions which were not clearly stipulated in the charter, in order to 
accomplish the purposes and objectives which are outlined in articles 


1 and 2. 
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NO AMENDMENT BUT MORE EFFECTIVE SUPPORT OF CHARTER NEEDED 


We think, therefore, that what might contribute more effectively to 
the )} » United Nations would be more effective support of the 
United N: itions by the member states. 

We are, of course, aware that the Government of the United States 
has supported the United Nations consistently, but we are also aware 
that there are many persons in the United States, as revealed certainly 
DY the attacks upon UNESCO, and as revealed by the so-called 
Bricker amendm ent debates, who apparently do not understand clearly 
what the purposes of the United Nations are nor what its structure 
ind limitations are. 

We think, therefore, that in order to have the kind of pub lic opinion 
base which would sup port e fective c oll: iboration by our Government— 
the same would apply to other governments-— that it would be highly 
desirable that a campaign should be undertaken of simple education 
of the people of this country in some of the fundamental things which 
are contained in the charter, and also in the Constitution of the United 
States, particularly with reference to the treaty power. 

Subject to that kind of limitation we do hope that some progress 
might be made by charter amendment, although we suspect that that 
progress will be rather limited at this time. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHARTER REVIEW MIGHT BE USEFUL 


In that spirit, I have suggested 2 or 8 areas in which I think it possi- 
ble that conversations in a charter review conference would be useful. 
rhe first of these is the problem of admission of new member states. 

There, of course, action has been frustrated consistently by the power 
struggle. I think something might be undertaken here by a simple 
amendment which would admit a bloc of states in the same position as 

the original member states, without changing in any way article four 
which governs the criteria for future admissions. 

There would, of course, be a political deal, but I think that there isa 
possibility that the East and West could agree upon certain states—I 
am not now referring to Communist China, which, I think, would have 
to be taken care of asa separate prob lem when it arises. 

The second suggestion which I have made is that a clarification of 
the domestic jurisdiction limitations of the charter might be helpful. 
That is, unfortunate ly, so loosely drafted that it is impossib le to dis- 
cover what the extent of this iomarh- agg is. 

The words used are not terms of : rt, but they are words which can 
be construed in a narrow legal sense or in a very broad sense. This 
could be clarified, I think, by an amendment which would make it clear 
that the United Nations organs have the right to discuss presently 
problems which might be supposed to lie within domestic jurisdiction 
but do not have the right to take institutional action in particular 
countries. 

The CrarrMan., dre cs ancl 

Thank you very much, s 

(The aieaned aatumamned tin adic follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. MCLAUGHLIN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Wiley and members of the committee, my name is Charles H. Me- 
Laughlin. I am associate professor in the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and director of the university’s center for international 


| 
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relations and area studies My field of te hing and rese ( is primarily inter- 
national law and foreign nffuirs administration Lam a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, the International Law Association, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and serve in committees of the two last named which deal 
with teaching of international vith the progressive development and 


codification of international law. to several professional organizations 





of political scientists, including rican Political Science Association. I 
am a resident of Mil heapolis, and UW hh iocal Community erve as a Inember of 
the board of directors of Minneapolis Foreign Policy Association, an adviser 





of the Atlantic Union Committee, a member of the Minnesota Committee of One 
Hundred formed in opposition to the Bricker amendment, and as first vice presi- 
dent of the Minnesota United Nations Associatior It is primarily as a repre- 
sentative of the last named association that Iam appearing today. It is affiliated 
with the American Association for the United Nations, Inc., and has a member- 
ship in Minnesota of about 1,000. 

It is the general view of embers of the Minnesota United Nations Association 
that the national interest of the United States will profit immeasurably from the 
success of the United Nations and its affiliated organizations, Consequently, we 
feel that our Government should address itself with close attention and concern 
to any possibilities which may exist of increasing the effectiveness of the United 
Nations. These possibilities are not cont ned to formal revision of the charter 
of the United Nations. While certain modest gains may be expected from this 
procedure, it would be an excess of optimism to suppose that the major issues 
which divide the world and frequently frustrate action in the United Nations 
can now be solved by charter amendment. 

Perhaps a more immediate and less obdurate problem is the need for strengthen- 
ing the United Nations by increasing the support which individual governments 
give to its program. If the United States demonstrates a persistent intent to 
participate fully in the activities of the United Nations, to associate its foreign 
policy consciously with the objectives of the United Nations, and to make the 
United Nations the major vehicle for international action, its example will do 
much to inspire general confidence in the organization and reliance upon it 

The attitude of our Government in this respect has been commendable but 
its ability to continue a full support of the United Nations and participation in 
its work depends upon the degree to which public opinion in this country will 
support such a course. There have been disturbing indications in recent months 
of organized opposition to such support and participation, among which I note 
particularly the attacks upon the program of UNESCO and the effort to ham- 
string the exercise of the treaty power of the United States through amendment 
of our Constitution. 

These tactics have been supported by arguments which, insofar as they are 
not willful and malicious misrepresentations, exhibit a disconcertingly large 
area of misinformation about the primciples and purposes of the United Nations, 
the obligations undertaken by the United States in ratifying the Charter of the 
United Nations, and the constitutional positions of our Chief Executive and 
Senate in concluding those international agreements essential to administration 
of foreign affairs and participation in international organizations. 

Although much of the argument with respect to the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment proposals was based upon theories of separation of powers and the scope 
of the reserved powers of the States, it was clear in this community that many 
of those who urged support of an amendment did so not upon technical grounds 
of constitutional construction but because they wished to restrict the power 
of the United States to make or implement further international commitments, 
or to participate effectively in international organizations. Freqnent and 
usually inaccurate strictures were made upon the Genocide Convention, the pro- 
posed Covenants on Human Rights, and other conventions sponsored by the 
United Nations. 

Responsible opinion in Minnesota has rejected these attitudes, but it is clear 
that much remains to be done to acquaint the community with the actual facts 
about the United Nations and our participation in it, before we shall have a 
reliable, informed public opinion which cannot be deceived about these matters. 
I am led to believe that the situation is far worse in some parts of the country 
than it is here. I therefore suggest that no greater contribution could be made 
in the United States to the strengthening of the United Nations than a concerted 
program of education about it. In this the Government might well give increased 
leadership and support. 
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With more specific reference to the Charter of the United Nations, I should 
say that it has proved to be an extremely flexible instrument, so that many things 
not specifically authorized there have been done as exercises of powers con- 
sidered to be reasonably implied. With the exception of certain powers to act 
assigned to the Security Council, but generally not exercised for want of essen- 
tial machinery, the charter did not authorize organs of the United Nations to 
do more than discuss problems, propose solutions, and recommend action to the 
member states. Thus, for example, the military action in Korea was a voluntary 
ene undertaken by member states; it was not imposed upon them by the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, the organs of the United Nations, and particularly the 
General Assembly, have shown a notable capacity to find means within the 
charter to get essential things done and to bypass apparent roadblocks. 

A familiar example of this in the uniting for peace resolution, in which the 
General Assembly provided a mechanism based wholly upon its power of discus- 
sion and recommendation whereby it could, in a case of aggression with respect 
to which the Security Council was blocked by veto, proceed to ascertain the facts, 
determine appropriate steps to be taken, and set in motion a voluntary collective 
security action. Flexibility was demonstrated in the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies, accomplished by an Assembly recommendation which became 
effective because of prior agreement by the parties to the Italian Peace ‘Treaty. 
Subsidiary organs have been created under article 22, presumably only to assist 
the Assembly in the performance of its functions of recommendation; yet this 
device has served to Eres investigatory border commissions, the commission to 


supervise Korean elections, the Peace Observation Commission, mediators in 
Palestine and India-Pakistan, conciliation and truce commissions. No charter 
change is considered necessary for the creation of the proposed United Nations 
Legion, nor for a United Nations authority to administer an atomic pool for 
peacetime use as suggested by the President. Much useful growth of adminis- 
trative practice to deal with problems within the scope of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council has also occurred. 


I refer to these points only to emphasize that, without charter revision very 
great institutional development has been possible and presumably will continue. 
Under the circumstances it might be unwise to risk disturbance to this institu- 
tional growth by radical amendments of the charter unless these are impera- 


tively reg juired Patent deticiencies, if any, should be corrected, but an 
ill-considered effort to approach highly controversial issues like the veto m‘ght 
exacerbate tensions and ill fee ling without accomplishing anything useful. For 


similar reasons it would be undesirable to use a charter review conference to press 
theoretical positions like world federalism which cannot be involved in any prac- 
tical consideration of United Nations growth at this time. 

I would add that if a charter review conference should be called, at which the 
United States presented any specific proposals for amendment, it should be pre- 
pared to accept the rejection of its proposals in a philosophical spirit. Perhaps 
we can move forward bit by bit to a stronger United Nations, but if other states 
are not yet prepared for changes this fact should not become the occasion for 
rancor and criticism. Public opinion should also be prepared to accept such 
defeats patiently and to continue its support of the existing organization if no 
more can be achieved. 

Subject to these qualifications I suggest that it might be useful to open discus- 
sion of several proposals for amendment of the charter which seem to be within 
the realm of possibility : 

(a) A persistent problem has been voting in the Security Council for politi- 
cal reasons against admission of states into membership of the United Nations 
even when these states appear to satisfy the requirement for membership speci- 
fied in article 4 of the charter. The voting has of course reflected the schism 
between the Great Powers, and use by them of the veto has resulted in exclusion 
of many states which could make contributions to the work of the United Nations. 
The United Nations is not a regional organization, nor the agency of a power 
bloc. It is a universal international society designed to reflect and implement 
whatever concensus can be found in the community of nations asa whole. While 
it is logical to exclude states which decline to subscribe to or violate the funda- 
mental principles and purposes upon which the United Nations rests it is illogical 
to exclude them arbitrarily from motives of political hostility. 

I do not suppose that it would be possible at this time to write the principle 
of universality into the charter in bald form, nor that any good would result from 
doing so. What might be feasible would be a simple amendment declaring an 
additional bloc of states to be members upon equal terms with the original 


rh 
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signatories. Such a “package deal” for simultaneous admission of a number of 
States has been suggested in the Security Council and General Assembly, but it 
cannot properly be effected by them because of the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice that these organs should not in voting consider criteria 
of admissibility other than those specified in the charter. It could be accom- 
plished, however, by a charter amendment, without any change in article 1V 
as it would apply to future applicants. Such a bloe admission must of course 
be confined to states which do satisfy the requirements of article IV, and a care- 
ful political trade would also unquestionably be involved. But this seems to be 
fully within the possibilities of the moment. 

(b) The “domestic jurisdiction” limitation expressed in article II, section 7, 
was so ambiguously drafted as to permit almost any construction which the 
organs of the United Nations may in a particular instance choose to give it. 
The section forbids the United Nations, except in applying enforcement measures 
under chapter VII, “* * * to intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state * * *.” There has been a difference of 
opinion whether “essentially” refers to matters preponderantly of national con- 
cern or to matters essential to state sovereignty. No standard of reference as 
to this or as to the normal scope of domestic jurisdiction is suggested. Although 
it may be inferred from the records of the San Francisco Conference that the 
words “to intervene” were intended to go further than the technical sense of 
interference by force or threat of foree, yet it is not clear just what the United 
Nations could do which would not amount to intervention. 

in practice no standard has emerged. The United Nations has not been de- 
terred from discussion of questions merely because they were declared to be 
domestic issues, although it has sometimes avoided them upon grounds of exped- 
iency. It would appear however, that France and the Union of South Africa con- 
sidered even discussion, in the one case of the situation in Tunisia and Morocco, 
in the other of the status of Indians and natives in South Africa, to be an unwar- 
ranted intervention. That the United Nations should have exercised greater 
restraint in dealing with France in North Africa than in deaiing with the Union 
of South Africa in its own territory or with the Netherlands in Indonesia, can 
hardly be explained upon any construction of the clause. 

Although I do not wish unduly to curtail the possibilities of United Nations 
activity I think it would be more satisfactory if the reserved area of domestic 
jurisdiction were more explicitly defined. This is all the more true now be- 
cause the Assembly has interested itself increasingly in colonial problems, and 
the colonial powers, unable to rely there upon the veto, must fall back with 
smaller states upon article II, section 7. They have become concerned by the 
lack of any clear limitation upon United Nations action. 

An amendment of the section might clarify the prohibition of intervention in 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of states by specifying that 
it does not prohibit discussion or recommendation by a United Nations organ, 
but does prohibit institutional action within a member state. I believe it would 
also be helpful to introduce a reference to international law as the standard of 
interpretation, as was done in the corresponding clause in the League of Nations 
Covenant. The International Court of Justice could contribute usefully to 
the definition of domestic jurisdiction. 

I have no doubt there would be sharp differences of opinion about such a pro- 
posal, but a basis for bargaining exists in that states which object to discussion 
of their problems by the United Nations might reconcile themselves to the discus- 
sion if they could gain assurance there would be no intervention in the form 
of institutional action within their territory. I think consideration of this might 
be profitable. 

(c) I have stated that I do not consider the veto an issue upon which progress 
is likely to be made. Certainly there can be no thought of abolition of the veto 
or of any substantial change in the voting formula expressed in article 27. If 
any improvement is possible it will probably come by indirection. 

I believe something might be achieved by a redefinition of procedural questions, 
to which the veto does not apply, and substantive issues, to which it does. 
The present definition rests upon a statement by the five sponsoring powers at 
the San Francisco Conference. Our Government has already indicated its sym- 
pathy with such a redefinition and would be prepared to define most questions 
other than those involved in chapter VII, as procedural. It is clear that not all 
permanent members of the Security Council would wish to go this far, but some 
liberalization may be possible. 
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li not, of course, essential that such redefinition should be incorporated int 
t] Lite \ would gi the change auth tative standing if this could be 
do However, the proposal is one upon which hopes should not be pinned high 

hese ig tion ertainly do not exhaust the possibilities of charter revision, 
I 1 I undertake to do so rhey are intended chiefly to suggest the spirit 
it h I suppose such questions should be approached. That is the spirit of 
caut exploration of any possibilities which may exist, of patient pursuit 
eve inor gains, and of restraint in our negotiations. 

i ie Cy RMAN, Mr. Ivan Bowen, of Minne polis. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN BOWEN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Bowen. Chairman Wiley, Senator Thvye. and Senator Hum 
phrey, | Wish to express appreciation for the } 
thi ubcomumittee, 

My name is Ivan Bowen: I am an atto ney with offices at 1630 
R ind Tov er, Minneapolis, resid ng at Route No. Zs Excelsior: I am 


pris ile ve ol addressing 


president of the Hennepin Bar Association, but I am not speaking in 
that capacity; Lam expressing my own view 
The concern that I have in connectiol with the hearings is that 
relating to the sovereignty of t e | nited Mscaces, | heeci not ell you 
ve tl en that the lL nited states was est ib] shed on the basis of 
overelgnty There are no degree of sovereignty: you either have 
verelonty or you do} t have it. 


li pproach ne@ thi ~ and due to the limitation of time, and thx e hope 


that my tatement will be accented by the ce mmittee, m4 prin ‘ipal 
statement, I will reverse the order in which it is presented and start 
out by giving my suggestions in connection with this subject and then, 
iInsotar as po sible, detail my reasoning leading to those 


LIMITING POWERS OF THE U. N. 


rst, IT suggest that the charter of the United Nations and the othe r 
ternational agreements be amended b \ making the United Nations 
a mediation seal eid lis ation organization rather than a military power 
exe! g armed might over sovereign people, and also that there be 
denied to the United Nations and its speci ilized agence ies, the legisla- 
tive powel of C ongress and the States which are now exere ised : and 
third, that the International Court of Justice be constituted an arbi- 
tration tribunal, retaining its power to give advisory opinions on inter- 
national organization; and next, that for the protection of the 
sovereignty of the United States against the abuse of the war powers 
under the North Atlantie and other treaties, and under the charter of 
the United Nations, that an amendment be adopted to the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution of the United States alone the line recom- 
mended by the American Bar Association; and thirdly, failing these 
remedies, that the United States withdraw from the United Nations 
and remove the seat of the United Nations from the soil of the United 
States as a threat to the sovereignty and the security of the country. 
Now, the ‘re are three points that I have made in my statement that 
the committee can consider. One relates to the powers of the spe- 
cialized aaiuiliad like ILO to make conventions, which have the force 
law under the supremacy clause; second, the exercise of the war 
power under the supremacy clause by the United Nations and under 
these other security treaties; and, third, the comments that I would 


of 
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ile ql slats i 1 47 17 } r* 
like to make relative to the approach to this problem by Witnesses 


Platt and Professor 


- 


from different vie pol ts, one bv the ntel f f ‘thod of chang 
ing the charter of the United Nations and, therefore, the Constitution 
ot the United States, and the other by ti CLIree amendment, vo ol 


their organizations and, I may Say. ve 1 iS al ( 
World Federalists—both of their oreanizat ; favor surrender of 
some sovereignty of the United State > and these orga 
as represented there, come from that point down to the so-called 
Hutchins’ plan that would supplant the United States entirely with 
an international world organization. , 


Thank you. 


The Cuatrrman. Thank vou 


(The prepared statement ot Mr. Bowe} f llow ee) 








STATES or Ivan Bow \ ) M APoLIs. MINN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Foreign Re ons Committee, United 
States Senate, it is a privilege to appear bet ir committe and voice my 
personal views as a citizen upon a public issue, pi iS Vital to our Nation as 
has occurred during my lifetime It is an rf it was not afforded the 
American people at the time of the adopti ( er of the United Nations, 
for as has been stated 

“The charter was forged in the crucible of war and it seemed desirable to pr 
vide an opportunity to take a look at the entire organiz: 1 at some future date” 
(staff study No. 2, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, May 14, 1954) 

My concern with tl ; ; nited Nati« nd United States partici 
pation in other internat ms is the effer um the sovereignty of 
the United States unde n 

To evaluate the effect of these international orga ions upon our funda 
mental law, the Constitution, it is essential to rea ( Dp] ise what has 
taken place since these treaty organizations came into b gy 

What is sovereignty? Moore defines it in his Digest International Law as: 

“Sovereignty is the supreme powe which any stat s governed This su- 


preme power may be exercised either internally or externally Internal sover- 
eignty is that which is inherent in the people in any st ; 
by its municipal constitution or fundamental laws External sovereignty 


consists in the independence of one political society to all other political 





r vested in its ruler 


societies.” 


That the internal sovereignty and independence of member states was recog 
nized by the Charter of the United Nations is clea Article 2 (7) recites: 
“Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations to 


intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement unde1 
the present charter a 

Under the treaty supremacy clause of our Constitution and by interpretation 


and practice of these international agencies, the above charter clause has become 
ineffective. The staff study No. 2 of vour subcom! tee t hic I \ hereto 
fore referred illustrates the illusory character of the charter provisions rhere 


it is stated: 

“We are by no means examining the charter that was drafted in San Francisco 
in 1945. We are examining the charter of 1954 as it has been amplified by custom 
and usage, resolutions of the various U. N. organs, and treaties, like the Atlantic 
pact. which are consistent with the charter and have heavy impact on the U. N 
system” (p. 2). 

Small wonder there are individuals and organizations who prefer the interpre- 
tive and usage method of amendment rather than opening up the charter for 
amendment under its terms, thereby giving the advocates of sovereignty of na 
tions an opportunity to protect their freedom 

What encroachments have these international organizations made upon the 
sovereignty of the United States through the treatymaking power? Let me refer 
to the International Labor organization, commonly termed the ILO, with which 
I am somewhat familiar. If you will examine the Congressional Record, during 
consideration of the joint resolution which committed us to membership in the 
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ILO in 1934, you will find little detail of the obligations we were assuming under 
that agency of the League of Nations. It is now a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. Its makeup, as a tripartite organization having a General 
Assembly functioning as an international parliament or legislative body, is known 
to you. 

it has a constitution of its own to which the United States has subscribed. 
Its actions take the form of conventions or recommendations. Conventions are 
draft treaties which when approved by the Senate become the supreme law of 
the land. I need not tell you how “supreme” Mr. Dulles has said that is. The 
ILO has spawned some 100 conventions on every conceivable subject relating to 
social welfare and labor concerning the daily life of the people of this country. 


They range from codes of safety in the building industry to maternity care and 
minimum pay and holidays with pay for agricultural workers. Other agencies 
of the United Nations, including UNESCO, one of the most prolific, have given 
birth to another hundred conventions, which when ratified by the Senate, also 
become the supreme law of the land. These conventions cover matters essen- 
tially domestic in character in spite of article 2 (7) of the Charter of the U. N. 

It is common understanding that the law-making power is lodged by the Con- 
stitution in Congress—both houses of it. Yet the ratification of these conven- 
tions by the Senate gives them the status of law in the United States—one of the 


few free nations in the world where treaty power can subordinate parliamentary 
prerogative. 

And what about the surrender of treaty-making power itself to these interna- 
tional agencies? The Constitution places the treatymaking power in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. Yet neither of them have anything to do with drafting 
or negotiating these conventions. 

When the United States accepted membership in the ILO in 1934, that organ- 
ization’s constitution permitted a nation like the United States to consider con- 
ventions as recommendations. In 1945, the constition of the ILO was amended 
in accordance with its amending clause and imposed the obligation of conven- 
tions as treaties upon our Government to the same extent as unitary states. The 
fact this amendment was accepted by us does not make less meaningful that it 
was proposed by representatives of the United States in order to take advantage 
of the treaty supremacy clause. 

The recent acceptance for membership in the ILO of Russia and her satellites 
over the objection of the United States and other free nations employer delegates, 
gives the Communists 82 votes in the General Assembly. While this voting 
strength is ominous, it further aggravates the difficulties of a capitalistic nation 
such as the United States in an international organization dominated by coun- 
tries with socialistic purposes. It also provides a forum for the spread of 
communistie propaganda. It is pointed out in the June 1954 issue of Labor 
Relations Letter, published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
that 

“Considerable pressure may be expected from Russia to staff ILO positions. 
In view of the Soviets importance, it will be difficult for the office to refuse to 
fill vacancies from their applicants. It is in the field of technical assistance that 
Itussia may find the ideal source for the dissemination of Communist propaganda, 
The office will have to yield to Russian demands to send Russian experts on mis- 
sions. Since most technical assistance missions are located in underdeveloped 
countries, these areas will be ripe for Communist teachings.” 

On June 16, Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of the State of Washington, and one of 
the United States Government delegates to the conference (ILO) referred to “the 
shroud of uncertainty that today casts its shadows on everyone in this room!” 
and he added: 

“We are confronted with a bloe of 7 Iron Curtain countries who do not know 
the meaning of the word freedom, 7 countries whose 28 ILO representatives 
function as 1. There is ample evidence to show that the delegates sent to this 
peaceful forum from these countries do not conform with the spirit of this 
organization. It is plainly ridiculous to speak of ‘workers’ representatives or 
‘employer’ representatives from these countries.” 


WAR POWERS 


The power to declare war and raise and support armies is without question 
placed by our Constitution under the control of Congress. Yet former President 
Trumam has declared that: 
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“My action in sending troops into Korea was in support of the United Nations.” 

To argue that this was not a war and there was no need to secure the approval 
of Congress under the Constitution, is defying the plain mandates of that instru- 
ment. Numerous court decisions have held that it was a war, and one of them 
involved the question of the application of the death penalty in the court-martial 
proceeding of a sol lier. 

The North Atlantic Treaty and other mutual-security pacts bind this country 
to go to war whenever any of the other signatory nations or their territories are 
attacked. Mr. Dulles has declared that the President has power to fulfill this 
obligation without further authority from Congress. That is the effect of the 
treaty supremacy clause. 

Whether these treaties are essential for our defense is not the issue. The 
question is: Where did the Constitution of the United States lodge the power 
to send the youth of this country into war?—the most awesome authority to be 
exercised under Government decree. The framers of our Constitution surrounded 
this terrifying power with every practical precaution. Experience had taught 
them fear of man’s political judgment. They placed it in the elected representa- 
tives of the legislative branch (See The Federalist, No. XXIV.) 

The Constitution makes the President the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. Where is the overriding authority to require them to take orders from 
the United Nations? 

If it were deemed essential to place checks and balances in the Constitution 
on the exercise of governmental power by our fellow citizens holding public 
office, how much more need exists for withholding sovereign authority from 
international organizations such as the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, the majority of whose representatives are as foreign to our ways as 
night from day; and in whose selection the citizens of this country do not partici- 
pate. As has been oft quoted: “Quis custodet ipsos custodes?” (The old ques- 
tion therefore arises—Who will keep in order those who are to keep the world 
in order?) 

“WHEN IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS” 


The procedure for amending the Charter of the United Nations and the effect 
thereof outlined on pages 3 and 4 of staff study No. 2 of this subcommittee, gives 
powerful support to the need for protecting the sovereignty of the United States 
under its Constitution. 

The study recognizes that the charter has been amended by interpretation of 
United Nations agencies. Such process is advocated by those fearful of direct 
amendment. It has been voiced by such stanch supporters of the U. N. as 
Clark M. Ejichelberger, director of the American Association for the United 
Nations, and Prof. Werner Levi, of the University of Minnesota. 

(See Idea Blockage, a reply to Ernest A. Gross’ Charter Development by Inter- 
pretation of Implied Powers? By Amendment? prepared for Institute of U. N. 
Charter Review, University of Minnesota, April 9, 10, 1954, by Stanley K. Platt. 
Mr. Platt is an official of the World Federalists. ) 

If the lawmaking, taxing, and war powers of Congress can be surrendered, as 
alleged by individuals and groups supporting the United Nations, and made 
effective by the simple expedient of interpretation or amendment to the charter, 
then it is possible to change the Government of the United States without an 
amendment to our Constitution and thus curtail our sovereignty. This is the 
aim of those who believe that our Federal form of government has become 
outmoded. 

As an alternative, I suggest: 

I. Amending the Charter of the United Nations by (1) constituting that inter- 
national organization as a vehicle of mediation and conciliation, rather than a 
military power exercising armed might over sovereign people; (2) denying the 
authority to adopt and propose conventions by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; (3) establishing the International Court of Justice in the 
role of an arbitration tribunal retaining its authority to render advisory opinions 
on questions of international law. 

II. Protection from arbitrary abuse of the war power under the North Atlantic 
Treaty and other mutual-security pacts, and preservation of the lawmaking 
functions of our Government, by amendment to the treaty supremacy clause of 
our Constitution along the lines recommended by the American Bar Association. 

IIT. Failing adequate protection to the sovereignty of the United States and 
the freedom of its people through charter and constitutional amendment, with- 
draw from the United Nations and its specialized agencies forthwith, and 
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e tl seat of the United Nations from United States soil, since its location 
ere is threat to the security of our country. 

Phe CuarrmmMan. Mrs. Dorothy Jacobson. Minneapolis. Is she here? 
Mrs. Jaconson. Shall I start? 
| 


CHAIRMAN. Carry on. 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY H. JACOBSON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Jaconson. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Hum- 
phrey, I. thank you for this op fortunity. I want to first state my 
onviction that the United Nations is an important goal of American 
foreign policy, and that we should do all possible to make it more 
eff a | 

Now, I am limiting my comments to two interrelated questions, first, 
whether the United States should suggest or support amendments 
to the United Nations Charter at this time, and if so, what kind of 
amen ments; and, second, what the attitude of the United States ought 
to be toward a review conference. 

With regard to whether the United States should sup port amend- 
ments to the U. N. Charter at this time, I want to summarize my opin- 
ron as follows: 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE U. N. CHARTER 


First, I believe that under its existing charter it has had consider- 
able success; it has contributed substantially to the achievement of 
wccepted — of United States’ foreign policy, and I hope and believe 
that it ¢: continue to do this in the future. 

In ay areas in which it has not met with success, the reasons for 
failure do not lie primarily in the constitutional structure of the U. N. 
but rather in the unresolved conflicts that exist in the world today. 
Chose conflicts could not be resolved by charter amendments. 

[ want to just briefly state that I agree with Professor McLaughlin’s 
testimony with regard to the flexibility of the charter and its adapt- 
ability, and I want to point out that we in the United States are aware 
of the advantage of a Constitution that can develop, as ours has, more 
by evolution and rig a ieaig than by formal amendment and I 
think in the United Nations, in particular, changes by evolution and 
interpretation are good, babas they are made when they are needed 
and accepted because they meet the demands of the specific situation. 

Now, I think there are many amendments that could improve the 
charter if they were possible, and for lack of time, I do not want to 
refer to some of these areas in which amendments have been suggested, 


but in the present climate of opinion and conflict among member states 
it is impossible, in my opinion, for any substantive amendment of im- 
portance to be ratified. 

It is yossible, if the question were brought up, I believe, that some 


amendments which would weaken the United Nations might have a 
chance but I believe that our interests would suffer if the United Na- 
{ions were to be weakened. 

| would like to add that opinion in the United States, as demon- 
strated here, is so far from unified on this matter that until opinion 
in the United States is more unified than it is at present, we would 
have difliculty suggesting important amendments. 


{ 
ni 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD REVIEW CONFERENCI 


As my time is near its end, I want to turn to the second question: 
with regard to hi ving cone luc ‘dd, as ] have Stal d, whethe r we ought 


to sup port a review conference at this tin e. L believe that to open the 


questions of amendment which would be the stated purpose of a re- 
view conference, have no poss ibility of success at the present time, 
and might open an opportunity for the discussion of things which 
would further inflame the conflict. 

1 would like to state that I am sorry to say, but I believe it to be a 
fact, from our points of view to have such a review conference in an 
election year in the United States would be especially unfortunate, 
and it would seem to come up in 1956 

I would like to add that I hope that the effort can be made officially 
and unofficially to increase the understanding of the U. N. so that we 
can arrive at a greater unity among the people of the United States. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs, Jacobson follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DorotHY H. JACOBSON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Wiley and members of the committee, my name is (Mrs.) Dorothy H. 
Jacobson. My address is 2700 E. Minnesota River Rd., Minneapolis 20, Minn. I 
am assistant professor of political science at Macalester College in St. Paul. I 
am a member of the board of the Minnesota United Nations Associations, and 
have been requested by that board to testify at these hearings While the 
opinions I express are my own, I believe it is fair to say that in one general as- 
sumption they are in accord with the point of view of the approximately 1,000 
members of the Minnesota United Nations Association. That assumption is that 
we believe that the United Nations is an important instrument of American 
foreign policy, and that the success of the United Nations is an important goal of 
American foreign policy. 

As I understand it, this committee is interested in opinions with regard to two 
interrelated questions: First, whether the United States should suggest or sup- 
port amendments to the United Nations Charter at this time, and, if so, what 
kind of amendments; and, second, what the attitude of the United States should 
be with regard to the holding of a review conference. 

With regard to whether the United States should support amendments to the 
United Nations Charter at this time, I can briefly summarize my opinion as fol- 
lows: 

1. The United Nations, under its existing charter, has had considerable success 
in various areas. In many instances it has contributed substantially to the 
achievement of accepted goals of United States foreign policy i hope and. be- 
lieve that it can continue to make such contributions in the future, under the 
charter as it is now. 

2. In the areas in which United Nations efforts have not met with success, the 
reasons for failure do not lie primarily in the constitutional structure of the 
United Nations, but rather in deep-seated unresolved conflicts among members of 
the United Nations. No charter amendments could resolve these conflicts. 

The charter as it now stands has been demonstrated to be flexible and adapt- 
able enough to meet many situations without formal amendment, as illustrated 
by the interpretation that an abstention is not a veto and by the uniting for peace 
resolution. Wein the United States are familiar with a constitution under which 
far more changes have been brought about by custom and interpretation than by 
formal amendment; and we are therefore aware of the advantages of this evolu- 
tionary method of constitutional growth. One major 7 antage that this method 
has with regard to the United Nations is that changes made by evolution and 
interpretation are made when they are needed and are accepted because they 
meet the demands of a specific situation. 

4. There is in my opinion good reason to believe that formal amendment, if it 
were possible, could result in improvements in the United Nations Charter. Many 
have testified with regard to the various subjects which might be considered; 
for example, probleins with regard to membership, curity, disarmament, inter 
pretation of domestic questions, and so on But the present climate of opinion 
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and conflict among member states is such that I cannot foresee the possibility 
of the ratification of any significant amendment in the near future. A veto by 
one of the five permanent members can prevent ratification. 

It is possible that amendments which would weaken the United Nations might 
have a chance of success. I believe, however, that the best interests of the United 
States lic in strengthening the U. N., and that our interests would suffer if it were 
to be weakened. 

5. Opinion in the United States is far from unified with regard to the United 
Nations, as evidenced by conflicts over UNESCO, the Bricker amendment, and 
many others. Much, if not most, of this disagreement is, I think, based on lack 
of information and understanding, but it exists and is very real. Until oninion 
in the United States is more unified than it is at present we would have difficulty 
in suggesting amendments on many important questions. 

I must conclude, therefore, that in view of the basic conflicts that exist in the 
world among members of the United Nations, and in view of conflicts of opinion 
within the United States with regard to the U. N., no advantage could be gained 
by proposing formal amendments to the United Nations Charter at this time. 

With this conclusion, I turn to the second related question—what the attitude 
of the United States should be toward the holding of a review conference. This 
question will come up on the agenda of the United Nations Assembly next year. 
A conference for review of the charter seems to imply that the basic purpose of 
such a review would be to propose amendments. If one accepts the conclusion 
that no desirable and substantial amendment to the charter is possible at this 
time, and that it is not in the interest of the United States to propose amendments 
at this time, then is there any reason to favor the holding of a review conference? 
It is possible that there might be such reasons, and they are referred to in the 
following summary: 

1. A review conference might devote itself to making technical improvements 
in the language of the charter involving no substantive change. I do not think 
that such minor improvements would be worth either the time or expense 
nvolved. Nor do I think it would be worth the risk of opening for discussion 
explosive questions the discussion of which might further increase the tensions 
among members. 

2. A review conference might be regarded as a sort of propaganda sounding 
board, an opportunity to show up our opponents, but again I think that, since 
we already have an opinion forum in the United Nations as it stands, the calling 
of a review conference is not necessary. 

8. We must face the fact that such a review conference would probably be held 
in 1956, an election year in the United States. I have already referred to the 
lack of consensus within the United States with regard to the U. N. That being 
the case I believe that to open a discussion of either strengthening or weakening 
the U. N. during a presidential election campaign would be unfortunate. Such 
a conference would have a better chance for success at some other time. 

Therefore I can see no advantage to the United States in the holding of a 
review conference at this time, primarily because the conflicts on the interna- 
tional level, as well as the lack of a sufficiently united opinion within the United 
States, seem to me to be such that there is little possibility of any success in 
securing changes that would increase the effectiveness of the United Nations. 
On the other hand, there would be some risk of action which would result in a 
weakening of the United Nations, a development which I would regard as 
undesirable. 

I should like to emphasize that this conclusion is based on what I believe to be 
the international and domestic climate which exists today and which probably 
will not improve much within the next year. If and when that climate changes 
to one more conducive to success, then I believe the United States might gain 
by supporting a conference and suggesting amendments to the charter. 

Meanwhile TIT would hope that a real effort can be made—both officially and 
unofficially—to further a greater understanding of the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations among the American people, to the end that we might 
thereby arrive at a greater degree of unity with regard to American foreign 
policy in general and the possible contribution of the United Nations toward 
achieving the goals of American foreign policy. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Richard Starr, Minneapolis. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD STARR, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Srarr. Senator Wiley, members of the committee, I am Richard 
Starr. Iam an inspector ina factory. 

The veto in the Security Council should be abolished. Thank you. 

The CuarmmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. York Langton, Minneapolis, Midwest United Nations Asso- 
clation. 


STATEMENT OF YORK LANGTON, REGIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. 


Mr. Laneron. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Hum 
phrey, my name is York Langton and I serve as the regional chairman 
of the American Association for the United Nations. Imake my living 
in the field of business. 

I congratulate you, Senator Wiley, on your creative imagination 
in bringing these hearings to the people. 

And I would like to s: ay to you, Senator Wiley, that I have made over 
1,000 speeches in the upper Midwest on the United Nations, and I 
have never had a serious argument about the aims and purposes and 
objectives of the United Nations. 

‘The CHarrMan. You are still in good health ? 

Mr. Laneron. Yes, sir. 

But I find that most of the people read about the controversies rather 
than about the achievements, and I find there is a need for education. 

Now, the State Department is giving leadership on United Nations 
Day on October 24, but they are pitifully inadequate in funds, and 
there ought to be more funds to educate the American people about 
the United Nations and about our international affairs. 

I think instead of talking about the conference to revise the United 
Nations Charter, we ought to talk about a conference to strengthen 
the United Nations Charter. The connotation is much better, and we 
ought only to think in terms of strengthening the U. N. Charter. 


MORE LOYAL FULFILLMENT OF OUR CHARTER OBLIGATIONS 


There are several ways, of course, of strength e ning it. The first is 
by more loyal fulfillment of our obligations under the charter. 

When President Eisenhower made a dramatic address last Decem- 
ber about the peacetime development of atomic energy, that is what 
I mean by loyal fulfillment of our obligations. 

When responsible leaders of government say that we should with- 
draw from the United Nations when we do not get our way, I say that is 
exactly opposite to the way to build a strong U 

Then we must realize that we can have a liberal interpretation of 
the charter, we can have international control of atomic energy. pe e- 
time development of atomic energy; we can have a United Nations 
legion without changing the charter at the present time. 

"The uniting-for-peace resolution is the only way that the Western 
World could have creative imagination to overcome the deterring 
force of the Kremlin in their attempts to obstruct the peaceful devel- 
opment of this world. 


42435—54—_pt. 7-4 
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ELIMINATE VETO ON ADMISSION AND PERACEFUL SETTLEMEN' 
Now, to the actual mprovements of the charter, we ought to 
elim e the veto on the admi n of new members. There are 20 
blo today tanding ou le the door that want to join the | eet 
Ot | ‘ik : they 1 e 10 stronger They will make new 

‘ e for the I _N.. and let us eliminate the veto on that pomnt. 
by COW IS6 we ought to mod ry the veto on the peaceful settlement of 


When the Kremlin vetoes the idea of sending a peace observation 
F tee to go over to Indochina to make a report, that is the sort 


r thing’ that ought to be eliminated from the 1 ee ta d we ought to 
ive an independent source of income from the United Nations. 
When you realize that 85 cents out of every dollar that we pay into 
gainst a possible 
future war, I do not see what could be more important, that would 
occupy the major part of the time of the bodies of this world, the 
Congress, than working for world peace; and so, if the climate is 
favorable toward this conference, I say it would appeal to the smaller 
nations: there would be great educational value, and if we could have 
. meeting of minds on some of these just minor ¢ hanges in the U. N., 
I say even if we do not vet the Kremlin to 0 along, we have put them 
on the defensive, and we have controlled the initiative in the world 
t< 


taxes goes to pay either for a past war or defense a 


The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Langton follows:) 


STATEMENT OF YORK LANGTON 


enator Wiley and members of the committee, my name is York Langton. I 
serve as regional chairman for the upper Midwest for the American Association 
, e United Nations. As such, I am a volunteer worker. I make my living in 

e field of business in merchandising. I also serve as cochairman for Minne- 
apolis of the National Conference of Christians and Jews and on the speakers 
panel of the chamber of commerce and the community chest. 

May I first compliment this committee on its initiative and imagination in 
bringing these hearings to the people. This is where public opinion is formed. 
We appreciate this opportunity to speak in our home setting. 

It has been my privilege to make more than 1,000 speeches on behalf of the 
U. N. in many parts of Minnesota and the entire upper Midwest. I have spoken 

» business, fraternal, farm, labor, professional, and men’s and women’s groups of 

types 

Never once have I had a serious argument about the purposes, aims, and objec- 
tives of the U. N. As one explains the accomplishments of the U. N. the most 
frequent comment is, “I didn’t realize the U. N. is doing and has done so much.” 
This is heeause the tendency of the news is to feature the controversial arguments 
in the U. N. rather than the day-by-day accomplishments. 

Might we make these suggestions for your consideration: 

1. Instead of talking about a conference to revise the U. N. Charter, let us talk 
about a conference to strengthen the U. N. Charter. 

2. Let us realize that one of the best ways to strengthen the charter is by a 
more loyal fulfillment of our obligations. 

Let us set the example by always making the U. N. Charter the basis of our 
international policy. We cannot determine policies of other nations, but we can 
our own 

Such statements by responsible political leaders about withdrawing from the 
U. N. is not the way to build a stronger U. N. 

5. Let us realize that another important way to strengthen the U. N. is by a 
liberal interpretation of the charter. 

We are sure that every student of the U. N. agrees that the tension between the 
Fast and West is a strong deterring factor to more positive progress. The 
unanimity of the Big Powers was an idealistic dream. 
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The creative imagination used to suggest the uniting-for-peace resolution giving 
the Assembly greater power in view of over 60 vetos by the Kremlin l 
tration of liberal interpretation. Likewise, the fact that abstentions on voting 
are not regarded as vetoes in a case in point. We can set up international control 
of atomic energy, peacetime development of atomic energy, and a U, N. legion, 
under the present charter. 

4. As to actual improvements in the U. N. Charter, we would suggest eliminat 
ing the veto by the Security Council on the admissien of new merabers. Best 
thinking today is that the U. N. should be a universal organization 








IS al 








5. Likewise, we believe the veto should be modified cahakanabiiie There 
should be no veto on the recommendations for peaceful settlement of disputes 
Such vetoes as Russia used on proposals to send the pe e observation Coll tltee 


to French Indochina is a case in point. 

6. It would be to our advantage to have an independent source of income for 
the U.N. . help it carry on its objectives. 

The U. N. Charter is the moral force holding the world together. Strengthen- 
ing of nap charter is vitally important. Saving of lives through peace is of the 
greatest importance. Today, out of every dollar of income tax, $0 SS goes either 
to pay for a past war or defense against a possible future war. This money might 
better be directed to more constructive purposes 

7. If the climate of opinion internationally is such that we can strengthen the 
U. N., we hope that a conference will take place 

It should appeal strongly to the smaller nations 

The educational value of this discussion around the world should be very con- 
structive. 

The meeting of minds of at least the free world on important improvements 
should give us greater confidence to move ahead positively, and if the Soviet 
Union refuses to go along, they will be placed at a serious disadvantage before 
the bar of world public opinion. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Philip S. Duff, Jr., Red Wing. 

Carry on, sir. 

Senator Tryr. Senator Wiley, while the next witness is coming 
forward, I think here is where we have the op peoneeee to exchange 
our views on these very important questions, and that is the impor- 
tance of the resolution, and the importance of isa public hearings, 
because it does give an op portunity for an expression and under- 
standing of the other person’s views on it; so you are to be com- 
mended, sir, for coming to Minnesota with this hearit @ today. 

The Crarrman. Is PhilipS. Duff, Jr., in the room? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP S. DUFF, JR., ASSOCIATE EDITOR, DAILY 
REPUBLICAN EAGLE, RED WING, MINN. 


Mr. Durr. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, my name is Philip Duff, 
and I am in the newspaper business at Red Wi ing, Minn. 

I asked permission to come here as an individual today because I 
am one of a group of about 15 or 20 people in our small city of Red 
Wing who get together every second or third Sunday night, and we 
sit down, each with a copy of the United Nations Charter, and we 
have agreed before each meeting what section of it we are going to 
discuss, and we are going through charter article by article trying 
to agree among ourselves as to how it ought to be revised at a general 
revision conference next year or the year thereafter. Weare very care- 
ful to take just one point an evening, and when we arrive at some 
measure of agreement, we put it down on paper. 

When we have gone through about a year of this, we hope to have 
quite a plan down on paper, which we will probably be presumptuous 
enough to send to you gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will welcome it. 
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Mr. Durr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The ( ‘HAIRMAN. The fact that you are thinking about this impor- 
tant subject is the all-important thing, because you must feel that the 
world is in need of solutions. If we do not seek solutions, we will not 
find, and we are seeking here. 

Mr. Durr. Thank you, Senator; that is what we are trying to do, 
these 15 or 20 of us on these Sunday nights. 

This group I speak of is just bound together by a general convic- 
tion that we must take pretty immediate steps to strengthen the 
United Nations through charter revision. Our specific ideas about 
how the charter should be revised have varied somewhat and what 
follows here, lam expressing my own personal viewpoint. 

sriefly, I think the United States ought to be willing at this point 
to offer the world a bold step forward toward a system of world law, 
world law carefully defined and narrowly limited, but still enforce- 
able and effective world law. 


SPECIFIC CHARTER SUGGESTIONS 


Specifically, I think we should try and bring about the following 
changes in the U. N. Charter: First, abolition of the veto; second, a 
careful limitation of the U. N.’s compulsory authority as differen- 
tiated from its authority merely to rec ee and suggest as to mat- 
ters directly related to the preservation of peace; third, the develop- 
ment of a U, N. armed force, constituted not of units of national 
armies, but of individuals recruited by the United Nations directly, 
wearing United Nations uniform and responsible directly to the 
United Nations; fourth, a carefully limited but still existent power 
for the United Nations to raise its own revenue directly so that it is 
not dependent on member states’ contributions; fifth, a program for 
ora lual national disarmament, to include all kinds of weapons, and 
provide for strict and rigid inspection of all nations to make sure 
that the disarmament provisions are observed; and finally, perma- 
nent extension of United Nations authority for settling international 
Saabs to all nations of the world, whether or not they belong to 
the U. N., once the really significant preponderance of the world has 
accepted these charter revisions. 

I recognize, of course, that the United States cannot safely and pru- 
dently accept limitations on its own freedom to make military prepara- 
tions and take military action unless the Soviet countries will do like- 
wise, but my hope is that our charter revision proposals can become 
a really powerful and, perhaps, a crucial weapon for our side in this 
cold war contest for the allegiance of uncommitted peoples. 

By formulating a position unmistakably dedicated to world peace 
and justice, the United States may be able to create a state of world 
opinion which will compel the Russians to accept our charter revision 
proposals, if they are not to be forever branded as international out- 
laws bent on conquest and on aggression. 

We are very hopeful that charter revision can be the device through 
which we can finally expose to the view of all people in the world, not 
only those in this country, but all those : apparently undecided now, the 
real and true nature of Soviet totalitarian Communism. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Duff follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY PHILIP 8S. Durr, Jr. 


Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Philip 8. Duff, Jr. I am in the news- 
paper business as associate editor and part owner of the Daily Republican Eagle 
at Red Wing, Minn. 

I come here today as one of a group of some 15 to 20 people who hold regular 
Sunday evening meetings in Red Wing homes to discuss, in detail, how we believe 
the charter of the United Nations should be strengthened and improved through 
charter revision. We do what collateral reading and study we can, but we work 
directly from the present charter, starting at the beginning and going through 
article by article discussing possible changes. Our method is to take only one 
small point at a time, discuss it thoroughly until we reach a fair measure of 
agreement, and then record this agreement on paper. When we have gone through 
the entire charter in this manner, we plan to forward the results of our study 
to the Department of State for whatever value it may have 

This charter revision study group, of which I am a member, is bound together 
by a common belief that the United Nations coffers our best opportunity to achieve 
a peaceful and orderly world, consistent with freedom and decency, but that we 
must take immediate steps to strengthen the United Nations through charter 
revision at an international conference in 1955 or 1956. Within the framework 
of this common conviction, we have varying personal views as to the exact form 
charter revision should take. In what follows, I am setting forth my own personal 
ideas. 

Briefly, I believe the United States must, at this juncture, be willing to cffer 
the world a bold step forward toward a system of world law—world law care- 
fully defined and narrowly limited, but still enforceable and effective world law. 
I would favor changes in the U. N. Charter to accomplish the following goals: 

(1) Abolition of the veto, that is the right of any single country to prevent 
United Nations action which a majority deems necessary to secure the peace and 
enforce nonviolent settlement of international disputes. 

(2) Limitation of the United Nations compulsory authority, as differentiated 
from its authority merely to recommend, to matters directly related to the preser- 
vation of peace. 

(3) Development of a United Nations armed force constituted not of units 
of national armies assigned to the United Nations, but of individuals recruited 
directly by the United Nations, wearing a U. N. uniform, and responsible directly 
to the U.N. 

(4) Power for the United Nations to levy taxes upon its members, but to a 
limited extent only, for only carefully defined purposes, and in a manner so re- 
stricted that the tax burden will fall fairly on all U. N. members. 

(5) A program for gradual national disarmament to include all kinds of 
weapons and to provide for strict and rigid inspection of all nations to make 
sure that disarmament provisions are observed. 

(6) A system of representation in U. N. legislative bodies which will recognize 
today’s realities of power and will not permit wealthy nations like the United 
States to be placed at an undue disadvantage in legislative proceedings with 
less prosperous but much more populous nations. 

(7) Encourage individuals who represent United Nations members on United 
Nations bodies to act and vote as individuals instead of as national delegation 
blocs. 

(8) Permanent and irrevocable extension of United Nations authority for 
settling international disputes to all nations of the world, whether or not they 
belong to the United Nations, once a significant preponderance of the world has 
accepted the revised charter. 

I recognize, of course, that what the United States can safely and prudently 
accept in the way of strengthened and extended world law will depend, in large 
part, on the attitude and response of the Soviet Union at the time. Patently, the 
Cnited States cannot accept restrictions on its freedom to make military prepara- 
‘ions and take military action unless the Soviet countries will do likewise. 

But my fear is not that America will be too rash or too bold in its position 
on U. N. Charter changes, but too timid. My concern is that the United States 
take such a farsighted and forward-looking position, that it offers a set of 
proposals so clearly directed toward the creation of enforcible world law to 
snarantee peace, that the many small nations, and those people still uncom- 
mitted as between freedom and communism, cannot fail to realize that all the 
United States wants is peace and justice for all mankind. 
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eharte revision proposals can become a tremendously 
‘ possil a crucial weapon for our side in the cold war contest for 
llegiance of uncommitted peoples. By formulating a position unmistakably 
Lif to world peace with ISTLCE the United States may be able to create 
a te of world opinion which will compel the Russians to accept our proposals 
f they e not to be forever branded as international outlaws bent on conquest 
‘ ggression. Charter revision may be the device through which the free 
\ d can finally tear from the face of Soviet communism the mask of economic 
freed and economic democracy which it has so successfully used to disguise 
l ruthless and totalitarian nature. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. R.S. Freeman, Sr., from the National Sojour 
ners, In 


STATEMENT OF R. S. FREEMAN, SR., MINNESOTA CHAPTER NO. 25, 
sucreenat: euepenuens. Sto 


Mr. Freeman. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, 
Tam urman for Minnesota of the Americanism Committee of the 


National Sojourners, Inc., and also a member of the National Amer- 
( ommiuttee. 

Che National Sojourners was founded in 1919. It is composed of 

re isons who are or have been officers or warrant officers in our 


ed Fore 
World War I, many in both World War I, and World Wa 
[|] i! cl in the Korean police action under the United Nations. 

Mur national convention has pas ec various resolutions, « he, Oppos 
ing the distribution of UNES( ‘O pamphlets to our schools and libra- 


l 


lit { be used by our se lchildren in the moldn ne of their educa- 


‘es. Most of its members have performed and have seen 


tol ; two, opposing and re: firming its opposition to the estab lishment 
f a world government or any other type of supergovernment; sup 
porting a col stitutional amendment to regulate the making of treaties 
nd executive agreements: opposing the proposed venocide treaty 


upporting the McCarran-Walter Act. 
NO RESTRICTIONS ON SOVEREIGNTY OF UNITED STATES 


We oppose any plan or proposal which would restrict or reduce in 
any way the sovereignty and independence of the United States. 

In the proposal to revise the U. N. Charte r, our political leaders will 
be pressured to agree to the elimination of or restriction upon the 
veto power; the admission to me mbership in the United Nations ot 
all nations regardless ol the prine iples une ler wh ich they ire govV- 
erned: the establishment of so-called world law, enforceab la icoukby 
upon individuals; to vest in a world organization the power to tax; 
the power to establish, maintain, and use military forces to enforce 
world law, with a prohibition against the maintenance of such forces 
by sovereign nations, except for police purposes; the adoption of a 
convent ion on hi imé in rights. 

There are people who have the best intentions who would involve 
the United States in a world government or other type of supergovern- 
ment. They appear to be the same groups and individuals who 
opposed any amendment to our Constitution which would protect our 
internal law against encroachment by treaty or executive agreement. 
We support such an amendment. 

lhe purpose of this amendment is solely to protect our domestic 


affairs. 
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The Minnesota Chapter No. 25 of the National Sojourners, consist 
ent with its recognized patriotic purposes and its opposition to any 
form of world or other supergovernment, urges the rejection by our 


Government of the various proposals outlined in this statement or any 
others which would alter the United Nations Charter so as to abolish 
or restrict the sovereignty and independence of the United States as 


being detrimental to the security of our country. 

Our leaders, and we as individuals, should be constantly aware of 
the dangers which beset us. We should be vigilant to euard against 
the entrapment of our country in the pursuit of elusive panaceas of 
false prophets, lest constitutional government become a mere memory 
in America. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Newell Weed, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL WEED, JR., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Weep. Thank you, Senator. 
My name is Newell Weed: I am appearing todav really as a re pre- 
sentative and as an individual and as businessman. 


I originally was born in New Jersey; I have moved recently to 
Minnesota, but I am acquainted, and have had an opportunity te work 
with many organizations here in the State, various political organiza- 
tions, charitable organizations, and business organizations, and am 


proud also to be a member of the board of the Minnesota United 
Nations Association. 

I feel that basically your committee must, as you go arou d the 
country, be seeking the answers to three basic questions : One, whether 
we, as citizens, support, in general, the purpose and the organization 
of the United Nations; secondly, whether, in the 10th General Assem- 
bly next year, a review conference should be ealled whe n it is placed 
on the agenda; thirdly, if such a review conference is called, what re- 
visions, if any, should we, as Americans, support, or should we oppose 
in terms of the United Nations Charter. 


U. N. SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED AND MAINTAINED 


On the first of these principles I wish to state clearly that it is my 
firm conviction that the United Nations Organization should definitely 
be maintained and strengthened, as only through such collective in- 
terest and discussion is it that we can hope to bring various peoples of 
the world together in a true brotherhood of man. 

Now, none of us can predict, and I the least of all, what the future 
may be for such an organization or what it may be able to accomplish, 
but I do not think we can predict that for any other organization. 

I believe that as we look at an organization and try to determine 
whether it will be successful in achieving the principles for which we 
stand, that we must look back in history at our other organizations, 
perhaps, of similar structure, to see what success they have had. 

Personally, I believe that while the United Nations is, of course, a 
world organization, that we can take from experience right from our 
own community, our State, and our Nation in terms of such an organi- 
zation. 
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Certainly united efforts of all types have been successful, and is the 
method by which many of us with differences of opinion get together 
today. 

Whether you take it on your community level, through our various 
charity means, such as community chest drives, United Hospital Ap- 
peals, United Negro College type of fund efforts, or whether yeu go 
to your State where you have collective organizi itions, whether it be in 
business or labor, or whether you take the basic prince iples of our 
country, ourselves as the United States, we have found here in America 
that united efforts are those which are the most successful. 

I feel that no country, more than the United States, should be sup- 
porting the basic principles of the United Nations Organization. 
After all, we are a collective unit, a United States, and while we differ 
in opinion, we differ in economic levels, we differ in problems by 
States, yet we have, without giving up our sovereignty, the sovereignty 
of any individual or of any State, we have worked out not a perfect 
government, but certainly one which has been most successful and 
which, in our opinion, is the best in the world today. 

While we are one world today physically, certainly in terms of 
transportation, because we are so close to one another in terms of 
economics, it is not true that we are one world in terms of men’s 
thinking, and through the United Nations Organization we can learn 
to know one another better in this battle for men’s minds, and, I 
believe, help to secure ultimate peace. 


REVIEW CONFERENCE FAVORED 


On the second question, I believe that we should support a review 
conference if it a becnal up, but we should carefully watch whether 
~<a political climate is such that it would tend to lose or weaken the 

United Nations Organization by such a conference. 

Clearly on the third question, while that is yet to be decided when 
and if there is a review conference, I believe that the main revisions 
should tend to place emphasis on certain specific points and not use 
the shotgun approach in trying to revise the entire charter at one time. 

It certainly is not perfect at this time. I, for one, do not believe 
we should eliminate the total veto. 


ABOLISH VETO ON MEMBERSHIP 


For instance, on the veto itself, I believe we should eliminate it with 
regard to certain specific phases, for example, membership. I believe 
that membership in the United Nations Organization is one which 
should be controlled by the qualifications which we set out and, per- 
haps, more clearly define when we revise the charter, and strengthen 
those particular qualifications. But once those qualifications are met, 
nations should be admitted, whether we or whether other countries 
disagree with them politically. 

If we strengthen those qualifications, I am sure that the veto would 
not be necessary; and there may be other points where the veto could 
be eliminated but it should not at this time be eliminated entirely. 

In summary and in conclusion, I would like to say that I support 
the United Nations. I believe we should support a review conference 
and make certain minor changes in the charter that have proven they 
would be helpful in strengthening the general organization. 
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I do not believe we can give up our sovereignty; I do not believe 
we have under the charter, and with a veto power, I believe that this 
Nation can still maintain its freedom and still work toward a general 
brotherhood of man through a cooperative organization such as this. 

Thank you. 

The CuairMan. Just one question. 

I notice, among other things, that as a Republican you seem to agree 
pretty well with my Democratic friend to the left. 

Mr. Weep. I do not know that we agree on everything. 


IMPROVEMENTS NOT ABOLISHMENT FOR THE U.N. 


The CHarrmMan. I ask for no commitment. I am talking about 
the United Nations. 

Supposing we abolish the United Nations, what is your judgment, 
what would happen ? 

Mr. Weep. | believe you must have some place, or organization, 
Senator, at which people of different backgrounds, different preju- 
dices, can talk together. You must have some type of an organization, 
and | believe I would refer to the old exampl that our cood Doctor 
Judd has used so many times, like the glass of water in front of you. 
That may not be full and it may not be perfect, but to improve you 
certainly would not throw out all the water and start from seratch. 

I think you can improve it without abolishing it. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Weed gets down off the 
platform, I just wanted to say that you advanced some very con- 
structive ideas as to what is necessary and also as to the continuance 
of the United Nations organization. : 





We may not like some of the things about it, and we may not always 
approve of some of the conferences and discussions that have taken 


place before that great international body, but it is a sounding board, 

I would rather see people sit down and discuss than to see people in 
silence go about their own affairs, endeavoring to develop military 
strength that might destroy us. 

We know that such military strength is being developed in certain 
areas of the world, and we ourselves, in our own national defense, are. 
But if this United Nations organization could be built up and per- 
fected, maybe the day will come when the international court, in con- 
junction with the United Nations, can bring order and peace, just the 
Same as a policeman on the streets of Minneapolis maintains order 
and peace over many, many hundreds of thousands of people, and the 
volice are only relatively few in number. That is what I think I 
ae you have in mind, and it is what I have in mind when I think 
of the United Nations organization. 

I thought your statement was excellent. 

Mr. Weep. That is right, Senator. I wouid just like to state that 
the minimum emphasis is I do not believe we Americans should discard 
anything just because we, in a short period of 10 years, have not made 
it perfect. 

To those who say that, I think we should ask them whether they 
think our Government is perfect, and I do not think they can claim it. 
But those who discard it because it is just too much discussion, too 
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to f my civie responsibilities | working Ww many Cl and charitable 
orgal itions, and now hold the following positions with such organizations: 
Vice chairman, Hennepin County Republican Commitvee; member of Republican 
State Central Committee of Minnesota; vice president and trustee, St. Barnabas 
Hospital, Minneapolis; past chairman, United Negro College Fund Campaign for 
Minnesota nember of the board of trustees, Wayzata Consolidated School Dis- 


rict No, 144; director, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; representative on 
the board of directors, Minneapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce; recently 
warded the Junior Chamber of Commerce distinguished-service award as the 
outstanding young man of Minneapolis in 1953; present chairman of Districts 
of Hennepin County, 1954 Community Chest campaign; member of the board of 
directors of the Minnesota United Nations Association 

I am presenting my own views of the United Nations Charter, representing 
individual citizens and businessmen, rather than an official representative of 





ganizations. 


ny above org 
Obviously the three questions of paramount importance to your committee and 


to us today are whether or not we support and believe in the principles of the 
United Nations organization: secondly, whether we feel a review conference 
shi | be called by the 10th annual session of the General Assembly; and thirdly, 





ted 


Nations Charter would most help our country and the world maintain domestic 


fs review conference is called, what major revisions in the present U 


nternational peace and securit 





Qn the rst of these principles I wish to state clearly that it is my firm con- 

vi n that if the United Nations organization should definitely be maintained 
and strengthened, as it is only through such collective interest and discussion 
that we can hope to bring the various peo] les of the world together in a true 
brotherhood of man. None of us, of course, can predict what will be accomplished 
by such an organization in the future, or what can be accomplished by any other 
and therefore in analyzing our support of such an organization 

we must base our conclusions upon the history of similar united efforts with 


‘ience. In making such an analysis I feel it is soundest 
f world problems to the methods which we use to handle 
our own community, State and National problems. Certainly history would in- 

e that there have been many times in the history of our own country when 
e problems facing us seemed an those which are now facing us on the 
national level We are r all, one world and a community of people, 
nd whether you wish to define the limits of this comn unity by the boundaries 





} 
ver ft] 





f a city, county, State, nation, or world, it seems clear that the method that is 
STI ssful in one has the best chance of being successful in the other. 


} Y 


On our community level we find at every hand today united efforts bringing 
together peoples of different interests, races, creeds, and economic levels, and 
succes ly accomplishing the jobs at hand. Our charitable drives, such as our 
community chests, such as the united appeals, such as the United Negro College 
Fund drives, such as united hospital drives, all have inherent to them the same 
b problems and goals as we can foresee today on the international level. In 


people join together in a united 


each case individual organizations or groups 0 
effort to accomplish a desired goal, even though they do not necessarily give up 
their sovereignty of organization or their individuality of purpose when they com- 
bine with others to discuss mutual problems, differences of opinion, and agree 
as to the rules by which they will work together. 

Certainly on the State and National level of our own country we can see evidence 
of this cooperative united effort working successfully in every phase of our life. 


In my opinion there should be no country in the world more enthusiastic about 








the basic principles and concept of the United Nations organization tl ( own 
country, the United State of Ameri Fundame1 to Ir oy ( . l l 
and our own belief is the fact that pe e from all of our States, with varying 
interests, varying methods of living and problems, car ib oe rasa 
United States and maintain peace and securit: e another without violating 
or sacrificing the rights of the individuals or the individual States. To those 
who claim that the United Nations organization ) lt abolished or dis¢ ded 
because it is imperfect we must only ask the questior hether they sincerely 
feel that our own form of government is abs tely perfect without fl: VS Re 

gardless of political ffiliat n I have ne r heard one that tld claim that 
ours is the perfect form of government alr 1 does m I ( ts faults nd errors 
in operation. We feel sincerely, 1 believe, that it is er than any other form 
of government, and certainly the best in the ( day, but we have only to 
remind ourselves of the heat of our own political cam ms, and the numerous 
changes in our laws that are recommended in each session of our Congress to 


understand that perfection in governmental organization is, from a practical 
standpoint, more of a goal than a standard that anyone or any country 
achieved. 

Although it is true that we are one world today, in terms of transportation, 
economics, raw materials, and many other phases of daily living, we are not as 
yet, in my opinion, one world in terms of thinking, language, or political interpre- 
tation. It has been stated by many that the world conflict today is really a 
battle for men’s minds, and in many respects this is the one battle that has not, as 
yet, been decided. If this is true, certainly an organization such as the United 
Nations organization, whereby we in America and those of other countries 
throughout the world could learn to understand each other better, and learn more 
about the concepts of each others thinking, habits, needs, and problems, we can 
come closer toward the goal of achieving one world for all mankind. To under- 
stand the thinking and the historical principles and prejudices of peoples 
throughout the world that have been removed from one another over many years 
by geographical distances alone, cannot be accomplished in a year, or 10 years 
This is something however, through an organization such as the United Nations 
organization that we can hope to achieve a good measure of success in, as we 
learn to know each other better and work with each other in mutual problems 
over a period of many years. Without such an organization we would be diseard- 
ing the one vehicle by which we can transmit this thinking into surroundings 
that are most conducive toward peaceful and rapid understanding. 

With regard to the second question as to the desirability of a review conference, 
I feel that we should support such a review conference, unless it becomes clear to 
your committees and others close to the situation that because of the international 
political atmosphere existing at that time that a review conference would lead to 
the weakening of our present provisions and principles of the United Nations 
organization. Although I do not stand with the xtreme point of view of 
strengthening the United Nations organization at this time into a world govern- 
ment, I do feel that we have found by experience in the past 9 years that there 
are certain articles and principles that could stand moderate revision to clarify 








the procedures and allow the feelings of the members of the United Nations or- 
ganization to be more clearly felt and rapidly enacted. 

With respect to the third question on revisions that might be made if such a 
review conference is called, I feel that these must carefully be studied, the major 
emphasis placed on a few particular provisions, rather than the shotgun approach 
of attempting to change such a charter in all respects at one time. The most im- 
portant change I believe should come with respect to the veto, insofar as the pro- 
visions of membership are concerned. Universality of membership in any united 
organization is important, and while clear-cut qualifications shonld be set, once 
these are met the veto power by one nation eliminates the possibility of broaden- 
ing the organization to accomplish the very purpose by which it was organized. 
I most certainly agreed that an organization of this nature should inelude 
country’s diverse opinions and while we should not eliminate or discard those of 
opposite views, we should, I believe, make admittance and expulsion hinge on 
strong and clearly defined principles and qualifications, and determine whether 
or not nations meet such qualifications by their actions, and not their words. 
Change of the veto with respect to the membershin provisions should be co- 
ordinated with a strengthening and clarification of the qualifications necessary 
for admittance and expulsion. 

I do not believe that the political climate, either nationally or internationally, 
is correct at the present time for elimination of the total veto power, You will 
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find I am sure the greatest objection to the United Nations Organization through- 
out our country today comes from people who are not fully familiar with the fact 
that with the veto power we have not given up any of the sovereignty that is so 
dear to us in the United States of America. I believe there could be a great deal 
more education on this particular point, and I would win over to the support of 
the United Nations many of those in our country who presently oppose it because 
of misinformation on this particular point. You do not give up the right to veto 
action measures or the right to withdraw from an organization until you have 
worked with the other members of the organization for a long enough period of 
time to have full confidence in the fact that the new sovereignty you may gain 
will not be less than that which you may have to give up to make it a stronger 
step toward world government. Certainly today the knowledge and the thinking 
of the other peoples in the world is not understood well enough by us, or by them, 


nor is the confidence in each other anywhere near close enough to consider plac- 
ing our Nation in the position of losing any of such basic sovereignty that might 
come about by eliminating our right to veto in the Security Council. Because of 
the abuse by the Soviet Union of the veto power it is undoubtedly felt by many 


that the situation is so frustrating and that the only way to correct it is to elimi- 
nate the veto power. I do not agree with this, except on a very few phases, such 
as membership, because I feel firmly that the United Nations Organization has 
not as yet had time to accomplish many of its basic purposes, and without such 
initial achievement we cannot risk losing the freedoms that we have won for this 
country by eliminating our right to veto any actions of the Security Council. 


I believe that certain revision could be made to hasten the development and 
strengthening of international law. While the laws of our country are certainly 
not perfect and are changed many times, we do operate securely and conduct our 
lives based on these laws amending them when necessary. The sooner the 
nations of the world can develop well-understood agreed-upon international law 
the sooner we can live as citizens of the world and can expect from the peoples 
of other countries the same kind of respect for the laws of the world. 

In summary I feel that the United Nations is our best basic hope for peace 
and security in the world today. We should respond to a review conference and 
place emphasis on certain specific measures that will help to strengthen the U. N. 
wit] t jeopardizing the gains that have already been made. Emphasis should 
be continued on the specialized agencies as they help the peoples of the world 
to come problems about which there is no political difference of opinion and 
which help to serve all mankind. Through this action we can bring greater 
understanding to mankind so that all of us may have the eventual opportunity to 


c 


share in the victory of peace and security on this earth. 


The Crarrman. Mr. Arnold A. Kaehler, Red Wing. You may 
proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD A. KAEHLER, RED WING, MINN. 


Mr. Karner. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Arnold Kaehler of Red Wing. Iam president of a small firm 
known as Special Foods Co. My interest in the United Nations 
charter stems from the fact that war has had a very critical effect on 
my personal and business welfare. One of my sons has served in the 
Armed Forces, another will enter them soon, and war has affected my 
other four children. 

In conversations with informed individuals, most opinions include 
the thought when is the United Nations going to change from being 
a noble experiment to a working powerful force for world peace ? 

To do this, it must first achieve its major objective, the formation 
of measures which will make war impossible. 

Most thinking men agree that the next logical step in the develop 
ment of the United Nations is an international peace force. 

The functioning of the United Nations proves the futility of expect- 
ing unanimous agreement among nations with vital differences in 
ideologies and interests. 
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The actions of one nation in the Security Council, and one bloc of 
nations in the General Assembly, show the need for a change in the 
veto provision. 

At the same time, history proves that it is not safe to put the destiny 
of our nation in the hands of a majority of uninformed persons or 
nations who cannot speak their own minds or who may be misled by 
unwise leaders. Such as unreasoning majority may make laws which 
are neither just nor equitable. 

re beings have three basic desires: to be master of their own 
destiny, to be secure from aggression, and to have security from 
poverty. 

These objectives cannot be achieved in an economy geared largely 
to the planning of war or the actual waging of war. 

Would it not be possible to prevent aggression by forming an inter- 
national peace force pledged to the solemn responsibility of stopping 
aggression, but also committed to the obligation of capturing men at 
the head of the government which instigated the armed aggression ? 

Summarizing then, I would suggest the followi ing: establish a world 
peace force, eliminate the veto power without binding a minority of 
nations by an uninformed or unreasonable majority, and have the 
world peace force pledged to bring before an international peace coun- 
cil for proper punishment all men responsible for ordering armed 
aggression, and thereby establish individual responsibility for the 
waging of war. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. KAEHLER, RED WING, MINN. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Arnold A. Kaehler 
of Red Wing, Minn. I am manager of a relatively young company known as the 
Special Foods Co. My interest in the revision of the United Nations Charter 
stems from an early interest in government, plus the fact that war has had a 
very critical influence in my personal and business welfare. One of my sons has 
served in the armed forces, another is due soon to enter them, and military serv- 
ice will have a definite effect on my other four children. 

In a number of conversations with informed individuals, and as a member of 
a small study group on the revision of the United Nations Charter, most opinions 
include the thought, ““‘When is the United Nations going to change from being a 
noble experiment and a debating society to a working, powerful force for world 
peace?” 

It would seem that to do this it must first achieve its major objective—the for- 
mation of measures which will make aggression and war impossible. Armed 
conflict cannot be prevented unless fc rces are developed capable of preventing 
aggression. Most thinking men agree that the next logical step in the develop- 
ment of the United Nations is an international peace force. ‘This force should be 
made up of men from all nations who want war and oppression prevented. 

The functioning of the United Nations proves the futility of expecting unani- 
mous agreement among nations where there are fundamental differences in the 
ideologies and interests of some nations involved. The actions of one nation in 
the Security Council and one bloc of nations in the General Assembly show con- 
clusively the need for change in the veto provision of the Security Council. At 
the same time history proves that it is not safe to put the destiny of our nation 
in the hands of a majority of uninformed persons, or of nations made up of 
people who cannot speak their own minds or who may be misled by unwise lead- 
ers. Such an unreasoning majority may make laws or regulations which are 
neither just, equitable or in the general interest of mankind. 

Human beings have three basic desires: (1) To be master of their own destiny 
or to be free; (2) to be secure from aggression or attack; and (3) to have se u- 
rity from poverty and personal hardship. These objectives cannot be achieved in 
an economy geared largely to the planning for war or defense against it. The 
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elimination of war requires steps not previously taken in all history—steps as 
different as was the Declaration of Independence 
Would it not be possible to prevent aggression by forming an international 
peace force pledged not alone to the solemn responsibility of stopping aggression 
by an attacking force, but also committed to the obligation of capturing the men 
at the head of an ovel ent which instigated the armed aggression ? 
This international peace force could be made to function as follows. On the 
» day that armed aggression was started the international peace force would 
ut to capture the seat of the government of the attacking nation and bring 
those men before an international court of justice. Under such a policy few 
men—even such as Genghis Khan, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Hitler, Mus 
any present leader—would dare risk attack on any nation in the face 
bined foree of world power and world opinion 
h a force should be limited to not more than one man per thousand popu- 


f each participating nation It could be trained, equipped and main 
each nation and would actually be a part of the defense forces of 
| 
\ of aggression at any point in the world, this force, under the direc- 
thor f a United Nation peace council, would be sent to the seat of the govern- 
! nation starting armed aggressio1 This force, equipped with the 
ines, tanks, mobile equipment and armaments of all participating 
I I d make ineffective any knockout blow directed against any one 
I »>matter how powertul the attacking force might be 
After this force made war impossible by any nation or group of nations who 
I it want to start it, then might plans be initiated for a reduction in arma 
i ‘tha h ord ght be bea to plowshares.” 
permanent peace and freedom from war is established, the United Na 
levelop the other great objectives of its purpose—that the world may 
] ind have it more abundantly 
arizing then, here is what I suggest for consideration 
Mestablish a world peace force. 
minate the veto power without binding a minority of nations by an unin 
f ed or unreasonable majority 
» the world peace force pledged to bring before an international peace 
co ‘ for proper punishment those men responsible for ordering armed ag- 
ere m 
I thank y 


The CyHatmman. Mrs. Leo Wolk. National Council of Jewish 
Women, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LEO WOLK, MINNEAPOLIS SECTION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Work. Chairman Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Humpbrey, | 
umn speaking this morn ng for the 1.000 members of the Mit ine ipolis 
section of the National Council of Jewish Women, which comprises 
245 chapters, with a membership of over 100,000, 

We are very happy to have this opportunity to state that we vigor 
ously support the United Nations and urge that e very possible measure 
be Taken to str noth en 1t. 

From the time of Dum barton Oaks, the National Council of Jewish 
Women took an active role in stimulating popular s upport for the 
fordnist ion of the United Nations; and in subsequent years, it has testi- 
fied officially in behalf of United States affiliation with such United 
Nations specialized agencies as the International Trade Organization, 
the International Bank and Fund and the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, and in support of United States ratification of the Geno 
cide Convention and United States support of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

For the past 5 years, the National Council of Jewish Women has 
had an observer to the United Nations accredited by the United States 
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State Department. This observe r reports to the entire mem ibership 
of the National Council of Jewish Women on the programs and deci- 
sions of the General Assembly, the Security Council cal other mem- 
ber agencies of the United 4 pe 

The National Council of Jewish Women, moreover, has attempted 
to further sup port the U nited Nebiena th rough direct citizen participa 
tion by issuing frequent “calls to action” to its local sections. In 245 
cities throughout the cou a V5 these local sections have sponsored 
communitywide, nonsectarian meetings and study groups in an effort 
to support ai d extend the work of the United Nation: 

As a memode > of the Internat onal Council ot J \ 1) Women, 


— led in 1912 and reconstituted in 1949, the National Council of 
ewish Women has taken a leading role in coping with such inter 
a problems as ¢ hild welfare, publi health, : sviw 1 for the 
refugee, international human rights and the status of women. 
We have actively participated in the nine successive Minnesota 


United Nations rallies, which take place on Unit d N wwions Day. 


SUPPORT OF THE U.N. 


W ith this exte nsive bac keround of active part ipation and sincere 


interest in Internati al affairs, we, of the Minne apol s section of the 
Co i ilof Jewish Wome n firmlv believe the followin os 

That the success of the United Nations in maintaining interna 
area peace and pe ton security and promoting the solution of 
economic, social, and humanitarian problems of all people 
on the extent to which the member states use its facilities an 
its recommendations, even when these transcend the special interests 
of the member nations. 

That the United States must accept its —_— ion of leadership and 
has develop economic and soc li il sti ab i] and politic: al demoe racy 
throughout the world. 

We urge the United States: 

1. To continue to participate fully in the activities and agencies of 
the United Nations; to support, strengthen, and implement their deci- 
sions and, whenever possible, to channel its foreign policy through the 
United Nations. 

To support efforts toward the transfer of sovereignty by member 
nations to the United Nations in those fields of activity where con 
certed international action can advance peace and welfare. 

We continue t o ndvocate: 

ot ‘he establishment of United Nations armed forces as provided 
in the U. N. Charter. 

The regulation and reduction of ermed forces and conventional 
and atomic armaments of individual nations, safeguarded by a SYS- 
tem of effective international control and inspection. 

We urge support : 

Of U. N. efforts to secure the enlightened administration of all 
non-self-governing territories, so as to improve the social, economic, 
and educational level of the inhabitants, in a manner which would 
lead to their eventual independence. 

2. Of such economic and military measures on the part of the United 
States and in cooperation with other nations as are necessary to 
strengthen the defenses of the free world. 
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3. Of the United States Government to continue its aid toward 
backward nations to build up their protective ci ‘apacities, 

t. Of progressive reduction of tariffs on a reciprocal basis. 

5. Of hen \isphe ric trade and cultural, edu calal: and economic 
cooperation by the full support of inter-American sm: ich inery within 
the fiamework of the U.N. 

6. Of the treatymaking and ratification powers as will fall within 

framework of the Constitution and will foster the spirit of inter- 
national coope ‘ration. 

Everything possible should be done to interce pt the accomplish 
ments of the U. N. favorab lv to all the peoples of the world, to further 
world understanding and cooperation on a worldwide basis. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lewis L. Drill, Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. DRILL, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES, INC. 


Mr. Drinit. Gentlemen of the committee, in the few moments 4 have 
here on this occasion, it is my intention to attempt to stress a point 
that I suspect would not be : stressed and because of perhaps th e fact 
that it constitutes a legal question, that those of us who have been 
following a great profession for the last half peau are charged 
with some obligations that other members are not charged with. 

What I have to say is rather cdlistressing In some respects, 2: d it is 
not intended to bring down applause here or to be made popular, but 
if we are faced with a very important matter to the people of the 
| l ited states and th e United states, in my view and th ie view of our 

‘yanization, is in danger, in very definite danger, it is upon us, in 
eases of this ‘kind. to speak very frankly, not personally, but exceed 
ingly frankly. 


HOW CHARTER WAS CONCEIVED 


I want to call this audience’s and the States’ attention to the fact 
that, in the first place, the United Nations was conceived in the first 
iistance by a ec uple of t raitors, Hiss and H: rr’y Dexter White, known 
eally—his name was Kavelsky, and they formulated what is known 
as the antecedent of the United Nations, the Dumbarton Oaks Conven- 
tion, which was held in the spring of 1945, a copy of which I have 
here before me, and I will read the very beginning of this extraor- 
= nary document and call your attention to what was stated openly 
by them at that time to be the purpose of the meeting. 


Dumbarton Oaks. How to transform the proposed organization into world 
government by consent of the governed. 


The footnote in that document stated this: 
Get your friends to write. Organize an action group, and send a delegate to 
Washington to testify at the congressional hearings. Use every means imagin- 


able to make your opinions felt before the coming important international con- 
ferences in San Francisco, April 25 


That was the atmosphere in which this organization was conceived. 
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FAILURE OF U. N. EXPERIMENT 


Now, if I would make a statement which was made here by a com- 
inittee that I am asking them to read, you would think it was very 
extravagant and would, perhaps, treat me in a very unfriendly way 
xbout it; therefore, I am going to quote a statement here from the 
Committee for Constitutional Government of the United States, a 
committee that was founded entirely upon Americanism and upon 
patriotism, that has done a great thing for this country. 

The first thing was to prevent the packing of the Supreme Court. 
Here is what they said about this United Nations: 

This country has indulged in the most gigantic unprecedented experiment in 
internationalism ever known. It has sought to weld a common front of civilized, 
freedom-loving nations against barbarian tyranny. It has sought to do this by 
persuasion and precept, even by gifts on a scale undreamed of in history. The 
experiment has failed. Those whom we befriended have repaid us by a cold 
repudiation based on unilateral self-interest. 

Amid all this, the enemy has outsmarted us. Having no civilized scruples, he 
could use conquest and treachery as his tools. We have been cleverly check- 
mated in Europe, Eastern Europe seized, Germany split, France and Italy steri- 
lized by inflation, Britain dulled by internal arguments. 


FOR THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Now, before anything else is done to save us from this organiza- 
tion—I do not say it should be abandoned—my organization feels that 
way, but there must be an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the reason that any preventive measure in the United 
Nations Charter, which I have before me here, is ineffective because 
they can themselves amend the Constitution any time they want to, 
and it is the supreme law of the land. 

The only way to prevent it is in our Constitution of the United 
States, and I am disappointed that every member of this committee 
failed to vote, not one, for the amendment, the Bricker amendment 
so-called, and not only that, but my information is, gentlemen, that 
there are certain members of this committee of eight who are members 
of world organizations, and who have sponsored them in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Now, whether that is true or not is for you to say, but it is an im- 
portant matter to the people of this Nation. We are not in favor of 
world government unless we want to abolish the Constitution of the 
United St: ates, 

The CHatrMan. Ww ell, you see, folks, there is great ground for 
difference here. I just want to say that the membership of the United 
States delegation at San Francisco included Governor Stassen of 
your own State, Senator Vandenberg, and Senator Connally. 

Now, I cannot agree that they we re duped. I feel that the greatness 
of America is being exemplified here, where men and women can ex- 
press their views, which they cannot do in Communist China or in 
Russia; that is the greatness of America. So we are glad to get all 
this diversity. We are here for that purpose and we are not here, as 
lam doing slightly now, to talk back. 

Senator Humrnrey. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well for the 
record if we were to have the name of the officer of the Committee for 
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Constitutional Government. | believe, that Mr. Drill elted. What is 
the name ? 

Mr. Dritx. The president—it is contained in my submission of 16 
ere will find it there. 

senator Humrurey. Is that the same gentleman who was held in 
contempt by the Congress under the investig: tions that were conducted 
in the House of Re ‘presenti itives some ye: ars ago 

Mr. Dritit. Whom do you refer to now ¢ 

Senator Humpnrery. Mr. — R-u-m-l-e-y. 

Mr. Drm. Mr. Rumley, yes, by the Buchanan committee, an abor- 


tive thing, a clear abortion. : 
Senator Humeurey. He is the same man who was held in contempt 

by the Congress / 
Mr. Drint. And the Supreme Court held it was unlawful. 
The Cuarman. Mr. Carl 8S. Miller of St. Paul. Carry on, sir. 7 


STATEMENT OF CARL S. MILLER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Mitier. Chairman Wiley, Senator Humphrey, Senator Thye, 
a great deal of what I could have said has been said, so I will try to 
deal witha point which I hope might be a little different. 

I am a scientific research man, if I may presume to say so. I am 
one of a 21 ‘oup of section leaders in the research labor: atory at Minne 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., I suppose you would say a chemist. 
| spend my time in the laborat tory de: vling with problems or I sit in 
committees that are dealing with problems. ; 

I have been at it for 15 years now, and if there is one thing with 
which | have become impressed, it has been that all of our problems 
have usually yielded to facts. 

Now, when I talk to the other research men around me, we are a 
little bit aghast, if I may use such an extreme word, to see how little 
money our country is spending on our No. 1 problem. 


PREVENTING WAR THROUGH INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF WEAPONS 


Our No. 1 problem, as we see it, is to keep this country from getting 
into another war. 

Being scientific people we cannot help but add up the simple arith- + 
metic of atomic bombs and/or the simpler fact that only 6 percent of an 
attacking air force has ever been stopped in all of history. Therefore, 
we fee] that this problem deserves a much oreater effort than it has 
ever been given. 

We feel that the United States of America is the natural country to 
lead the world in this problem. 

To this end I have outlined a few points. 

The Cuatrman. How do you define your problem ? 

Mr. Mintzer. The problem is to prevent world war ITI. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Mitirr. I do not refer to delaying it. Arming will delay world 
war IIT, and that is good, but we must prevent it. 

Senator Tuyr. How ? 

Mr. Minrer. One, the United States should openly declare pet 
the peace we seek lies in the internation: al control of weapons. I do 
not pretend to know the details of how that may be achieved. 
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Two, we should unofficially appoint ourselves the leaders of man- 
kind in this great quest, operating, of course, through the United 
Nations. 

Three, we should give the project top priority, top advertising, and 
unlimited financing; staff it with hundreds of experts from all parts 
of the world. 

I do not think there is any shortage of experts or intelligence or 
honest people in the world. 

Four, we should send these cosmopolitan teams to all parts of the 
world to live with the people and find the answer to the question: 
Under what conditions will each country abandon national armament 
wnd look to international author ity for its secur! ty ¢ 


HOW TO GET BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, at nal point, and not to charge the 
time against Mr. Miller, how are you going to determine that when 
you cannot get into a country like Russia ? 

Mr. Mitier. If we could not have all the nations, it is much better 
to have some of them, preferably, of course, most of them. We must 
start. Any other course leads, I believe, to world war III. 

Senator Tuyr. In No. 4, you stated that we should send these cos- 
mopolitan teams of experts into all parts of the world to find the 
answer. Now, we can get into our allied countries, but we cannot get 
into Russia. That which has prevented just exactly what you advo- 
cate has been Russia’s defiance and denial of the other nations to visit 
its country, except those who chose to be allied and friendly with 
Russia. There is the problem that the world is facing. 

Mr. Miter. I agree. 

Senator Ture. That leadership was ours, which the United States 
won upon the field of battle, and we are assuming th: it leadership. But 
if you could outline some way in which we could get back of the Iron 
Curtain to exercise just what you advocate, then you would be making 
a great contribution here this morning. 

Mr. Mitter. I could not do that in a minute, and I do not think I 
could do it in an hour. However, even if we do not know how to do 
that, we have a great deal of other things which are very imports int 
that we could do, name ly, to get every other nation or every other 
nation possib le, to try to cooperate on T de such basis. 

Now, I would like t to reemp yhasize, L do not a4 to know the 
details. I merely believe if we treat this as a research project and get 
the facts, the solution will reveal itself. 


DEFINITION OF WEAPONS 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr, Chairman, may I ask, on your point No. 1, 
ilo you refer only to weapons of mass destruction, such as nuclear 
weapons, and bacteriological warfare or are you referring to all forms 
of weapons ? 

Mr. Miuuer. I am not sure where to draw the line. but I would cer- 
tainly draw it below a machinegun. 

Senator Humpurey. The reason I ask won qu stion is, I think, t] iat 
we have to be some what care fu | In this a i bec: ause we are not only 
faced with the matter of mass dectiactive Weapond but we are also 
faced with population problems in the matter of our security. 
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I think there has been a little loose thinking about just eliminating 
weapons of mass destruction, such as atomic or nuclear weapons, and 
leaving jarge arms that are still propelled by conventional weapons, 
and thereby leaving countries at the mercy of large land armies. 

I think we have got to think very clearly through on it. I have been 
of the opinion that one of the weaknesses of the Baruch plan, while in 
the main I have been sympathetic toward it, as a means of inter- 
national disarmament, has been that it has limited itself too much to 
one area of weapons. We have to keep in mind today that the factor 
of strength which we have in defense, is our present superiority in 
scientific developments. We surely do not have the manpower; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Mixtuer. Yes, that is very true, and it is very necessary that we 
stay ahead. But this is merely delaying, it is not preventing the war. 

Senator Humrurey. Just one question so that I think your testi- 
mony might be more helpful. I see that you are with the central re- 
search department of one of our fine companies here in Minnesota, the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you do defense work in that department ? 

Mr. Mixier. I do not. 

Senator Humrurey. I mean, does that particular department do de- 
fense work ? 

Mr. Mitier. Our company has some defense contracts; I do not hap- 
pen to be working on them. I have no objection to working on them. 

Senator Humrrery. I just wanted to know—-I understand. I was 
try ing to be helpful to you, sir, not to be eritical. I thought it might 
be interesting to know whether or not the members of that depart- 
ment hed had top security clearance, and so forth: is that true? 

Mr. Mituer. I have. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure that you had, and that is why I asked 
the question, because I think the credibility of a witness is as important 
as his statement, and I am sure that you have the credibility. 

Mr. Miturr. I have “secret,” I do not know how high that is. 

Senator Humrpurey. That i is good. 


A PROBLEM OF HUMAN NATURE 


The CrarrmMan. Is not the fundamental problem that of human 
nature? Is it not the ornery human mind that is causing our trenbles ? 
In some of these colonial countries where some people are called Com- 
munists, they are not really Communists; they are revolutionists like 
we were 150 or 175 years ago, and they will stay that way until eco- 
nomic conditions in those countries are improved. We must get at the 
leaders in the Kremlin and get their minds to function according to 
the Ten Commandments. Until we do that we will find the human 
race constantly in conflict, will we not ? 

Mr. Mirier. Well, I have had people say to me, “You will never 
bring about any kind of world law until you have brotherhood in the 
hearts of men.” 

My answer to that is that laws are made for men who do not love 
each other. 

The Cuarrman. I do not see that that—— 
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Mr. Min Ler. Did I answer your question ‘ 

The CHaman. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Mitirer. I am sorry. 

The CuarrmMan. Because we have had the Ten Commandments for 
a long time, and eve Ty one of them is violated eve ry di Ly. 

There are 2,300 million human beings on this globe, and something 
in the order of only 300 million of them want the same kind of politi- 
cal government that we want. To try to get the 2 billion, with all 
their various characteristics, from the lowest I. Q. up to the highest, 
from the lowest standard of living up to the highest, is very difficult, 
Hitler and the Kaiser said that a treaty is only a scrap of paper, 
meaning that back of it there was no moral responsibility. That is 
what is needed, moral responsibility, as I see it, and we are working 
toward it. 

We are reaching out to create some kind of world order, not as has 
been suggested, a world government, because you and I would not 
have much comnioet in living in the same house with people who do not 
think the way we do politically, religiously, economically and morally. 
That will only come when the peoples of the earth are ready for it. 
We are interested in the problem of peace, how best to preserve the 
peace. At present it seems to be that the Kremlin threatens and its 
satellites recognize only one argument, and that is force. 

We have got to keep our powder dry and use any instrumentality 
that is morally right until this peace that you and I most desire comes. 

You have provoked this discussion, and it is a good provocation, 
but if we keep on this way we will be here until next week, so I thank 
you, sir. 

Mr. Minuer. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL S. MILLER, MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


Thank you for this opportunity to present my views on U. N. Charter revision. 

As leader of a group of scientific research men I am well aware of the poten- 
tial of atomic energy in modern warfare. I have come to realize that all nations, 
including ours, now stand defenseless before an immense force which is in the 
hands of irresponsible people, and it threatens to de -stroy us 

The solution to the problem is obviously world disarm: iment, but the means 
for achieving it are not so obvious. In research work we say, “To know the facts 
is to solve the problem.” Your committee, is I believe, taking the first step in 
helping the world and us get the facts 

We might be able to help considerably in solving this problem by throwing 
on the table at a U. N. Charter Review Conference, some bold high-principled 
proposals as a means of showing our good faith. The final workable solution 
would evolve after a few years of study, if they were years of intensive fact- 
finding. 

To this end I propose: 

1. That the United States openly declare that the peace we seek lies in 
the international control of weapons 

2. That we appoint ourselves leaders of mankind in the great quest, oper- 
ating through the United Nations of course 

3. That we give the project top priority in the propaganda war, unlimited 
financing, and staff it with hundreds of experts from all countries. 

4. Send these cosmopolitan teams to all parts of the world to find the 
answer to the question, “Under what conditions would each country abandon 
national armament and look to an international authority for its security?” 

In a few years we would know what revisions of the U. N. Charter were feasible 
and wise. 
My best wishes go with you for the success of your important work 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. FREDERICK WINSTON, REPRESENTING 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Winston. Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, Senator Thye, 
1 am Mrs. Frederick Winston, of Minneapolis; I am a vice president 
of the Minnesota League of Women Voters, and its United Nations 
chairman. It is as a representative of the League of Women Voters 
of Minnesota that Iam spe aking tod: ay. 

Our organization is an integral part of the League of Women Vot- 
ers of the United States, and has a membership in Minnesota of 5,017, 
ri pre senting 56 commun ities. 

First of all, I would like to say that the League of Women Voters 
does not at this time have an organization position favoring or oppos- 
ine United Nations review and revision in 1955. 

However, I would like to present to this committee certain consid- 
erations which league members will bear in mind in reaching a deci- 
sion as to what position the league should take on this question. 

One reason why we do not at this time have a position favoring or 
opposing United Nations Charter review and revision is this: The 
League of Women Voters operates on a democratic procedure, just as 
vour commitee is doing today. We go back to the individual member 
in reaching decisions as to what the league shall adopt as concerted 
action. Certainly this is not the easiest and the quickest way of 
reaching decisions. 

However, we feel that it is indeed the best way not only for your 
committee and for our organization, certainly it is for our country. 

Proposals for revision of United Nations Charter articles, as your 
committee certainly knows, are coming from different sources. They 
are varied and they are of unequalled value. 


STUDY OF PROPOSALS 


League members are now at the stages of studying and weighing 


h proposals. just as we welghed the propos tion mace at Dumbar- 


ton Oaks for a “a tea Nations organization, before beginning its 
Ippo! just as v aluated the United Nations Charter before de- 
ding that we would urge our Government to ratif it: Vu tas we, 
in the years that the United Nations has bee in operation, have as- 
ed its accomplishments and have worked to increase its uses and 


ts streneth, and full United Nations approp! ms, I mean full 
Uni —_ states ap propria ons for the | nited uate 


Wi! we are furnishing league members inform: ition on current 
er revision proposals for their study and evalu: ition, the league’s 

on remains at this time full support of the United Nations as 
presently con tituted, reserving judement is to the wisdom of press- 


@ TO) United Nations Charter revision in 1955. 

League support of the United Nations, as presently constituted, in- 
( ides support of arti le LO9, section 3, which provide that a proposal 
to call a conference to rey iew the ch irter shall be place d on the agenda 
of the 10th annual session of the General As embly in 1955. 


| would like to summarl e what the League of Women Voters’ 


position is, with regard to what the United States can do at this time 
to use and strengthen the United Nations. 
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The position that was adopted at the convention in April of this 
year is, first of all, the League of Women Voters is in favor of the 
United States support of the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, including adequate financial contributions, increased use and im- 
proved procedures ; second, the League of Women Voters favors 
United States support of measures designed to keep the peace through 
the United Nations, and regional defense arrangements; third, the 
League of Women Voters favors that the United States support meas- 
ures to promote international economic development and technical 
assistance, 

This program has been attained through the League of Women 
Voters’ democratic process, and it represents the majority opinion to 
date of the members of the League of Women Voters on how the 
United States may best use and strengthen the United Nations. 

Thank you. 

The Coarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Winston follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. FREDERICK WINSTON, REPRESENTING THE LEAGUE OF 
WoMEN VOTERS OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Wiley and Members of the Committee, my name is Mrs. Frederick 
Winston. My home is in Minneapolis, Minn. I am vice president of the League 
of Women Voters of Minneapolis and its United Nations chairman. Iam alsoa 
member of the board of directors of the Minneapolis Foreign Policy Association, 
and assisted in planning the institute on United Nations Charter review held 
in April on the University of Minnesota campus under the sponsorship of the 
world affairs center and the center for continuation study. It is as a representa- 
tive of the League of Women Voters of Minnesota that I am appearing today. 
This organization is an integral part of the League of Women Voters of the 
United States and has a membership of 5,017 in Minnesota, representing 56 
communities 

The League of Women Voters is most favorably impressed by the procedure 
adopted by the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 


approaching the question of revision of the United Nations Charter. We consider 





this method of going to the grassroots a forceful demonstration of democracy at 
work. It offers the opportunity for free expression of the will of the people; it 
Stimulates responsible citizen participation in gove ment 

Since promoting citizen participation in government one of the league’s prime 
objectives, we heartily welcome this approach in the committee’s work. We 
believe also that these hearing ould help the Congress to reach conclusions 
\ ean | ssured of n support when proposed for enactment into 
national poli 

As league members, we well know that holding hearings ifting and weighing 
estimony, is by » means the quickest and siest nue to reaching decisions. 
We k v this be e our own ! 11 l es en adopt- 

g prog s ce d league action 

Wes a s¢ vernme lL iss I ng wl h each League em- 
her has the right, indeed the responsibility, to express to her local league her 
opinion as to what measures our organization should support or oppose as a 
inited body Recommendations from local and State leagues form the basis for 
the proposed program submitted to delegates for final adoption at our biennial 
onventions. This is admittedly a diffi t and often a slow process. But it is 
the method of democrac ad el gl} ne, we believe, f ul 

ganization as for the Nation 

It is because the development of league ac n is ased on this democratie 
process that the League of Women Vote has not at this time an organization 
position favoring or opposing United Nations Charter revision 

Proposals sior t Ss e is I e 
position to know, are coming from many sources ar e of great variet nd 
unequal value. League members are at the stage of studying and weighing such 
proposal just as we evaluated the proposition 1 ( Dumbarton Oaks for 

United Nations organization before giving it support ist as we examined the 
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United Nations Charter evolved at San Francisco be.ore urging its ratification 
by the United States—just as we have assessed the accomplishments of the United 
Nations during its first 10 years while working for increased uses, strength, and 
full United States appropriations for the United Nations, 

While furnishing league members information on current United Nations 
Charter revision proposals for their study and evaluation, the league’s position 
remains: full support of the United Nations as presently constituted, reserving 
judgment as to the wisdom of pressing for United Nations Charter revision in 


League support of the United Nations as presently constituted includes support 
of article 109 (3), which provides that a proposal to call a conference to review 
the charter shall be placed on the agenda of the 10th annual session of the General 
Assembly (1955). Support of the principle that charters and constitutions should 
receive examination and review is implicit in the league’s consistent endeavor 
to promote efficiency on all levels of government. It is not therefore the provi 
sion for review contained in article 109 (3) which is in question. It is rather 
the timing of such an effort. Our concern is whether the international situation 
now and for the immediate future can provide a favorable atmosphere for the 
development of a better United Nations Charter than we now have 

In deciding whether the League of Women Voters should support or oppose 
charter revision at this time, members will bear in mind such considerations as 
the following 

We observe that, even within the framework of a perhaps imperfect charter, 
the United Nations during its first 10 years has been able to test and prove its 
efficacy as an instrument to promote world peace through collective security 
conflicts in several key areas have been successfully conciliated through United 
Nations intervention; greater equality among the nations of the world, which 
ean diminish the tensions leading to war, has been significantly advanced by 
United Nations agencies; regional defense arrangements have been achieved 
without violating the present charter. 

The fact that the existing United Nations Charter has proved adequate for 
these undertakings should not, of course, permit us to close our eyes to the 
ineffectiveness of the United Nations in dealing with such collective security 
problems as disarmament, the establishment of an international police force, the 
extension of United Nations membership to include all peaceable nations of the 
world Nor can we overlook the United Nations’ incapacity to take effective 
action in solving certain poltical problems—for example, those in Africa 

However, can we be persuaded that different provisions of the United Nations 
Charter would necessarily have enabled the United Nations to reach agreement 
on the above-stated problems, or to settle international conflicts successfully ? 
Before endorsing revision we ought to be convinced that a Charter imposing 
heavier obligations and stricter prohibitions would force the nations into line 
rather than split the organization of the United Nations asunder. Without the 
veto power assigned to permanent members of the Security Council, without the 
safeguards surrounding matters of domestic jurisdiction, it may well be argued 
that the United Nations could not have weathered the crises of its first 10 years 
or be confident of surviving future crises. 

The principal difficulties blocking the completely effective operation of the 
United Nations appear to stem not necessarily from the document governing its 
action They are the result of conflicting interests among nations which have 
developed or become apparent since the adoption of the Charter in 1945. The 
league concurs in the belief which many other groups have doubtless stated to 
your committee: that it is not the words but the willing spirit which determines 
the success of an international organization. Would changing the words bring 
the interests of the nations closer together, or must the amalgamation of these in 
terests be accomplished by other forces? 

The salient fact that the United Nations have managed to hold together 
through the stresses and strains of these early years should be testimony to the 
need and value of the organization and to the flexibility and toughness of its exist 
ing Charter 

Despite the split in its very cornerstone, the United Nations is still standing 
The United Nations was founded on the principle of unanimity of the great 
powel Even with the great rift in its cornerstone—East and West—the struc 
ture has had enough thrust and pull to stay intact. May it not continue to do so 
without drastic redesign of the edifice? 

Some of the questions, then, which league members will be considering while 
working toward united league support or opposition to United Nations Charter 
revision in 1955 are: 
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(1) Is there reason to believe that the major powers can reach greater agree- 
ment on Charter provisions in 1955 than was achieved 10 years ago when their 
interests appeared more compatible? 

(2) In an effort to develop a firmer, more perfect instrument at this time, may 
we perhaps lose the resiliency of the present Charter? We have seen the United 
Nations Charter adjust to radically different conditions from those which it 
was designed to govern. We cannot doubt that there will be future international 
disturbances not now foreseen. The United Nations Charter must continue to be 
flexible enough to meet such challenges. 

(3) If we should succeed in amending the Charter in the near future, despite 
the contentious international mood, surely we would want to believe that we 
have guaranteed collective security. What might be the consequence if that 
Charter should prove unable to maintain world peace? Disillusionment could 
conceivably drive the nations, including the United States, regardless of its stake 
and great responsibility in the United Nations, to withdraw from the organi- 
zation. 

To the league, such an eventuality would be the ultimate catastrophe in inter- 
national relations. It is our belief that so long as the United Nations continues 
te operate, hope for preserving world peace through collective security remains 
alive 

On the basis of this conviction, the League of Women Voters at its 1954 conven- 
tion has reaffirmed its position in favor of : 

(1) United States support of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
including adequate financial contributions, increased use, and improved proce 
dures 

2) United States support of measures designed to keep the peace through 
the United Nations and regional defense arrangements 

3) United States support of measures to promote international economic 
development and technical assistance 

Attained through the League’s democratic process, this position represents the 
majority opinion to date of members of the League of Women Voters on how the 
United States may best use and strengthen the United Nations 


The CHatrman. Mr. Robert H. Beck. 


{ 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. BECK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Mr. Beck. Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, Senator Thye, my 
wife, Mrs. Beck, was unable to come this morning, although she was 
to appear before you, and I am sent in her stead, in part, although I 


have my own message—I am sent as her mouthpie 


The Crairman. You are not distinct in that respect. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Beck. And with your indulgence, and at her instruction, may 
I read into the record her statement, and circulate the same among you. 
It is a much more brief and moving’ statement than the one that lL am 


going to give afterward. 


Our churches, schools, industries, and families represent our aspirations as a 
civilized nation. War in any form blights the existence of human enlightenment. 
The United Nations is an instrument dedicated to the maintenance of peace. I 


support the United Nations and civilization synonymously and unconditionally. 


That is signed by Mrs. Beck. 

Now, ] amon my own. 

I wonder if I might preface- 

The CHatrmMan. That is because she is not here. [ Laughter. | 
Mr. Beck. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Let us get that straight. 

Mr. Beck. Not all of this need appear in the record 

Senator Humpurey. It will though. 

Mr. Beck. It will be used against me. [ Laugliter. | 
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STRENGTHENING OF MORALITY NEEDED 


By way « f preface, if I may, I hould W sh to ul derscore, Senato1 


Wiley. vour own commitment to a moral frame of reference, and 
lso Senator Thye’s belief that this moral con mitment or a com 


mitment toan oral frame of reference 1s to be supplemented by police 


action, as it were, using again your own analogy of the police force in 
the city of Minneapolis, and my thinking, as I wish to develop it here, 
runs to the end of a strengthening of the possibility of morality, be 
cau e will have more law. That is, in general, what I wish to say. 

If [ly Vv, by way of peak ng to points made by Jacobson and, per- 
hay also Mr. Me Laughl n. 1 feel that a charter review or a conference 


for a charter review would not really rock the boat or inflame passions. 
I think t is a little lack of conf dence in our honorable Senators and 
Repre entatives, and in the merican people, too, Let the chips fall 
where they may, and the discussion will be fruitful, as it has been 11 
this committee. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you running for office? You are good. 

Mr. Beck. Imay. [Laughter. 

The CuarrmMan. Lam waiting for you to include Senator Humphrey 


Mr. Beck. I am coming to Senator Humphrey. [Laughter.] 


PROVISION FOR INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORC] 


Mr. Beek. I wish to propose, seconding the thinking of Mr. Rich 
ard Okie, that we have provision for an international police force 
SUDel | by the Military Staif Committee of the Security Counceil. 
u ClLY respol ble to the A sembly wh ( h. | be! eve, nueht wel] 
absi » the Security Coun il, leavin or if within the Assembly a \ 
exe e ¢ I ( { it the effort of the Disarmament ¢ ommisst 
of the Security Council, as perhaps reenvisaged, have at its command 
inst ent f« effective prevention of age on: that all such n 
sti ents below the level of the machinegun to be limited and lodged 
with the police force of the Military Staff Committee of the Security 
Cou | ’ 

I believe that there might well be a pros ion for a more representa 


ree here with Professor McLaughlin, and also 


with Mr. York Langton, who spoke for the 20 countries now knocking 


I believe that these deas wol ld call for the provision of an inter 
national court in which all clisputes between nations, those that might 
lea ito war. be arbitrated: that a more rene! il budget for the opera 
tion of the United Nations, its committees and commissions be afforded 
and this, perhaps, again 1 connection with Mr. Laneton’s thought, 

f tax, although I begrudge all taxes 
I feel that a tax there levied would be much more effective than the 
\ further embellishment of ideas must rest with my statement. I 
cannot share them with you orally. 

The CHatrmMan. We thank you, sir. You have brought a littl 
humor intothissituation. [ Laughter. | 

(‘] he prepared statement of Mr. Beck is iS follow .3 


1? 
j 
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A MEMORANDUM ON REVISION OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The following 5-point memorandum proposes ideas that I would wish to have 
supported by the Government of the United States 


1. Provision for an international police force supervised by the Military Staff 
Committee of the Security Council and ultimately responsible to the Security 
Council 

2. Buttressing the efforts of the Disarmament Commission of the Security 
Council by urging that all instruments for effective aggression be limited to those 
lodged with the police force of the Military Staff Coramittee of the Security 
Council, 

2 


3. Provision for a representative assembly. 

4. Provision for an international court in which all disputes between nations 
that cannot be resolved peacefully shall be arbitrated. 

5. A generous budget for the operation of the United Nations, its Committees, 
and Commissions, 

The CHarrmMan. Our next witness is Carl Lundgren, and if I am 
correct, he speaks for the American Legion, Minneapolis; is that 
right ? 


STATEMENT OF CARL LUNDGREN, NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. LUNDGREN. Lama national committeman. 

Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, I am a national 
committeeman for the \merican Leeion and, as Suc h. represent almost 
85.000 members of this State, and at the national level each depart- 
ment or State has a member. 

In the short time allocated, I could not, of course, go into all of the 
ramifications of this thing, as the Legion has studied it in its Foreign 
Relations Commission, and I think that you gentlemen are well 
familiar with the stand that they have taken. 

In 1945, when the U. N. came into being, perhaps it was never met 
with a more favorable reception than it. was met with in the American 
Legion because we hoped that in this United Nations we would have 
an organization through which, by arbitration, we could eliminate 
war. Certainly we are cognizant of the tragedies of war. 

But as early as 1946, because of the aggressive attitude of Russia, 
we felt some change was necessary; discussions were prevalent in all 
Legion posts throughout the country. It was a matter of great 
concern. 

LEGION VIEWS ON U.N. 


Out of the Middletown, Ohio, post came a resolution that has pretty 
much been the standard for our thinking ever since. 

We believe in a limitation of the veto power insofar as any acts of 
aggression are concerned. We believe that we should strengthen our 
World Court so that they would have jurisdiction over the arms, the 
limitation of arms and atomic energy; that all nations should be open 
to inspection, and any nation that would not accede to that sort of 
thing, as Russia, of course, would be opposed to it, should not be con- 
sidered in the United Nations setup. 

We believe in a world police force. 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, would you expel Russia now ? 

Mr. Lunperen. I personally think that we might as well face it, 
and if she will not play ball, as the saying is, we should just slug it out 
and stand on our own feet, and slug it out on our own terms. 
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The Cuarrman. Supposing she used the veto ? 

Mr. Lunperen. That isthe purpose, we should limit the veto. If we 
passed that limitation of veto power through the U. N. in this coming 
hearing, we believe that a hearing should be held, and we believe in the 
police force; we believe that 20 percent of that police force should 
come from the minor powers. It would have a great psychological 
effect that these boys get together and they come to a pretty common 
understanding. 

When we served—before we served and, perhaps, we had sympathy 
with people who cast aspersions at minority groups, but when we 
served, we found out that there were good and bad in all nationalities, 
and if you had a 20 percent coming from the smaller nations it would 
have a binding effect, and then 20 percent from all of the other major 
powers—20 percent of the minor groups to be a permanent group, and 
the others to be held in reserve. Certainly we need some policing force 
to control these aggressor nations. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lunperen. Thank you. 

(The statement of Mr. Kelley, presented by Mr. Lundgren is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ROGERS KELLEY, OF EpINBURG, TEx., CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


This statement relates to the past and present views of the American Legion 
concerning revision of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The American Legion has been a supporter of the United Nations organizations, 
since its inception in 1945. The American Legion expected much from the U. N. 
It was generally felt that from a veteran’s point of view, the U. N. was con- 
ceived as an organized international group whose main purpose was to prevent 
another world conflict. 

Early in 1946, because of Russia’s aggressive attitude, and because of the 
U. N.’s obvious weaknesses in matters of preventing aggression, it was apparent 
that the U. N., as then constituted, was not the answer to the prayers of veterans. 
Another world conitlict was possible, and almost probable, and the U. N. was 
powerless to stop it. 

Throughout the Nation American Legion posts became worried, apprehensive 
and anxious to do everything possible to strengthen the U. N. into the strong 
organization that most veterans had hoped and expected the U. N. to be. 

In June 1946 American Legion Post 218, of Middletown, Ohio, after consider- 
able study and discussion, adopted a resolution recommending revision of the 
U. N. Charter so as to provide: 

(a) Limitation of the use of the veto in matters of aggression or preparation 
for aggression. 

(>) Limitation of world arms production through the establishment of arms 
quotas guaranteed through a system of positive international inspection and the 
adoption of the United States proposals for international control of atomic 
energy. 

(c) Establishment of an effective tyranny-proof international police force com- 
posed of an independent active force under the direction of the Security Council 
and a reserve force of national contingents. 

The Middletown American Legion post resolution was adopted in August by 
the American Legion department of Ohio. 

At the national convention of the American Legion in San Francisco in October 
of 1946, the Legion went on record as advocating the strengthening of the U. N. 
for the sole purpose of making it an effective agency to keep the peace and to pre- 
vent aggression. The Middletown post plan was passed on to the American 
Legion standing commisson on foreign relations for further study. 

This commission approved the Middletown post plan in November of 1946, and 
in May of 1947, the plan was officially approved by the national executive commit- 
tee of the Legion. 
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This American Legion plan was approved by the American Legion at its na- 
tional convention in New York City in 1947. In every year since that time the 
American Legion at its annual national convention has confirmed and reapproved 
this original plan for strengthening the U. N. through charter revision. 

In 1948 the American Legion at its Miami convention said: 

“The American Legion was among the earliest to recognize the deliberate 
purpose of the U. 8. S. R. to sabotage the United Nations and thus weaken it as 
an instrument for world peace and justice. Therefore, far from abandoning it, 
we promptly advocated that it be strengthened, especially against tae misuse of 
the veto. The value of the United Nations as a medium for the expression of 
world public opinion has recently been demonstrated by its hearings on the 
Berlin crisis. To make it fully effective, we urge that it be strengthened by 
charter amendments in three principal ways: 

“First, by the removal of the veto in all matters of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, and the strengthening of the International Court of Justice by 
giving it appropriate jurisdiction over individuals and nations in matters per- 
taining to aggression. 

“Second, by the limitation of world arms production and the establishment of 
arms quotas guaranteed by effective international inspection, also the adoption 
of the United States formula for control of atomic energy. 

“Third, by the creation of an adequate, active, independent world police force 
under the control of a vitalized Security Council, together with a reserve force 
of national contingents.” 

As a result of the stand taken at Miami, the Legion embarked on a program 
to sell its program for strengthening the U. N. to the American public. Many 
organizations were approached. Many agreed with the Legion's plan. 

In this same year the American Legion published its full plan for strengthen- 
ing the United Nations in a booklet entitled “Twice Is Too Often.” The Ameri- 
can Legion plan as taken from Twice Is Too Often is quoted: 

“Our study has convinced us that this plan possesses real merit and should 
constitute a long step forward on the road to international peace if adopted by 
the United Nations Organization. We cannot forecast how other nations will 
receive it, nor do we regard it as perfect or a cure-all; but, in our judgment, it 
is the best plan yet evolved and is so essentially reasonable that other nations 
would be bound to give it respectful attention and find it difficult, in good faith, 
to reject it. Nor do we assert that this or any other plan in itself can assure 
permanent peace. Nothing but eternal vigilance and constant effort on the part 
of every citizen can do that. As we who have worn the uniform so well know, 
if agreements are not lived up to, it is only a nation’s constant readiness to pro- 
tect its own boundaries and liberties which can save it from the ravages of war. 
What your committee does assert is that the American Legion, through further- 
ing this plan, will be pointing the way in a constructive move to preserve that 
peace for which the men and women of World War II have just sacrificed 
so much. 

“The resolution adopted stated : 

“Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., November 21, 22, and 23, 1946, urgently recom- 
mends the immediate strengthening of the United Nations Organization by the 
adoption of three admendments to the United Nations Charter to provide for: 

“1. Reorganization of the United Nations Security Council and the World 
Court with a more effective representation of the nations, and a final decision 
by majority vote in all matters involving aggression or preparation for aggres- 
Also the abolishment of the veto power in all matters involving aggres- 


sion. 
Suggested 


sion or preparation for aggression only, while retaining it elsewhere. 
details would include: 

“(a) To reorganize the Security Council to consist of 10 members, 2 each from 
the United States, Britain and Russia; 1 each from France and China; and 2 
selected collectively by the remaining member states. 

“(b) To abolish the present veto right in cases of aggression or preparation 
for aggression. In all such cases, decisions of the Security Council shall be made 
by a majority of 6 out of 10. In other matters, the present veto right of the five 
major powers to be retained. 

“(c) To define in the United Nations Charter aggression and preparation for 
aggression. Aggression, or aggressive war, shall include an attack with weapons 
of violence by the government of a sovereign state, or by its citizens with its 
acquiescence, against the territory or citizens of another sovereign state. Prep- 
aration for aggression shall include production of weapons beyond previously 
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agreed quotas, or refusal to submit to authorized inspection, or the massing of 
excessive bodies of troops at another nation’s border. 

“(d) To reorganize the International Court of Justice or World Court, with 
power to interpret the revised U. N. Charter and to determine when prepara- 


tion for aggression exists. Its composition shall be similar to that of the reor- 
ganized Security Council, except that its members will serve for life or for a 
substantial term. Its decisions shall be by majority vote and shall, within the 


scope of its authority, be binding upon governments, corporations, and indi- 
viduals. 
‘2. Delegation to the Security Council of adequate powers to suppress aggres- 


sion and prevent preparation for aggression. Suggested details would include: 

“(a) To establish an Atomic Development Authority responsible to the reor- 
ganized Security Council for the rigid control of atomic weapons with proper 
safeguards. The same or a similar authority to have like responsibility as to 
biological, chemical, and other means of mass destruction existing or hereafter 
developed, with like safeguards. 

“(b) In the case of other heavy armament, such as warplanes, warships, 
rockets, and heavy artillery, the Security Council to be empowered and directed 
to limit the total quantity to be produced in the world annually, and to allot to 
each of the five major powers an individual production quota, which it may not 
exceed, and to allot to the remaining member states a collective production quota 
which shall be produced within their territories solely by a nonprofit Armament 
Authority to be operated under the Security Council, these production quotas 
preferably to be specified in the United Nations Charter after they have been 
arrived at by previous agreement. Such production quotas might be: United 
States, Britain, and Russia, 20 percent each; France and China, 10 percent each ; 
the smaller member states through the Armament Authority, a collective quota 
of 20 percent. In event of actual invasion, the invaded state may exceed its quota 
and take all other steps to resist. 

“(c) To delegate to the Security Council the power and responsibility of 
enforcing all the provisions of these amendments. The Security Council to 
maintain staffs of inspectors and establish branches of the Atomic Development 
Authority throughout the world. The inspectors shall have full access to all 
sources of raw material, plants, and research centers within the scope of their 
authority, and to full information as to any substantial concentration or training 
of armed forces. Refusal by the government of a member state to submit to 
nspection or to recognize the authority of the Security Council and World 
Court shall constitute an act of preparation for aggression. 

“(d) Effective provisions which this committee does not attempt to elaborate 
shall be considered and made effective as to nonmember states to the end that 
they may acquire no advantage by nonmembership. 

“3. Establishment of a strong world police force organized and equipped to 
support impartially and effectively the powers of the Security Council. Sug- 
rested details would include: 

‘(a) The world police force to consist of 1 active international contingent 
and 5 national contingents ready to operate as reserves whenever needed. 

“(b) The Security Council shall establish and maintain under its direct con- 
trol the active international contingent, composed of volunteers from the smaller 
member states only, recruited in national units, this to constitute a professional 


army, highly paid and highly trained and disciplined. They shall owe their 
allegiance to the Security Council only, and shall be equipped with the collective 
heavy weapons produced by the Armament Authority in the smaller member 


states; namely, 20 percent of the world’s production, or equal to that assigned 
to the United States, Britain, or Russia, respectively. 

“(c) The Security Council shall cause the international contingent to move 
against any state found guilty by the World Court of preparation for aggression. 
In event of actual aggression the international contingent shall move immediately 
to resist the aggressor. The international contingent may be stationed tem- 
porarily in Germany or any other occupied enemy territory as troops of occu- 
pation. 

“(d) The national contingents shall consist of the national armed forces of 
the five major powers and shall be equipped with the heavy weapons allotted to 
them in their respective quotas. These shall help and reinforce the international 
contingent whenever needed, and such need shall be determined by majority vote 
of the Security Council. In case the national contingents shall not suffice to 
repel the aggression, further national contingents may be called out but only 
with the consent of their respective governments. 
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“Further resolved, That we recommend to the President and the Congress that 
the United States shall initiate the adoption of the foregoing plan; Provided, 
however, That until such time as the above measures, or similar ones, go into 
effect, the Armed Forces of the United States and its weapons of every nature 
shall be maintained at wholly adequate levels.” 

In 1949, the American Legion endorsed the principle of NATO. The Legion 
said at its national convention resolution on foreign relations at Philadelphia 
in August of 1949: 

“Realizing that we must not neglect to properly protect the areas that have 
received our economic aid, the American Legion in May of this year said, 
‘Because of the misuse of the veto in the United Nations, the peace-loving 
countries of the North Atlantic area have been forced to take action to guarantee 
their mutual self-defense * * and have joined together in a regional defense 
pact in accordance with the provisions of article 51 of the U. N. Charter. We 
wholeheartedly approve the North Atlantie Pact and all of its ramifications.’ 

“We are convinced that this pact, fully implemented, will help prevent further 
aggression in Western Europe by the Soviets. A realistic and adequate program 
of military assistance to pact countries will provide both and assurance of aid, 
and the means to resist. But, the United States, bound to the principle of self- 
help and mutual aid, must encourage the development of a defensive plan within 
the framework of the pact which will make clear to all, that pact participants 
share, to the utmost ability of each, the responsibility of resisting aggression in 
the North Atlantic area. 

“We urge the pact countries to help in the strengthening of the United Nations 
Charter so that eventually it will be the United Nations and not the North 
Atlantic countries that will police world aggresors.” 

In that same report the American Legion urged a regional pact under article 
51 of the charter which called for a mutual defense pact for the Pacific area. 
The purpose of the pact was identical to the proposition now being carried for- 
ward by the Honorable John Foster Dulles, our Secretary of State. The Legion’s 
statement was as follows: 

“We particularly urge our Government to lend its aid in forming a regional 
pact, under article 51 of the United Nations Charter, composed of those freedom 
loving countries of the Pacific and Far Mastern area who, through self-help and 
mutual aid, desire to guarantee their mutual defense and to preserve individual 
liberties.” 

In May of 1950, the American Legion’s position on U. N., as resolved by the 
national executive committee, was 

“We retain our faith in the United Nations. We believe that it can be made 
an effective world authority which can prevent aggression if the charter is 
amended immediately as suggested by the American Legion in November of 
1946—to accomplish the following: 

“1, Removal of the veto power in the two specific instances of matters per- 
taining to aggression and preparation for aggression. 

‘2. The adoption of the United States proposals for the international control 
of atomic energy and the establishment of arms quotas, both to be guaranteed 
through a system of positive international inspection 

“3. Establishment of an effective tyranny-proof international police force. 
This force would consist of two parts, an independent active force to be under the 
direct control of the Security Council and a reserve force made up of the national 
contingents of the major powers capable of backing up the active forces when 
necessary. The result would be that the United Nations through an effective 
police force, could enforce its decisions, prevent aggression and the preparation 
of aggression, and so maintain the peace 
“We believe that the American Legion plan for strengthening the United 
Nations provides the essential basic requirements of and the first steps toward, 
true worldwide enforcement of law and order, which is the immediate necessity. 

“The American Legion is opposed to any form of world federation or world 
government, at this time. 

“Tn 1948, the American Legion recommended a mutual self-defense pact com- 
posed of the nations of the North Atlantie area. Our suggestion was made fully 
a year before the North Atlantic Pact was approved by Congress. 

“As a result of the North Atlantic Pact the nations of Western Europe, Canada, 
and the United States are militarily stronger than at any time since World War 
Il. Arms and essential materials are now flowing and must continue to flow 
to our allies in this area so that the North Atlantic Pact countries will have the 
necessary equipment and trained troops to make a formidable stand against any 


aggressor. 
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“We now urge the countries of the North Atlantic Pact to join forces within 
the United Nations to insist on the amendment of the United Nations Charter 
to accomplish the objectives of the American Legion plan as stated above. In 
this way the democratic nations of the West would thereby declare to the world 
their intention of making the United Nations an effective authority for peace.” 

In 1951, 1952, and 1953, the American Legion made similar declarations regard- 

ing the United Nations, and in each case, reiterated the Legion’s plan for 
strengthening the United Nations into an organization capable of preventing 
aggression. 
The language has not been the same, but the intent of the language remains 
the same. The American Legion does not want world war III. egionnaires 
are not content to wish the war away this time. Legionnaires want to do their 
share in preventing world war III. 

The Legion believes that if the United Nations ever accomplishes its original, 
intended objective of preserving peace by preventing aggression, its charter must 
first be amended to the extent that an agency of the U. N. is enabled to prevent 
iggression or preparation for aggression. The Legion still looks to the U. N. as 
the one organization that can and should keep the peace. Our main interest in 
the U. N. is in its ability to deter and prevent aggression—and thus end the 
threat of world war III. 

The American Legion is vigorously and unalterably opposed to World Govy- 
ernment or World Federation in any fashion, form, or manner. We cherish our 
soverign rights as free men. We love and hold dear the true freedoms of America 
and the American way of life which are enjoyed by no other people. We oppose 
any attempt to amend the United Nations Charter for the purpose of using it 
as a vehicle to foster, directly or indirectly, any type of World Government or 
Federation. 

In this connection the Legion, by resolution, has made the following state- 
ments of policy : 

“In our adherence to the principles and the ideals of the United Nations, and 
in our recommendations to strengthen the United Nations, it must be clearly 
understood that we, in no way, subscribe to or indorse the participation of the 
United States in any form of World Federation or World Government, or an 
intermediate federative organization, which would, in whole or in part, involve 
the sacrifice of sovereignity of the United States. We reiterate our opposition 
therefore, to the participation of the United States in any form of World Federa- 
tion, World Government, or any intermediate federative organization.” (The 
American Legion National Convention, Miami, Fla., October 18, 1951.) 

“The American Legion urges the United States Senate to refuse to ratify any 
igreement or treaty that approves the establishment of the International Criminal 
‘ourt, suggested by the United Nations General Assembly or International 
‘riminal Jurisdiction.” (The American Legion National Convention, New York, 
N. Y., August 27, 1952.) 

“We restate our vigorous Opposition to the participation of the United States 
in any form of world government or federation.” (The American Legion 
National Convention, St. Louis, Mo., September 2, 1953.) 

We must recognize the fact that the United Nations as presently constituted, 
has not proved to be an effective instrumentality for the guaranteeing of world 
peace. Actually, it has been rendered impotent with respect to promoting or 
preserving peace, 

We therefore believe that the charter should be amended so that the U. N. is 
capable of carrying out its real purpose—as visualized by the American Legion. 

We believe that this can be done by 

1. Reorganizing the Security Council so that representation is on a larger 
basis, with fuller recognition of the nations of the so-called free world—who are 
the nations in fact who are willing to work for peace. If such is done, the veto, 
in matters of aggression and preparation for aggression only, can be safely 
discarded 

2. International control of scientific weapons. Such control must include in- 
spection by international teams of inspectors of all nations who possess the ability 
to produce atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, germ warfare or other scientific 
weapons 

3. Establishment of a United Nations police authority. This police authority 
would be composed of an international contingent capable of stopping all minor 
aggressions or preparations for aggression, and national contingents supplied 
by the major powers. 


( 
( 
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The international contingent would be composed of soldiers recruited from 
the minor members of the United Nations. 

The American Legion believes that these are essentials in any discussions con- 
cerning charter revision. We recognize that our suggestions are incomplete and 
at times indefinite. 

We do not pretend to be architects capable of devising a world organization 
that would be perfect in organization and capable of stopping any further ag- 
gressions under any and all conditions. 

But Legionnaires are sincerely interested in the prevention of world war III. 
We do not believe the U. N. as presently constituted can do the job. We believe 
that the U. N., with its charter revised along the line recommended by the 
American Legion, can and will stop further aggression. 

We approve of regional pacts under article 51 of the charter for the collective 
security of its member nations. We believe that all such regional arrangements 
should be continued until the U. N. Charter has been revised to provide safe 
guards equal to the present regional arrangements. 

In April of this year, the Foreign Relations Commission of the American 
Legion met in Washington, D. C. We were honored with an address by the 
chairman of the most distinguished Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, the Honorable Alexander Wiley. 

We had the opportunity of discussing at length, international problems with 
experts from our State Department. 

A great part of our deliberations was devoted to the subject of the United Na- 
tions, and to possible charter revision at the 1955 convention. These delibera- 
tions were condensed into the following which is quoted directly from the resolu- 
tion on this matter adopted by the national executive committee of the American 
Legion in session at Indianapolis, Ind., in early May as follows: 

“The United Nations, endeavoring to operate its program and exercise the juris- 
diction of its charter, remains hampered and retarded in its efforts in the face 
of mounting world tension. 

“It is evident there is no intention on the part of Soviet Russia to join in any 
collective action for the elimination of world tension and the peaceful settle- 
ment of world problems. This fact is substantiated by Russia’s indiscriminate 
use of the veto. 

“The fact remains the U. N. has been successful in many negotiations. The 
value of the U. N. as a world forum, giving opportunities for discussion and 
statements of policy of its members, is inestimable. 

“The U. N., as an association of sovereign nations, by its nature and the im- 
plications of its charter, represents the hope of the free world that it will, in due 
time, be the instrument for the creation and preservation of world peace. 

“We urge a continuing support of its efforts. 

“A special subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Commission has been mak- 
ing a strenuous and detailed study of what might be involved in possible changes 
in the U. N. Charter during the charter review provided for by the charter, in 1955. 

“To date there has been no available data indicating the interest of foreign 
governments on any probable changes. Our own Government has just recently 
begun its studies and hearings on the subject and very little indications appear, 
as of this date, to signify the Government’s intentions. We urge a continuing 
study of this subject, for the purpose of keeping the American Legion abreast of 
all proposed changes, by whatever government, so that we may keep our policy 
on a current basis. 

“The fact that no action can take place before 1955, and the further fact that 


the deliberations by the member nations involved, in a review or attempted re 


vision, will be a procedure of long duration, affords ample time and opportunity 
to allow for further study. We urge the American Legion to continue its policy 
of opposition to any type of world government and consequently oppose any pro- 
posal that may be directed to this effort. 

“Once again we restate the Legion plan to strengthen the U. N. by limitations 
of the use of the veto in matters of aggression, international control of scientific 
weapons, and the establishment of an effective U. N. armed force 

“We favor a change in the U. N. Charter that will restrict the U. N. to its basic 
purpose for which it was founded—to maintain peace throughout the world.” 
The American Legion, National Executive Committee, Indianapolis, Ind., May 4, 
1954. 

The American Legion is, as you can see, currently interested in charter re 
vision, and currently studying revision proposals threugh a subcommittee of the 
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nding Foreign Relations Commission Further and more complete proposals, 
conce ng charter revision, should be forthcoming after this study has been com 
pleted nd after the national convention of the American Legion in Washington, 
I>. ¢ I ite A ust of this veat 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Pierce Butler, of St. Poul, United World Fed 


eralists It 1 vood to see you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF PIERCE BUTLER, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Mr. Burier. Senator, it is nice to see you. 

Gentlemen of the committee, My appearance has been noted, my 
Statement has been filed. Llowever, l have attempted, by what has 
heel uid in the colloquy, to ce part from that statement. [Tam ad 
verting particularly to what was said by Mr. Miller a few minutes a 
with which J agree, and with the questio1 s which that prompted from 


vO: 
ne committee. 


DEFINITION OF WEAPONS 


Senator Humphrey asked where the line of weapons would be 
drawn. Of course, we are all keenly aware that if we make up our 
minds now, as was said a moment ago, and slug it out with Russia, now 
that the new weapons are not designed for use against operating 
urmies but are designed for use against the cities and their factories 
and their laboring masses and their populations, they are city busters, 

d they are not army busters, and certainly an enforced regulation of 
armament should include not only them but any weapon that Way be 
used in aggressive warfare or that is oreater than that needed for local 
and internal police, 


POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET VETO 


Then, Senator Thye raised the question of the fea sibility of any sug 
OF rion because of pos ible Ru sian veto. That, ot COULTSe, is a con 
fession of defeat in advance of any possibility of achieving a peaceful 
end and an enforced peace W hich, I think, everyone W il] agree on. 

What Mr. Miller said was, in substantial agreement with principles 
expre sed n the Vandenberg resolution, and with the principles 
expressed by President Eisenhower 15 months ago in his speech to 
the Publishers Association, and to implement those suggestions, the 
Sacre 


tary of State has submitted and suggested to this subcommittee 
that cor sideration, he said, be clven to modification of the veto, modi- 
fication of representation, to modification of membership requirements, 
and to disarmament and, of course, enforcible disarmament to which 
we all come and to whi ‘+h the others are subordinate. 

Now the question of fea ibility, Senator, is not, of course, the imme 
diate q iestion. The immediate question is shall we declare W hat we 
want in the world and have a declared and defined statement of objec- 
tive and policy, for the lack of which we are at present losing old allies 
and failing to gain new ones, I think. 

The question of feasibility resolves itself into this: The Ru slans 
have never been presented, that I can recall, with an absolute dilemma ; 
they have always had ways of escape. 

If you so amend your charter as to provide for an enforcible dis- 
armament, with these necessary attributes, they cannot veto during the 
process of amendment, and two-thirds of the nations can agree, and 
your amendment then is effective upon ratification, and Russian ratifi- 
cation. But then they have to say, “Yes” or “No,” and what are they 
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going to say against that alinement, which will envisage, if they a 
NE a NATO expanded to include tWwo thirds of the nations of tl 1e 
world, and with that old Russian bugaboo. an armed Japan 
side and an armed Russia on the other ? 

Now, what they would do in the face of that closed alternative is a 
matter of conjecture, and I do not think that conjecture about Russian 
objection should be : an obstacle to our declaration of moral andl political 
purpose mn the wor ld an ad. irtic ul: al ly, whe nour 


on one 


whole policy at pres- 
ent is one of flat op position to Russia on every score. 


HUMAN NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now, coming to Senator Wiley’s questions of Mr. Miller, and point- 
ing out the possibility of devel ‘loping pacts short of the United Nations, 
to be sure it IS possible, and we should form such alliances if we can, 
until effective amendment can be achieved. But that means continued 
armed competition, leading, as it always has, to its inevitable catas- 
trophe in the end. It always has been that, and there is no reason to 
think that it will not. 

Now, ne sure, men will differ, and your references to human nature 
were apt, but they do not need to settle their differences by violence, 
and the strong hand of law is simply to prevent solution of their diffi- 
culties by the act of violence and, given the suppression of that act of 
violence, they find means to compromise and settle and adjust and to 
establish institutions for the settlement of their difficulties. 

If the suggestion is that it is human nature that men shall fight 
always, why, I suppose the reference must be to those attributes of 
our nature which are least distinctively human, and which we share 
with the wolf and the ape. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is pretty cood ey idel ce that they are still 
around. 

Mr. Bot! ER. There is food ey ide nce. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, and we had better keep our powder dry. 

Mr. Burier. Now, the policy of gradualism has proven itse lf bank- 
rupt. It was hoped 10 years ago that the United Nations, as a forum 
and a sounding board, as has been said, would lead to discussions and 
eradual improvement. It has been seen that that does not work 
because we are nearer world war III now than we were 10 years ago, 
much nearer. 

The objection that is a prevalent one is a bold suggestion of what 
we want and what we believe. Hitler did not shrink from suggest- 
ing what they wanted, and the Russians do not today, and why should 
we? ‘The objection that is raised is that it might ro k the boat. Very 
good. Supposing it does? Rocking the boat is a very different thing 
from tipping it over, and the only boat I ever saw that didn’t rock 
was in a drydock and was not going anywhere. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Butler 
a question. I, first of all, want to commend hime on the general tenor 
of his testimony. 


EFFECT OF H-BOMB AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPON 
You will recall when President Eisenhower addressed the United 


Nations some months ago on the peaceful use of atomic energy, it 
had literally world-shaking emia ussions, putting America out in 
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the forefront for a period of time as an exponent and an apostle of 
peace, and of p itting the Soviet Union on the defensive. 


If I am correct, I think this in the only time in 9 years thata Soviet 
Amba idor has rushed to the State Department trying to find ou 
W t: wa il} ome In other words, they « ‘ame crawling o1 
walking or run rto the American repre icitoe for a change 

On the other side we, in the Congress, frequently, and the American 
pec pl nh neral, have talked a og vod deal about the H bomb. We 
h ive reste | a eood de il of our psychological offensive upon the H bomb. 
I t not true that by talking as much as we have about the H-bomb 
instead of terrifying our enen y we have, in turn, permitted the enemy 
to ter! a our alles ? 

[ read recently, for example, in one of the leading publications of 
our country, a conservative publication and one that has been very 
friendly to the sdeabnnaes ation that in Churchill’s recent visit to the 


United States much of the talk of that conference and much of the 

reason for the visit was the impact of Soviet propag randa upon the 

British. This pic tured that the Vv were Sti anding there liter: lly a target 

for nuclear weapons. The Soviet has turned what is considered t 

" our great strategic advantage in scientific advance in aces 
ipons into a means of propaganda which is effective for their policy 

“Ww ould you make a comment on that ? 

Mr. — ruer. Yes. I think that your suggestion or the implications 
from it are that by making this proposal, such as Mr. Miller outlined, 
we Wo ‘ld reassure present allies, and gain new ones. I think that r 
manifest by the almost universal approbation of our suggestion of 
partial disarmament in the Baruch plan. The effect on small nations 
is manifest from the vote of the Assembly for the establishment of 
a disarmament commission to which there were only two dissenting 
votes, and those were Russia and their satellites; and again I say, con 
front Russia with a tight alternative, and you cannot tell what they 
will do. 

Senator Hlumpurey. It appears to me, Mr. Butler, and I shall not 
take more time, that we somehow or other permitted our great country, 
which was established on strong moral and religious principles, to be 
sidetracked in terms of what is its real mission or what is its real des 
tiny. In other words, here is the Soviet Union—the terror power of 
the world and the brutalizing foree—going around talking like they 
are the peacemakers: it is almost an ironic twist of the realities of the 
philosophies of the two nations. 

Mr. Burier. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And we have extended great amounts of mili 
tary aid to many nations throughout the world, but we seem to lose 
when it comes to the promulgation of the basic Judaic-Christian phil- 
osophie tenets of our whole way of life here. 

Take, for example, our in: ibility at times to translate to the Asiatics 
that we are reall for their independence, and we are really for chair 
freedom. 

The Soviet has, unfortunately, and, I say, regretfully, been able to 
capture the nationalistic spirit that is inherent in these people, and 
we, at times, have found—and this has no partisan connotations, it 
is true of Democrats and Republicans alike—we have, unfortunately, 
found ourselves coming in on the slowest freight, proclaiming that 
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we are the real emancip: itors or desirous of it, and the real nationalists 
in terms of giv ing people their pl ice in the sun. 

Mr. Burter. We missed the boat. There is a chance to get on it 
again if we assure these new nations, with their intense nationalisms, 
against invasion—— 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Burter (continuing). By a proposal of ours, which will make 
them our friends. 

Senator Ture. What would you suggest, Mr. Butler, as one pro- 
posal that should be made not only by the United Nations but by the 
United States? We are searching for information that will make 
the United Nations an instrument toward world peace and to avoid 
what we fear in this armament program, an ultimate world war ITI. 
What would you suggest that might be the wisest procedure that the 
United States could pursue at the present time? What do you sug- 
gest that may be helpful? 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Butter. Go into the revision conference for abolition of the 
veto, universal membership, definition by explicit reference as well 
as in general terms of domestic issues to be removed from the ambit 
of the United Nations. 

Senator Tirye. When you say “domestic issues,” what would you 
embody in domestic issues ? 

Mr. Buruer. Tariffs, immigration 

Senator Ture. You mean to take that all out of the issues for dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. Buruer. Take it all out of the realm of the United Nations 
altogether. 

Senator Tuys. That is one of the problems we are faced with 
Indochina right today. 

Mr. Burier. That is right; and in Morocco. But you ean define 
domestic issues by saying that this, this, and that shall be deemed 
domestic, without limiting the generalities of the expression “domestic 
issues” or “internal affairs.” 

Do those things; abolish the Security Council, and commit the 
executive authority to a committee of the General Assembly, with the 
representation of the large powers on it: set-up the de ones it of 
the United Nation’s own agencies, including an armed force for the 
enforcement of disarmament. 





DOMESTIC JURISDICTION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Senator Humenurey. Mr. Butler, I have been waiting for one wit- 
ness here that I might ask a question of, and I think you are the witness. 

Now, many witnesses today have caves their concern about 
things that the United Nations might do to traditional American 
liberties, the reference, for example, in the human rights covenant 
and genocide, and so forth. These traditional liberties particularly 
are free speech and free press and human rights. 

Now, what would you think of a bill of rights amendment to the 
United Nations Charter, namely, that the United Nations shall have 
no authority to effect domestic legislation or constitutional provisions 
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of a y member Ww th respect to suc h matters as freedom of the press, 


freedom of per . freedom of religion, and so forth / 

Mr. Burner. Surely; that falls within whatI just said. Your bill 
oT ght wouk nelude your tal ffs, your immigration, and other 
t} that are clearly domestic, as well as using the general term. 

| tat, OF Course, 1 3s morning got off 1 nto a lot of irrelevancies, 

is the Bricker amendment, which, perhaps, is typical of th 
! ent irrelevancies of the proponent of that’ measure, 

| CuHairrMan. Isn’t that just an indication that the human mind 


is quite .contraption ¢ 

Mr. Burner iF follows stereot yped patterns, and that Vv0eS for State 
Dep l { ind | ted Nations Sec retariats, too. 
tor Humpurey. You are testi fying here as a memb and 


er 
Spoke in for the United World Federalists, as I understand ? 


ENFORCED DISARMAMENT 


itor Humpenrey. You will recall there was a resolution last yea 
that was before the Senate Foreign eee Committee—I think it 
was Senate Concurrent Resolution 46, that dealt with the modifica- 
tion of the U. N. Charter on this one nea ifie issue, name ly, of an en- 
forceable disarmament. 

Mr. Burter. I do. 

Senator Humrurey. And that is the proposal to which you direct 
your attention today 6 

Mr. Burier. That is right; and you will recall that, coupled with 
It Was the suggestion oF aeenee to our own Constitution authoriz- 
ing our Congress and governmental officers to enter into such an ar- 
rangement, if necessary. 

Senator Humpnrry. And the purpose of that amendment was to 
give the United States a political and psychological offensive in terms 
of calling ice ey the nations of the world to really put nations 
on the spot, as you m oht say, or to give them an opportunity to face 
up to the realities = enforceable disarmament; is that true ? 

Mh Br rLER. Th: pe rhaps, was the purpos e, My own personal 
purpose was to avoi ‘id the need of having to move to some region so 
remote and so desolate that it would not be worth destroying. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. But what I am trying to vet at is that 
the United World Federalists proposal to the Congress was limited 
to the specific proposal which you have announced here today ? 

M Borter. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And it was not a proposal to the Congress of 
broad world parliament and world government, was it? 

Mr. Buriter. No. When you talk about government, you do not say 
anythiu 1a" unless you specify it. 

Senator Humpnrey. | just wanted to get the record clear because 
there has been a lot of talk of people that were going to project this 
into some great world government with some supernational govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Buriuer. The term “government” embraces the board of gover- 
nors of a luncheon club, as well as the rulers of the Kremlin, and the 
word “government” may mean anything in between. 

Senator Humpnrey. But. as usual. the Butler mind is alert. 
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The CHairMan. We thank you, sir. 
Senator Humprurey. And precise. 
(‘I he prepared statement of Pierce Butler Is as follows -. 


My name is Pierce Butler. Iam a lawyer of St. Paul. 

I have been asked to appear before this committee for the United World 
Federalists. The position of that organization respecting charter revision has 
been stated to the committee at other hearings, and notab y in Akron by Mr. 
MacGowan. I shall not repeat it. In general its position about revision of 
specific articles of the charter necessary to remedy its inherent structural 
defects and to enforce the peace which is its purpose is well set forth in a 
plan suggested by Mr. Grenville Clark, of which I leave a printed summary 
with you for reference. Mr. Clark is a retired New York lawyer, an erstwhile 
partner of Mr. Elihu Root and of Mr. Arthur Ballantine, who was Mr. Mellon’s 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Clark was responsible for the Platts- 
burg idea which started the officers’ training camps in the First World War 
and furinshed 80 percent of the combat officers of that war. He drafted the 
Selective Service Act, which was our first peacetime conscription, and which 
gave us the nucleus of an army and the machinery to expand it a few months 
before Pearl Harbor made it imperative. In those instances, and in this, his 
foresight has been salutary to the country. This plan is the detailed specifica- 
tion of changes in the particular articles of the charter to effect the Vanden- 
berg resolution, which the Senate adopted by a vote of 64 to 4, and which 
declared policy of the United States to be “maximum efforts to obtain agree- 
ments to provide the United Nations with armed forces as provided by the 
charter, and to obtain agreement among member nations upon hiversal 
regulation and reduction of armaments under adequate and dependable guar- 
anties against violation.” Of course, the only dependable guaranty against 
violation is the power to enforce compliance. This plan suggests the “machinery 
of complex and critical detail” of universal, enforceable disarmament of which 
President Eisenhower spoke in his speech of April 16, 1953, to the newspaper 
publishers. Of course Mr. Clark, and the United World Federalists, and 
everyone except reckless pacifists, recommend that until effective enforcement 
of disarmament be had pursuant to amendments of the charter, the United 
States shall arm itself without stint or limit and as rapidly as possible. 

Since you have for reference printed versions of the plan, I shall advert 
only to certain general statements made at prior hearings of this committee 
which by inference might be taken as objections to the plan or to parts of it. 
Before doing so let me point out that my interest in the position of the United 
World Federalists, in the plan, and in the strengthening of the United Nations 
to adapt it to its purposes, springs from the fact that fundamentally I am 
an isolationist and the fact that I am convinced that the least government 
is the best for its subjects. I want this country to be able to pursue its own 
self-determined destiny free from interference by other powers, and 1 want 
to see our people free to devote their energies and limited time to their indi 
vidual moral and mental self-development, and that of their families, limited 
only by the like rights of their fellows. I observe, however, that war, and its 
threat, destroy those desirable national and individual opportunities for undis 
turbed self-development. However much we may wish and try now to pursue 
our own peaceful ways, the fact that war exists and may be used by others 
for their own purposes diverts our production to unfruitful machines to be 
paid for by the forced labor entailed in destructive taxes; requires unity of 
command at the price of accelerating centralization of all political and eco- 
nomic power diminished local and individual liberty, and of increasing con- 
flict between the great departments of our Government; impels the demand 
for conformity and its consequent shrinking sphere of individual decisions 
and expression; subverts our mass educational system into the training of 
a docile labor force to produce and serve the machines of war; and in general 
corrodes every structural member of our freedom and of our greatness. Its 
abolition, as President Eisenhower once said, is or should be within the realm 
of feasible attainment. The most feasible means of abolishing it is to revise 
the United Nations Charter radically. That revision can be only at our behest, 
and if not prompt, the thoughtless or irresponsible military decision of some 
person here or elsewhere may commit us to catastrophe. We are gambling 
with oblivion, and now, if ever, is the time for bold experiment, like the one 
which evoked our Republic from the rivalries, antagonisms and disorders which 
beset our forebears. 
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This Clark plan entails neither the erection of a superstate nor the impairment 
( ur existing national sovereignty The suggestion of the first comes from 
ignorance of the plan, and the suggestion of the second comes from ignorance 
the terms used. The fact of war is forcing our own form of increasing statism 
and superstate. This plan carefully preserves national control of internal affairs, 
) he machinery proposed and by the wish of each nation con- 
cerned to control its own internal affairs Sovereignty always is limited to 
specific territory and things. This was pointed out by John Marshall, our great 
Chief Justice, more than a century ago and by the Pope December 6 in an address 
to the Union of Italian Catholic Jurist Today our young men are drafted and 
our taxes are levied in response To the actions of the Kremlin But however 
complete our internal sovereignty might otherwise be, we never have had nor 
Claimed sovereignty in international affairs. In international affairs there is no 
one whose decree is law—the definition of sovereignty according to our Supreme 
Court. What does not exist cannot be impaired. The revisions of the Charter 
in accordance with this plan would extend the sovereignty of law into the field 
where neither sovereignty nor law, but only anarchy, exists. It would be law 
in the making of which we would have a part We would forego only the power 
to use war as an instrument of national policy, which we abjured in 1928. If 
the other nations forego the same power, we yield nothing any other nation has, 
or anything that we desire 
Therefore when people before this committee « xpress fear of a superstate or of 
impairment of existing sovereignty, they express no objection to this plan. They 
are talking about something else, if anything 
That our physical and political security depends on the abolition of the insti 
tution of war has been attested | Vv President Eisenhowe bv the At my, by political 
leaders, by our businessmen and our teachers, and by the unanimous declarations 
of the scientists who have dissolved the very substance of creation for its pur- 


' » 
poses 


both by means of t 





All of us know, but few realize, that the new weapons are not designed for use 
against armies, but against the factories and laboring people of cities, which 
ire the stuff of civilization. To these impassioned exhortations T may add a 
consideration. Within the past 2 weeks India and Communist China 





have reached an aceord which will assist military expansion of Communism. 
The population of India exceeds that of Europe west of the Iron Curtain. The 
population of China is beyond count. The population of the relatively unimpor 
tant island of Java exceeds that of the British Isles. Compared to Asia, Europe 


nd the United States are in a decided minority and are dependent only on indus 
i superiority The natural resources of Asia are enormous und are unde 
veloped When Asian nations wish to industri: 


In about 50 years Japan came from a medieval civilization to challenge success 






they do so very rapidly 


fully Russian armies on land and to sink the Russian fleet with Japanese war 
ships. Forty years later Japan challenged us in Europe, as we remember. China 
nd India and the other Asian nations now wish to industrialize also, They have 
the natural resources. They will have the assistance of the industrialized nations 
f the West because of the pressure for new markets and for plants near sources 
f raw materi So far as available they will have the assistance of Russia 
Therefore, their industrial progress should be very rapid and exceed the rate 
of Japan. The first fruit of scientific discovery, of mechanical invention, or of 
industrial progress, is armament, as the Chinese have lately indicated, and as 








the Japanese have shown, and as our own atomic experiments have proved 
Within a generation or so, Asia will have industry and arms commensurate with 
its numbers It will then reeall the lesson of Hiroshima that an atomic bomh, 
ind therefore any weapon, is a legitimate instrument of warfare to be used against 

Vilian populations without warning. Our self-preservation requires that before 
that time shall ensue, the arms of Asia and of everyone else, shall be con’ ned 
and circumscribed within the channels of enforceable law. We are the minority, 
and, by our non-Asiatic standards, one of the functions of law is the protection 
of minorities. The report of this committee will be of great effect in this regard. 
While we consider how to begin, it may become too late to do so. 

There are objections to particular details of the Clark plan as distinguished 
from its general principles. Those particular provisions necessarily will be 
modified by negotiation to meet other nations, and their final form will be 9 com- 
promise. Those compromises will be worked out by delegates from the United 
States no less intelligent, no less patriotic, no less devoted to this Republic, than 
is any person appearing before this committee, or on it. Their work will be 
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checked by our Senate, and Congress, and, in all likelihood, by three-fourths of 
the States. Unwise or improvident proposals will not survive that ordeal. 

To the general purpose of the plan there are no objections proffered by 
thoughtful men. Sut there are a few objections to the suggestion that those 
principles should be the basis of our proposal of charter revisions. Those various 
objections, upon analysis, become doubts of feasibility. In general they take 
two forms: one, that the proposals would be useless in the face of Russian 
intransigeance; and one, that the divisions within the United Nations or the 
possibility of Russian withdrawal would imperil that organization. 

As to the first: We are speaking of a declaration of policy by the United 
States at a time when the absence of defined policy, clearly stated and of general 
appeal, strips us of allies. Our policy, moral and politicai, must be our decision 
and not subject to conjectural Russian objection. Indeed a Russian objection 
commends the policy. Our position and power are such that we have an obli 
gation to announce our stand so clearly that recurring questions are easily tested 
by it and that we and others may foresee our course. If that policy be the 
principles of this plan, it has that desirable clarity, and it has a general appeal 
to new nations wishing freedom to develop and to old ones wishing to retain it 
The overwhelming votes in the General Assembly on the Baruch plan and on 
the establishment of the Disarmament Commission last fall testify to the readi- 
ness of other nations not dominated by Russia to adhere to such a proposal 
The amending processes of the charter are such that no veto may be interposed. 
All that the Russians may do to block the amendment is to refuse to ratify it, 
thereby preventing its effect. Whether they would do so in the face of ratifica- 
tion by the rest of the wor'd is at best a guess 

Secretary Dulles has pointed out to this committee that before now the Rus 
sians have receded from firm positions in respect to the United Nations in the face 
of united demand. Such a demand, coupled with the unified military power of 
two-thirds of the other nations, including an armed Japan on one side and an 
armed Germany on the other, is the easily foreseeable effect of a Russian refusal 
to ratify. That will confront them with an unhappy dilemma. Their present 
violent objection to revision and to a revision conference means that they foresee 
that dilemma. Heretofore the alternatives presented them have not been abso 
lute, but escape has been possible by diversion or subterfuge. Ratification of an 
express revision made by two-thirds of the nations admits only of a categorical 
response. Even if it shall be negative, we are better off than now with the added 
strength of an increased regional pact and of clear and appealing position. At 
all events, the proposal is fair and is good for us, and Russian opposition is 
eonjectural. Conjecture should not deter us, when our present policy, so far as 
defined, is simply to oppose Russia on every score. 

It is suggested that Russia might withdraw from the United Nations if we 
propose radical revision of the charter. Russia does not now adhere to the 
United Nations because of any love of peace, but adheres solely to increase Rus 
sian power by using the United Nations to divide the West while it subverts 
the East and South. Russia will withdraw from the United Nations only when 
it decides that through that organization it can no longer incite Western dis 
unity.and increase its own power. That withrawal will be the signal that Russia 
feels able to challenge the West, and it will not occur while the West keeps get 
ting stronger. It will occur, revision or no revision, when Western disunity on 
policy makes continued adherence unnecessary to Russian power 

The second objection comes from those concerned with the day-to-day, and 
relatively minor, problems of international relations, as are the men in the 
United Nations Organization, and in administrative positions of the State De 
partment, and in academic posts requiring detailed acquaintance with such 
matters. The tendency of men frequently confronted with recurring or repet 
itive problems is to respond to them according to a stereotyped pattern developed 
on prior occasions. This tendency is almost inevitable and occurs in every 
field of organization. It is what we mean by bureaucracy. The crystallized 
responses of experience cannot meet a fundamental change. In the military 
field the tendency always is to prepare now, with some changes, for the last 
war sut the failure of the Maginot Line forecasts the failure of military 
devices against a tactic which destroys the factories and labor behind the mili 
tary. In the field of international relations it is difficult for the professional 
to appraise his new circumstances except in the light of his classie training. A 
departure from the usual entails laborious thought—an antagonizing reap 
praisal—and is, therefore, suspect, and objectionable. Habits of body, like 
buttoning our clothes, or of thought, like the multiplication table, are neces- 
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ary to us. Their facility makes us their prisoners and dupes. So men who 
have developed in a climate of thought use their customary responses when 
practical necessities transfer them to new regions. It has been said that men 
are governed by their imaginations, but it would be more accurate to say that 
they e governed by their lack of imagination. It wasn’t fish who discovered 
VW t 

lhe men in the routines of secretarial duty with the United Nations or ad- 
mil rative duties of the State Department: are so engrossed with their daily 


problems which they meet effectively, that it is expecting too much to look to 
them for a detached approach or to do more than pour new wine into old bottles. 
This is observed frequently among the departments of any large business, and 
remedial steps are taken at the instance of outsiders. There are governmental 
illustrations It remained for civilians to think of methods other than West 
Point for the training of combat officers for World War I and to devise the 
system which gave us the officers we needed for that war. Because we had 
never had compulsory service in peacetime, no one in the Army, or in the Execu 
tive, could prepare us for World War II 

Even after France and Norway had fallen and Hitler’s conquest of Europe 
was apparent, it remained for a couple of individual Congressmen and some out 
sider to devise and draft the Selective Service Act and its machinery before 
Pearl Harbor threw it into gear. Our constitutional device of dual citizenship 
eemed impossible to all prior political writers trained in the concepts of single 
iastic allegiance. But the device was needed, and it was contrived 





because of the practical needs of the farmers, and merchants, and bankers, and 


awyers, who found themselves helpless to meet a new order of things by the 
political solutions of the past. Their rejection of classic rules has made us 
great It was done when we were small, weak, confronted by the greatest 


power on earth, and divided among ourselves. The courage of that new and 
bold approach has made us the greatest power on earth and has given us a 
form of government that has endured longer than any outside the jungle. It 
is that very device which the Clark plan offers, and this class of objections to it 
re those made to that device 
Particular provisions of the plan will appeal to some nations and be distasteful 
» others, and those attitudes will be reversed with respect to other particulars 
All nations, even the Russian, are quick with the instinct of self-preservation, 
and that impulse will overcome lesser considerations So the objection that 
positive proposals by us on important matters may increase divisions with the 
United Nations and rock the boat overlooks the fact that rocking the boat is 
t different thing from tipping it over, and overlooks the fact that the only 
boat which doesn’t rock is one in a dry dock which is going nowhere. The frus 
trations, the disappointed hopes, and the thwarted wishes of our people, and of 
othe peoples, which will come from failure to use, or even to try to use, the 
eview conference to the ends of effective peace will do more to dissolve the 
United Nations and to give aid to its opponents than could any affirmative pro 
posal however radical. It is as true now as when Homer said it that a decent 


dness always wins friends 


The ¢ ITAIRMAN. Mr. D. I, Ra hle of Minneapolis. 
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min the insurance vu ne Ss, and speak notas a representative of 
{ 


rE. Chairman Wiley, Senators Thye and Humphrey, I am 


t 


anv group but as an individual citizen concerned with the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free American Republic. j 

Now, if I could, as a Republican, pay Mr. Humphrey, a Democrat, a 
bit « f credit here, and not have the time deducted 

Senator Humrnrey. You go right ahead: I will move that right 


Is that all right, Mr. Chairman ? 
The CrairMan. He is entitled to a little praise once in a while. 
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Mr. Rarate. There has been something said here today as to how 
these grassroots hearings originated, and last night I noticed in my 
clipping files, an item in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of January 
11,1954, which said: 

Senator Humphrey urges grassroots hearings on U. N 
and it gave the Senator credit for writing to Senator Wiley saying: 


I believe if our committee can hold hearings in some of the leading cities and 
small towns in different areas of the country, we would be gaining an insight into 
American attitudes which will help us in our consideration of our Government’s 
role in the United Nations. 

Now, I assume that is correct, because we all know how accurate the 
Minneapolis newspapers are. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Oh, ves, W hen they are favorable. 

The CHarrMan. Senator, the newspapers must take notice also that 
the distinguished Senator on my right also endorsed the resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Gillette, which came before my committee. 

Mr. Ratuie. Good! 

Now that I have complimented Mr. Humphrey, I would like to ex- 
tend one statement that was made in connection with Edward Rumley 
of the Committee for Constitutional Government. It is true that he 
was held in contempt of Congress for not disclosing the names of those 
people who bought from his committee John P. Flynn’s book, The 
Road Ahead. He was convicted, and then that conviction was set aside 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Senator Humpurey. As are most.contempt proceedings by the Con- 
gress, because ot the nature at which they are arrived at. 


IS CHARTER A TREATY OR A WORLD CONSTITUTION 4 


whether the U. N. Charter is a treaty or a nebulous form of world con- 
stitution. I would say that the most popular opinion is that it is a 
treaty, and as such, is the supreme law of the land. However, it ap- 
pears that certain internationalist-minded one orld groups consider 
the charter as an organic constitutional document 7 their actions and 
words indicate they want to see the so-called constitution strengthened 
into some kind of solid one-world 


Mr. RATHLE. There seems to be some difference of opinion as to 


vovernment 
I contend that to recognize the United Nations ¢ irter as a consti 
tutional document places | dependence ina erly if American citi- 
zens In grave jeopardy. Two constitutions of equal supremacy can- 


not coexist in any society. Only one constitution can be preme when 
the inevitable conflict between two orgal ic laws arises 


Adherents of one-world government posse if ist three different 
viewpoints as to how best to gait their objective. One group seeks 
the approval of the Americal peop! throug! Hy a stitutional amend- 
ment—that is the honest w ay. 

A second group wants to follow the loophole highway and accom- 
ylish the same things by treaty 

The third group subscribes to what Senator Bricker has called the 
subversive shortcut method to world vovernment. Thev advance the 


theory that the U. N. Charter can be transformed into a world constitu- 
tion, by strained interpretation. 

The theory is also advanced that the U. N. Charter, through loose 
and fanciful interpretation, can be amended without the consent of the 
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President aid the Senate. Such advocacy is not an honest approach, 
and its implications are severe, 

You have listened to testimony that follows the pattern I have just 
described 

Is ny time up! 

Vorce From tur Auptence. How about the time you gave to Mr. 
Butler? You gave him about 25 minutes. 

The CuairmMan. Just a minute. He was interrupted for committee 
questions. We do not charge question time against witnesses. How 
much time does this witness have ? 

You have 2 minutes more for your statement and then whatever time 
may be used by committee members in questioning you. 


LIMITING U, N. AUTHORITY 


Mr. Ratune. As to charter amendments, I will be against any 
amendment for the abolition of the veto power, vesting the U. N. with 
absolute control and ownership of atomic and hydrogen bombs, to 


gether with ownership of component materials of manufacturing 
facilities; creation of a United Nations police force or international 
army, v ith power to repel ageoression, and I have several others that I 
do not have time to give. 

I would favor amendments expressing recognition of the right of 
U. N. members to withdraw from the organization; denying to the 
Linited Nations power to interfere by treaty or by resolution of the 
General Assembly in the purely domestic affairs of its members; enu 
meration of powers conferred on the United Nations, coupled with 
denial that the U. N. possesses any authority beyond that expressly 
cle leo ited by the charter. 

I would like to close by quoting two sentences that appeared on the 
editorial page of the Minneapolis Star last evening: 

Secretary of State Dulles predicts Red China won’t be admitted to the United 
Nations. The U., N. is very choosy about its traveling companions, especially 
since it isn’t going anywhere 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of D. F. Raihle is as follows:) 


Tue U. N. AND US—REMARKS By D. F. Ratnut 


Is the United Nations Charter a treaty or a nebulous form of world constitu- 


tion The Supreme Court of the United States has held in many cases that a 
treaty is an agreement made between nations, to do or not to do particular 
thing The charter of the United Nations was not an agreement amongst 


nations. It was an agreement made by the agents of several governments, and 
there has been no contention from any quarter that the United Nations in 1945 
was a nation with which we could make a treaty agreement. 

However, for purposes of argument, let us assume the charter is a treaty. Any 
revision of the charter will then also be a treaty. The public learned during the 
controversy over the proposed Bricker amendment that under our Constitution 
treaties become the supreme law of the land. 

On this premise the U. N. Charter is the supreme law of the land and any 
amendments or revisions to the charter will also become the supreme law of the 
land. Therein lies the great responsibility of the American people, their duly 
elected Senators in C‘ongress and the President of the United States in consider- 
ing any revision to the existing United Nations Charter. 

Current debate on U. N. Charter revision has already produced some sugges- 
tions for abuse of treatymaking power. So it is well that we keep in mind the 
dangerous dimensions of treaty power. Secretary of State Dulles said in a speech 
at Louisville, Ky., more than 2 years ago: 
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“ * * * treaty law can override the Constitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give them to the President; they can take 
powers from the States and give them to the Federal Government or to some 
international body; and they can cut across the rights given the people by the 
constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

It is my understanding that the present administration has decided to vote for 
a Charter Review Conference when that question comes before the U. N. Genera 
Assembly in 1955. No doubt the charter can be improved. We should welcome 
the opportunity to clarify any existing ambiguities and provide adequate protec- 
tion for the domestic jurisdiction of U. N. member nations. 

The Honorable John W. Bricker said in an address at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
June 4 of this year: “The committee’s recommendations on charter revision to 
the Senate, the Senate’s recommendations to the President, and the President’s 
position at the Charter Review Conference should reflect with high fidelity the 
thinking of the American people.” 

Toward that end I wish to commend and express my personal appreciation to 
thise Senate subcommittee for the privilege of appearing before it to express my 
personal views on this important matter. 

Senator Bricker has said certain things in much better language than I might 
command. For that reason I should like the privilege of quoting him further: 

“In 1945, Professor McDougal, of the Yale Law School, and a leading opponent 
of my proposed amendment, wrote a 252-page article in the Yale Law Journal. He 
proved how by constitutional interpretation treaties and executive agreements 
had become wholly interchangeable instruments of national policy. He concluded 
that by such interpretation the treaty clauses of the Constitution had become 
‘a sort of constitutional vermiform appendix.’ He expressed the opinion that 
amendment of the Constitution by ‘usage’ is preferable to ‘formal textual altera- 
tion.’ That is the dead end to which fanatic internationalism leads. At first, a 
particular result is thought to be so urgent or important as to justify bypassing 
the people. As emergencies recur, the process of informal amendment is repeated. 
At some point in this chain of interpretative amendments, the Constitution ceases 
to restrain men in power. It becomes a ‘vermiform appendix.’ 

“Even more reactionary is the theory that the United Nations Charter should be 
amended, if necessary, by interpretation rather than by formal amendment. This 
theory is advanced in staff study No. 2 of the Wiley subcommittee on U. N. 
Charter revision. In fact, the authors of that remarkable document maintain 
that the charter, without the advice and consent of the Senate, has already been 
validly and substantially amended. They say: 

“*We are by no means examining the charter that was drafted in San Francisco 
in 1945. Weare examining the charter of 1954 as it has been amplified by custom 
and usage, resolutions of the various U. N. organs, and treaties, like the Atlantic 
Pact, which are consistent with the charter and have a heavy impact on the 
U. N. system. If we should proceed now to consider amendments to the old 
charter rather than the new, it would be very much like a surgeon planning a 
major operation on the basis of a diagnosis made 9 years ago.’ ” 

Senator Bricker concluded this reference by saying: “In fairness to Senator 
Wiley and members of his subcommittee, it should be pointed out that they have 
not concurred in the views expressed by their staff.” 

I agree with Senator Bricker’s position that to consider the U. N. Charter 
can be amended without Senate approval is the most illiberal proposition ever 
advanced in a Senate document. It is based on the wholly false premise that 
the United Nations Charter is a world constitution. The U. N. Charter is held 
by many to be a treaty and as such to be far from a world constitution. Some 
advocates of world government hold a different view. They believe that the 
U. N. Charter is, or should be, a world constitution. They want it so amended 
that it becomes a world constitution. 

A contract among sovereign nations cannot serve as the organic law for a 
world community. The United Nations Charter is not an organic instrument. 
The United Nations is not, and was never intended to be, a government. Through- 
out the charter, the United Nations is described as an organization. 

I subscribe to the premise that to recognize the United Nations Charter as 
a constitutional document would place American independence and the liberty 
of American citizens in grave jeopardy. For the same society, two constitu- 
tions of equal supremacy cannot coexist. Only one constitution can be supreme 
when the inevitable conflict between two organic laws arises. 

It seems most wrong as well as dishonest for anyone to advocate amendment 
of the U. N. Charter by interpretation rather than by formal amendment. Lib- 
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erty in America will be lost unless we insist, in accordance with the facts and 
representations made at the time the U. N. Charter was ratified, that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate made a contract, the terms of which cannot be changed 
without the consent of the President and the Senate. To advocate otherwise 
Shall bring nothing but protest from millions of Americans who have love of 
country uppermost in their minds, 

Senator Bricker has pointed out that there are three roads to world govern- 
ment and that the speed of travel is relatively unimportant. The important 
vehicle for world government is a world constitution and there are apparent 
effort inderway to make the U. N. Charter that vehicle. Adherents of one 
world government have at least three differing viewpoints as to the best method 
to be followed in gaining their objective 

One group seeks to have the approval of the American people manifested by 


adoption of a constitutional amendment. Their respect for the spirit of the 
Constitution is to be commended. That is one method of getting the United States 
into a world government. A second method is called the loophole highway 
which would accomplish the same objective through treaty. That is why there 
IS need tor 


r a constitutional amendment which would prevent any President 
and any Senate from bartering away by treaty the sovereignty of the United 
state 

A so-called subversive shortcut to world government is the third way. This 
has been mapped out by the more enthusiastic internationalists on the theory 
that the United Nations Charter in its present form is a constitution, and 
that it can be transformed into a constitution for world government by strained 
interpretation. These theorists sweep aside as obsolete the traditional rule 
of international law that a treaty can be amended only with the consent of 
all parties thereto 

According to Senator Bricker this subversive shortcut has been endorsed 
by the American Association for the United Nations. Its executive secretary, 
Mr. Clark Eichelberger, advocated that road to world government when he 
testified in the 1950 hearings held by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on the subject of U. N. Charter Revision. In those hearings, Mr. Eichelberger 
testified as follows: 

“We are anxious that the United Nations evolve—that it evolve as rapidly 
as possible—into that degree of world government necessary to achieve political 
security, economic advancement, and a greater enjoyment of human rights.” 
ifically, Mr. Kichelberger recommended that the evolution of the United 
Nations into a world government be achieved in part by “a liberal interpretation 
he charter” and “by practice.” 
those same hearings, Dr. Clyde Eagleton, also representing the American 
Association for the United Nations, testified that steps proposed in a resolution 
under consideration moved “a surprisingly long way toward world government 
and vet they can be taken without need of revision of the Charter of the U. N., 
which, at the present moment, seems almost impossible.” 

Che doctrine that the U. N. Charter can be amended without the consent of 
the President and the Senate is a blueprint for tyranny. The people of the 
United States are not even represented in the U. N. General Assembly. The 
President’s representative in that body has only 1 vote out of 60. A majority 
of those 60 delegates represent Communist, Socialist, Fascist, or feudal govern 
ments. It is wrong—morally, politically, and legally wrong—to regard the United 
Nations as a government. If by any fanciful interpretation of its charter the 
U. N. acquires governmental power, that power is certainly not derived from 
the consent of the governed 

The United Nations has been a great experiment started on October 24, 1945. 
At that time millions of people throughout the world supported the U. N. idea 
an idea the believed would bring peace to the world in the future. We have 
been told for 9 long vears that the United Nations is our one best hope for peace 
Yet that peace has not come. Doubt has now been created in the minds of many 
as to whether the U. N. can ever be a peace-producing organization 
It might well be that before charter revision is discussed much further an 
even more important matter will be confronting the American public. Senate 
Maiority Leader William F. Knowland, Republican, of California, has denounced 
an expected move to seat Communist China in the United Nations. He has an- 
nounced his intentions of resigning as majority leader, if that happens, and to 
then devote all of his time and energy to getting the United States out of the 
United Nations. Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Democrat, of Texas, Senate minor- 
ity leader, has joined Senator Knowland in this position. Widespread public sup- 
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port for the United States withdrawal from the U. N. if Red China is admitted 
as a member nation is already evident. 

The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, in an editorial on July 4, said Senator 
Knowland’s course is a perilous one. The editorial said: “If adopted as Ameri- 
can policy it almost inevitably would alienate most countries now associated 
with the United States in resistance to Communist expansion. Even Great Brit 
ain, stanchest of our allies, would not go along with us if we pursue such policies, 
nor would France 

“Are the American people willing and able to do all that would be required 
to cope with expanding communism, with only such help as South Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, and a few other countries could give? Are we prepared to bear 
the economic and military burdens which such a go-it-alone policy would entail 
far greater than when allies share the task of containing communism? 

“Tf the United States is not ready to take the risks and burdens of such a 
rourse, it should think many times before following Knowland’s lead.” 

Let’s face it. It isn’t a question of whether the United States is willing and 


able to go it alone. We are going it alone now. For all practical purposes we 
were alone in Korea. We are going it along in trying to bail uot the rest of 


the world financially—only to have those so-called allies turn on us by using our 
funds for trade with Red China and Communist Russia. How much longer will 
we stand for such an arrangement under the subterfuge that we are helping to 
bring peace to the world? It isn’t a question of whether the United States is ready 
to take the risks as pointed out by the Minneapolis Tribune. We must take those 
risks if we sincerely have a desire to survive as a free republic 

In conclusion I should like to state my position regarding possible U. N. Charter 
revision. I am against any amendments to the U. N. Charter which would pro 
pose the following: 

(1) Abolition of the veto power. 

(2) Vesting the U. N. with absolute control and ownership of atomic and hydro 
gen bombs together with ownership of component materials and manufacturing 
facilities. 

(3) Creation of a United Nations police force or international army with 
power to repel aggression. 

(4) Weighted voting in the U. N. General Assembly, which paves the way for 
vesting the General Assembly with legislative authority. 

(5) Creation of a body of world law and a system of world courts applying 
that law to individuals. 

(6) Expansion of U. N. economic-aid programs and the channeling of all 
national economic-aid grants through U. N. agencies. 

(7) Vesting the U. N. General Assembly with legislative power, including the 
power to tax. 

(8) Denial of the right to withdraw from the U. N. 

I would favor amendments to the U. N. Charter as follows: 

(1) Express recognition of the right of U. N. members to withdraw from 
the organization. 

(2) Denying to the United Nations power to interfere by treaty or by resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly in the purely domestic affairs of its members 

(3) Enumeration of powers conferred on the United Nations coupled with a 
denial that the U. N. possesses any authority beyond that expressly delegated by 
the charter. 


The Cuatrrman, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald C. McLaughlin, Minneapolis. 


STATEMENTS OF RONALD C. McLAUGHLIN AND CLAIRE 
McLAUGHLIN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. McLaveutrn. Thank you, Senator, for allowing us to appear 
coextensive. 

My name is Ronald C. McLaughlin, a professional airline pilot for 
20 years, and a Reserve officer in the United States Air Force since 
1931, with a total of 7 years of service. 

The CuatrmMan. How does it happen she does not lead off? 

Mr. McLaveuutrn. She got the last word. 
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Mrs. McLaueuirn. Senator Wiley, I would like to say that I think 
my husband’s contribution is so imports int that, if necessary, I will 
waive my last word. 

Mr. McLaveutuin. I have a firm belief that the United Nations is 
our one hope of establishing stable worl conditions where a 
is prevented or promptly punished, and all men have some guaranty 

f life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, which is unquestionab ly 
the main goal of revolutions arising everywhere. I believe that the 
U'. N. is one very important step in the long process of civilization 
where men are attempting to learn to live with each other despite 
differences. It is quite aparent that the U. N. is not yet capable of 
fulfilling its basic purpose: “to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war”—witness the almost daily headlines which show the 
U. N. incapable of, or failing to tackle various thorny problems. 
Logically, then, it is proper—indeed imperative—to take all possible 
steps toward making the U. N. an effective instrument for world 
order. 


roression 
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DESTRUCTIVENESS OF MODERN WAR 


\s a Reserve officer I am particularly interested in the protection 
of our country and its citizens. As a Reserve officer I am also pain- 
fully aware that military means em will not afford that protection. 
The modern weapons of war make it certain that future combat oper- 
ations would result, not alone in field casualties numbered in the 
thousands, but in home casualties numbered in the millions. To me 
the purpose of our Government and its military arm is to protect our 
citizens and their way of life. If that cannot be done, then the 
winning of a war is futility itself. 

Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, when he was chairman of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission in 1947, reported (in Atlantic Monthly, April 
1948) that the Commission did not like the preparedness program 
vlich it recommended, that real security for this country lies only in 
(he abolition of war, under a regime of world law; that in the mean- 
time our military establishment must be a shield behind which we can 
carry on a vigorous and positive policy for peace. A year before he 
died, IT received a personal letter—which I cherish highly—from the 
late General of the Air Force, H. nH. ( (Hap) Arnol 3 Among ot her 
things he wrote, “It is my conviction, and I know it is the belief of 
the Air Force, that permanent peace can only be the result of effective 
international organization.” In the meantime “Air power now is 
power for an interim peace which we can sustain while the problem 
of controlling the forces tending toward war is being solved with the 
patient wisdom it requires.” 


NEED FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


o is high time that men everywhere face two all important facts: 
‘irst, nation states in and of themselves are no longer capable of pro- 
tecting their citizens and their way of life in all its aspects; second, 
there is as yet no greater authority—not even the U.N. in its present 
state—which is capable of affording that protection. 
Concerning fact No. 1, its realization may be a blow to our national 
pride, but that should not affect a commonsense search for a solu- 
tion. I imagine that the head of the first caveman family, with 
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the paternal devotion of which he was capable, when he saw that 
he was unable to protect his family from marauding animals — 
neighbors, was most reluctant to merge his interests with that of ¢ 
tribe, but became reconciled after the event. So throughout all fies 
tory, in its various developments from tribes to villages, from villages 
to baronies, from baronies to kingdoms, kingdoms to nations—the 
same reluctance to see that a greater corporate good results in a 
greater individual good has slowed the process. The history of the 
United States from the Thirteen Colonies through the Articles of 
Confederation to the U. N. Constitution was no exception. Men 
resist mighily the merging of their interests with others until the 
press of events leaves no alternative. Once accomplished, they usu- 
ally accept the process of civilization as far superior to the law of 
the jungle. But the process is still far aoa complete—so-called 
sovereign states are not completely sovereign regardless of what we 
would like to think. (Ee ven the U. S.. th e oreatest world power, 
could be a to change its entire program overnight by the mere 
decision of a group of persons meeting in a foreign capital.) If 
the lessons of history are right, then freedom from war, freedom 
from the burden of armaments, freedom from the threat of atomic 
destruction—since these cannot be provided by any nation for its 
citizens—must be provided by an authority greater than the nations. 
Such an authority the U. N. was supposed to be, but indubitably it 
is not yet that effective international organization of which Hap 
Arnold wrote. 


NEED FOR ENFORCIBLE WORI 


There are some who say that where the U. N. 
ure has been due, not to any basic inadequacy in 
in the attitudes of the member nations, that all 
a greater willingness to make the U. N. work. Thev say th: 
out this desire to cooperate, any change in the charter would be 
futile—with it such ae would be unnecessary. To me such 
reasoning is the height of idealism, assumes a morality which is 
not yet general on this earth, and disregards entirely the experience 
of human relationships. Even in our local communities, where, if 
anywhere, people have somewhat similar ideals and aspir: ations, coop- 
eration alone is not enough—it takes cooperation plus enforcible 
law to maintain order. Let me give an example: Some years ago 
a severe drought in Minnesota created a fire hazard in Minneapolis 
because of the low water supply. The Minneapolis City Council 
thereupon requested the people of the city to refrain from watering 
their lawns between certain hours to conserve water. But even this 
reasonable request was ignored by so many that it was soon rescinded 
as ineffective. The following year identical conditions required com- 
munity action, and this time the council passed an ordinance enfore- 
ible by the local policeman; this time it worked very well. They 
were exactly the same people, with exactly the same problem. Coop- 
eration alone was not enough, it took cooperation plus enforcible 
law. By what stretch of the imagination can we believe that coop- 
eration alone will be enough at the world level? 

If Minneapolis were organized on the same basis as the U. N., it 
would have no mayor, no city council, no police department, no fire 
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de ‘partment, no compulsory courts of law. What it would have is a 
group of respected and highly necessary volunteer organizations : civic 
Cc lu Ss, ( hi: unber of commerce, P rE A’ s, veter: ans’ groups, Cc hure h sroups, 
public forums. But for all their interest in the community, these 
agencies woul | fall far short of maintaining an orderly city “and the 
demand for law and the institutions of law would soon be irresistible. 
The men and women of Minneapolis are far happier to abide by the 
laws of the community, and change those laws when they become in- 
adequate, than to rely solely on the good will and fine motives of their 
nelo@hbors to kee ‘p orde Tr. 
nd yet in the world, since we have no enforceable law, we have no 
choice but to re ly upon the motives of our neighbors, and we continu 
ally profess surprise when those motives turn out to be something less 
than the best. Why is it that the de mand for public law, which would 
be instantaneous on the local level, is practically nonexistent in our 
thinking about the U. N.? I be ye that the answer lies: First, in 
our natural reluctance to merging our destinies with those of others, 
mentioned above; second, in a natural fear of the unknown, or un 
tried—world law is still outside the realm of our experience—and 
third, in an overwhelming sense of frustration about the obstacles. 
None of these three reasons for inaction to me fits into the American 
tradition of starting on a program of getting things done. In our 
technical developments, whether it is building a stratojet or a hydro- 
gen bomb, we believe that obstacles are merely things to be overcome. 
In our social and political thinking, however, too often we consider 
ob tacles as insuperable, and thereby lose sight entirely of our objec- 
tive, thus denying the spirit of America. 


ADVOCACY OF WORLD LAW 


I do not know what can be accomplished at a review conference of 
the U. N., if, as I —r™ ‘ly hope, one is ordered by the U. N. General 
Assembly in 1955. I do not anticipate that the basic changes which 
are ~ecessary if the U. N. is to become truly effective international 
organization, can be achieved overnight, or perhaps even in a decade. 
And I do not think we should 20 to that review conference with either 
the idea of trying to bring about such changes in a few weeks, or on 
the other hand being satisfied with minor punctuation changes. I 
want to see the United States stand on a basic principle— the prin- 
ciple enunciated in our own Declaration of Independence: “that all 
men are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness * * * 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men.” 
Consequently, I would like to see America urge that lawmaking and en- 
forcing powers be granted to the U. N., adequate to maintain peace 
without infringing upon the internal affairs of any nation. believe 
that such basic proposals could be made at a review conference and 
study commissions appointed to work on the constitutional problems 
involved. It might take years to accomplish their task, perhaps the 

task might never be « omple ted due to Soviet intransigence. And yet 
ice is needed now is a starting of the process, something besides 
military and economic power. The alternative is to accept the Soviet 
preference for disorder, and I see no reason why we should be forced 
into that. 
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With such a program we must except the dissident voices in America 
who will claim that we are being sold down the river. On the other 
hand we must also expect to hear those who piously intone, “But the 
people aren't up to it!” thereby disclaiming all responsibility to be up 
to it themselves. Neither group ee me, for | am convinced that 
the average American, once he is really aware of what is involved, 
would be happy to accept a system ‘of world law, with proper checks 
and balances, rather than continue in a state of world anarchy. It is 
the high responsibility of our leaders, in and out of the Government, 
to help inform the public as to the need for world law, and they will 
soon find that the people are up to it. 

As a Reserve officer I have sworn f uthfully to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This I intend to do with all my moral and 
yhysical strength. And the United States Constitution I consider a 
Face growing expression of the rights of our people. Where it is 
inadequate cane who will say that it can now —— us from the 
threat of war?) it should, if possib le be revised | 2y the will of the 
people. If that revision can include our participation in a world sys- 


tem of law, through an ade juately strengthened | N. we as a civilized 


people with 165 years of niece ssful experience under the Federal 
system, s should lead the w ay. 

Minneapolis and Minnesota are not confined, but broadened in their 
local capabilities, by being part of the United States Federal system. 
In the same way, the United States, as part of a world legal system, 
could release vast amounts of its substance and effort for the better- 
ment of its citizens and all mankind. I believe that only through a 
more intense concern with the human r: ice as a whole can the United 
States and the United States Constitution find real fulfillment in 
“securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. Your wife has a statement? 

Mrs. McLaueuiin. Everybody knows t cannot be brief. I have 
been wanting to talk to you gentlemen for a long time, and you have 
been getting writings from me. 

I am a mother and a housewife. I vote at the local, State, and 
National levels. My candidates and issues are son 1etimes de -feated, 
but I cherish my right and responsibility to have a share in determin- 
ing the destiny of my community at each level. I deplore the fact 
that in my work 1 community I have no voice but the thunder of the 
H-bomb. J pre fer r to speak through the ballot. 


THE FORCE OF LAW 


I am astonished that though the entire phi los oph \ of government 
in this country opposes the idea that mi aad mak right, yet we have 
allowed that idea to be the determining factor in our world community. 
In our local, State, and National communities, we are com mitted to 
the force of law; in our world community, in the United Nations, we 
are committed to the law of force. Granted, all nations pay lip 
service to the force of law, but this is the time to face the fact that the 
UN does not have power to ¢ nforce its decisions, and call it wl at you 
will, law which cannot be enforced is not law. We have peace in our 
communities locally because we have recognized and acte: l on the 
fact that peace is not the absence of war, but the presence of justice, 
law, and order; that peace is not the elimination of conflict, but is the 
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result of an orderly method of settling conflict by legal means. In 
our local communities we have presupposed conflict, and established 
a system to settle the conflicts without recourse to violence, through the 
courts. In our world community, in the UN Charter, we have pre- 
supposed harmony. Lacking it, we find ourselves also lacking the 
means of coexisting without it, because when establishing the UN 
we failed utterly to provide for its functioning in the event of dis- 
agreement. In our local community our last recourse is in the courts: 
in our world community, our last recourse is war. 

In our local communities we not only deter acts of violence by law- 
fully establishing the punishment in advance, but we provide for fair 
and just administration of that penalty by the agencies of the law. 
In our world community, under collective security, we have the law of 
force, in which force is not an instrument of the law, but an argu- 
ment proving who is right, who is stronger. In our local communi- 
ties, the cop does not render a decision as to who is right; he stops the 
violence, and the decision is rendered in court. In our world com- 
munity the “cop” (collective security) renders the decision, as there 
are no courts with compulsory jurisdiction. 


THE U. N. AS REPRESENTATIVE OF OUR IDEALS 


We are told that the reason the U. N. Charter lacks the force of law, 
and was based in 1945 on the faulty principle of unanimity, is that 
our delegates and leaders believed the people would not support a real 
delegation of authority to the U. N. If through misinformation we, 
the people of the United States, are led to believe that a U. N. with the 
authority of law, adequate to enforce disarmament, would be some- 
thing outside ourselves, imposing its will on us, taking away our lib- 
erties and freedom, of course we will fear and oppose. But if a real 
educational effort were initiated by our Government leaders to create 
understanding on this great issue—the requirements for complete, uni- 
versal, enforcible disarmament—to help us to see such a U. N. not as 
something outside ourselves, controlling all our activities, but as repre- 
sentative of ourselves and all humanity, working together in a world 
community under law, to substitute the courtroom for the battlefield, 
then I am confident there would be an overwhelming support. indeed 
an insistence, that our Government give leadership to this end. 

The problem of membership in the present U. N. is becoming so 
explosive as to threaten to wreck the entire organization. If there be 
any merit to the arguments against admitting nations because of their 
ideologies (a subject which I am not here to discuss), that is an explicit 
admission that the U. N. is not based on law. A system of law includes 
everyone in a geographical area, regardless of race, politics, religion, 
or morality, and is established, not to make men think alike, but to 
provide an orderly community in which men can continue to be differ- 
ent without causing harm to each other. To. assure world order, the 
U.N. must be capable of providing a system of law over the entire 
world, and then membership becomes a matter of each nation’s free 
choice in ratifying that system and assuming the obligations, re- 
straints, and privileges pertinent thereto. . . 

The idea of peace and freedom under law is the basic concept on 
which our Government is founded. Noble and imperative as is the 
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effort to develop cooperation and good will in the U. N., human beings 
> not as yet spiritually enough developed in any national community 
to depend on cooperation and good will alone to operate even a stop- 
and-go light, involving a matter of life and death, without a cop to 
enforce the law it symbolizes. Yet in 1945 we set up the U. N. on that 
principle, somehow naively expecting us to be more than human in 
our world community, and act in complete good will and harmony, a 
condition which we have not yet achieved here in Minneapolis. In 
1955 I urge that our Government express the desire that the U. N. reex- 
amine this prince iple on which the U. N. was base dl, in the light of what 
is truly required if the U. N. isto “save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” 

Perh: aps Russia ’sop position will de feat any attempt to give hg U._N. 
the authority of law, but If 1s my bel lef we will be judg ed 1 history 
not by whe ther we succeed or fail in this atte mpt, but by where pes! 
on the issue. Is it possible we e xpect Russia, or for that matter any 
other country, to lead in this Saas before we are willing to do so? 
What other people | ‘arries the r spon sibility of such a heritage as 1s 
ours in dedication to the prine ‘D le of liberty under law? Ui nhappily, 
our judges in the future will condemn both Russia and ourselves, along 
with other nations in the U. N. for tolerating an age of anarchy ana 
barbarism, for surely the pursuit of war by modern means can find 
no more accurate definition. 

I believe in the brotherhood « f man. Lam ap palle ‘d to find that ¢ very 
few years we go out and kill those we have been calling our brothers, 
because we have failed to establish, in our world community, a systen 
of laws and courts to outlaw violence. 

As one American, as one human being, I want to raise my voice 
against anarchy and barbarism in our world community, and urge that 
our Government lead toward peace under law, through the adequate 
revision of the United Nations Charter. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


A POLICEMAN FOR THE U.N. 


The CuarrmMan. May I compliment this team. I hope that you will 
go forth in your community, in your church, in your lodge groups and 
in your other groups, and s ell tl is idea. 

I just have one question. The language here is “enforceable.” That 
is the vital word ? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Yes 

The CHarrmMan. Your distinguished Senator Thye spoke of the 
policemen here because moral force is back of the policeman, and he is 
strong with it. 

I think you should sit down and work out an amendment that would 
provide for the equivalent of the policeman, to the United N: ations 
without impairing, as you have heard today, the constitutional rights 
of America. I would like to get vour ideas on that in concrete form. 
You can send it to the Fe reion Relations Committee in Washington. 

You had a question, I believe ¢ 

Senator Humrpurey. No. 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions, other than to commend them 
for their statement. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is correct; I join in that. 

The Cuarmman. Let me suggest that we will now stand in ad- 
journment. 

I want to thank this audience: it has been very orderly and friendly, 
and we will stand in adjournment until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2:30 
p.n the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mayor Hoyer. First of all, 1 want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my and the city s appreciation to the Junior Ch umber of Com 
merce, Who did a swell job of organizing this hearing. They did a 
lot of work; it took a lot of man-hours, but I think they did a beaut 
ful job. 

No. 2, [ want to take this opportunity again of expressing this city’s 
appreciat on to Senator Wiley and his subcommittee for their willing 
nie to come out here to olve an opportunity to the people of the Mid- 
west and the upper Midwest to be heard on this important problem. 

[ won't take up any more time. At this time, I will introduce to the 
television audience and to the audience here, for the continuation of 
the hear Ine the senior Senator of the State of Wisconsin, Senator 
Wiley. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT FOX AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrman. Mr. Mayor and members of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Who have been so diligent in organizing this meeting, 
and to you, my good citizens of Minnesota, particularly the Twin 
Cities, | want to say a few words about why we are here so that there 
will be no misunderstanding. 

We are not here to preach or to teach. Weare here to get. Weare 
out tapping the grassroots of the Nation to get the reaction of the peo 
ple as to what they think about the United Nations. 

You know that when the United Nations Charter was formed some 
10 vears ago, it was provided that 10 years after its formation, the 
nations WV ho made up the U. N. would meet, and consider just what 
amendments or changes, if any, should be undertaken. 

Now, this subcommittee, of which I happen to be chairman, was 
constituted pursuant to a resolution introduced by Senator Gillette of 
Iowa, and both our distinguished Senators from Minnesota endorsed 
that resolution. 

It was passed, and it authorized and directed the committee, of which 
I am the chairman, to constitute a subcommittee to ascertain grass 
roots’ reaction. 

Now. we have held hearings heretofore in Akron. Milwaukee, 
Grreensboro, Louisville. and Des Moines, so we are happy to be here 
today in Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis is almost in one sense a second home to me. A number 
of deeades ago I attended a college called Oxford here for 2 years, and 
after that I went on to the university of my State in Wisconsin and 
got my law degree. 

Here in Minneapolis, I have dear ones living, a sister and a brother, 
and | have a number of nieces and nephews; SO we are happy to be 
here. 
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The subcommittee has come to take testimony from the citizens of this 
area. ‘This is not a Gallup poll; we are not interested in how many 
people who appear " ‘re today like or dislike the U. N.; we are seeking 
a cross-section of views. We are attempting to obtain, as far as pos- 
sible, specific seitialaan, ideas, and suggestions. We want to know 
what, if anything, can be done to improve American policies with 
respect to the United Nations, and other international organizations. 

We want to, in short, find out how you people think we can safeguard 
our country in a world at peace. 

Now, we held a meeting this morning, and we had some 28 witnesses. 
We realize that in coming to the grassroots that we are doing some- 
thing that has never been done before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. We know that the brains are not all concentrated in Wash- 
ington and New York. 1 have never agreed with some people who 
think that in the Capital of our country, ee alone lodges wisdom. 

I think the experience we have had in other cities proves that right 
here, as Lincoln would ony; among the common people, will be found 


good, sane ideas. Good, sane ideas are what we are looking for. We 
are not looking for speec tote. 
[am happy today to have with me two of your Senators. Senator 


Thye is here at my ‘side, and I will ask if he has anvthine he wants to 
say at this time. 

Senator Titrye. Senator Wiley, I am very happy to be here, of course, 
and I am most happy that we have the privilege of having you as not 
only our neighbor, but you are also the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, one of the most important and powerful committees 
of the United States Senate. 

I am more interested right now to hear what these good folks who 
are here with us this afternoon, have to say on the question of the 
U. N.; that is the purpose of our hearing here. We want to know 
what you think, which will help us in our deliberations insofar as the 
future of the U. N. is concerned; so I thank you, Senator Wiley. 

The CHatrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Now, I notice there have been scheduled here some 30 names. If any 
of you have your statements prepared and would prefer to simply 
file them and have them made a part of the record, it would facilitate 
the hearing. We will have to go on the same basis as we did this 
morning. Each witness will be allowed 5 minutes. 

Le me suggest again. we are not here for speeches; we are here for 
suggestions, ideas, in relation to the United Nations Charter. 

The first witness is Mr. Walter H. Wheeler, who is a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER H. WHEELER, MINNESOTA SOCIETY, SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. Wueetrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I 
have the honor to address you at the direction of the 5-man committee 
of the 39-member board of managers of the Minnesota Society. Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

This committee was unanimously authorized at the regular meeting 
of the board of managers, 21 being present. on June 25 last, for the 
purpose of preparing and submitting to you the formal statement 
which I have already filed with you. 
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I am a two-term past president of the Minnesota Society. As a 

further introduction, I am a consulting engineer; I have been in pri- 

vate practice with headquarters in Minneapolis since 1912. My prac- 
tice is national and international. 

In my work, I deal with the law of gravitation. If I should fail 
to give this law due consideration, I would be in serious trouble. 

Likewise, as you gentlemen well know, there are fundamental prin 
c Iple S in internation: al dealings whie h must be given consideration if 
we are to be successful. One of those vital principles which was 
stressed by the Founding Fathers was to avoid political involvement 
with other nations. 

It is quite apparent that international affairs are largely dominated 
by powell politics, creed and selfishness, and that regardless of what 
we do, this situation is likely to continue for the foreseeable future, and 
we must recoonze it. , 


GRANTING OF FURTHER POWERS TO U,. N, OPPOSED 


We fear that there will be propo als for 


granting greater powel's to 
the United Nations which will be inimicable to the best interests of 
the United States of America, such as, No. 1, admission to membet 
ship inthe United Nations of all nations regardless of principles unde 
whic] they are governed: (Zz) the establishment of a so called world 
law, I forceable to worl | courts age nations and individu als: (0) 
vest rin the United Nations of » power to tax, and authority to 
establish, maintain, and use inte forces to enforce world law, and 


other enactments of the United Nations, coupled with a prohibition 
of the right to maintain such forces by sovereign states, except for 
police function; and, (4) limitations upon or the elimination of the 
veto power. 

We are seriously in doubt that any such changes in the charter of 
the U — Nations, as above outlined will further the cause of peace. 
We fear that to eliminate or limit the veto power would result in sac 
ahehaw the nevencieals and independence of our country, and endanger 
its secul ity and national defense. 

We most earnestly oppose any such changes as above set forth, and 
any amendment of the charter of the United Nations which would 
vest further governmental powers in the United Nations which would 
in any W LN limit the sovereign right of the United States of America 
and its citizens or de pr ive our country of the vet« ) power. 

It is my personal view, and when I say this I am speaking for my 
self. that we have already erants d far too much power to the United 
Nations, and that it is highly dangerous to our country to grant addi 


I fee] that the Tnited Nation could achieve more in the int rest of 
pea e f limited to d . “ussion of international | rol le? } and } ublic 17, 
ing them, and take aw Ly all its other powers. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prenared stat ment of Walter H. Wheeler is as follow 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 8, 1954 


h. 
Tre HONORABLE THE MEMBERS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
( BE UNITED STAT Senate COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Nort tmerican Life Ruilding. Minneapolis, Minn 
GENTLEMEN: It is my personal opinion, based upon the records of history and 


upon the known qualities of human nature and upon the bloody and costly ex- 
perience of the United States in the recent Korean war, that it is suicidal for 
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this Nation to subject its Armed Forces to the direction of a group of nations 
which do not share our ideals and principles and some of which have made no 
secret of their aggressive purposes and their desire to destroy or gain control 
of our country. 

It is also my personal opinion that it is suicidal for this Nation to become in- 
volved politically with any other nations or to yield any of our sovereignty to 
any other nations. The Founding Fathers understood of these principles 





very thoroughly and they are fundamental principles which do not change with 


t 


the changing times. Therefore, it is my definite recommendation that the United 
Nations be stripped of all its powers and become merely a discussion group for 





the consideration of international differences and to publicize them to the world. 
It is my further recommendation that if this cannot be done, we withdraw from 
the United Nations and cease squandering our resources and the lives of our 
young men and citizens in a fruitless quest for a peace which cannot be achieved 
until human nature has been made over and all men become Christians in fact 
as well as in name. This cannot be done by force or by law and certainly not 
by the teachings of Karl Marx 

Respectfully submitted, 

WALTER H. WHEELER 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN., July 8, 1954. 


The Honorable the Members of the Subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, North American Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Vio 
GENTLEMEN: I address you at the direction of the special committee of five 
members of the board of managers of the Minnesota Society Sons of the American 
l \ » discussion and 
f } ia 


ction taken at a regular meeting of the said board of managers held in the 





Kevolution, which was appointed by the president 





evening of June 25, 1954, at which 21 members of the said board were present, 
which said special committee was appointed for the purpose of preparing and 
presenting the following statement of our views concerning any proposed changes 
nm the charter of the United Nations 

The Sons of the American Revolution is a national society composed of male 
descendants of men who served in the Revolutionary War which established the 


independence of the Thirteen American Colonies and made possible the founding 








of the Government of the | nited states. Our societ is de ed to the preser- 
vation of the ideals and principles upon which this Republic was founded 

Some individuals and organizations appear to believe that the anticipated 
accomplishments of the United Nations have 1 heen achieved because the 
present charter lacks the power to carry out its determinations. Therefore it 
may be expected that if a review conference is held as } vided in article 109, 
section 3 of the United Nations Charter, there will be proposals in 1955 for 
£1 ng greater powe to tl United oO such as 

Admission to membership in the United Nations of a itions, regardless 

of the principles under which they are governed 

2) Establishment of a so-called world law, enforceable by world courts upon 
nations and individuals ; 

3) Vesting the United Nations of the power to tax and authority to estab- 
lish, maintain e mil ces to enforce world w and other enact- 
ments of the United Nations, coupled with a prohibition of the right to maintain 
such f ees by ig? ites exc { Do fun mn nd 

(4) Limitations upon, or the el ination of, the veto power 

We appreciate the desirability of achieving and maintaining peace throughout 
the world th igh international nderstanding Vi Ss 1s doubt that any 
such changes in the charter of the United Nations s above l ned will further 
the cause of peace To limit or eliminate the vete power would result in sacri- 
ficing the sove ignty and independe1 of our country and endanger its security 
and national defenss We most earnestly oppose any ich changes as above set 
forth. and any amendment of the Charter of the United Nations which would 
vest further governmental powers in the 1 1 Nations, or in any way limit 
the sovereign right of the United States of America and its citizens, or deprive 


our country of the veto power. 
Respectfully submitted. 


WALTER H. WHEELER. 
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Che Cuarman. Mr. James Keane, St. Paul. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. KEANE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Keane. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, I regret very much that 
the members of the committee do not have copies of the statement 
which I am going to make now. They were delivered to the junior 
chamber of commerce oflice this Thursday and the y seem to have been 
lost. 

As an individual, I would like to make some general recommenda 
tions to the representatives of the United States who will attend con 
fer hee designed to suggest changes in the Charter of the | nited 
Nations. I would like to suggest that they be guided by these 
principles. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CILARTER CILANGES 


First, that world peace is indi isible, that is, the whole world iS at 
peace or it is not, and itis obvious that the self-interests of all nations 
Cal. VEST De erved when they turn their energies to the solving of then 


domest C, Liibnian problems, and they can do so only when the world is 


Second, that world peace requires that each nation be ready to re 
linquis! some part of its sovereignty to the United Nations. Unless 
all nations are prepared to do so, they miust accept the risk of a third 
world war with its devastating consequences. 

The world situation seems to have developed into a question of wat 
or peace, and the price for peace may well seem to be that we sacrifice 
ome part of our national sovereignty. I do not mean this only for 
the United States, of course. 

Third, that it is doubtful at this time whether the international 
security measures available to the United Nations can be or need be 
changed. It is not so much their nature which is inadequate but the 
attitudes of the people ot the world toward these measures and toward 
Piving the United Nations Oreanization power to deal with the mat 
ters which bring about tensions, eventually leading to need for security 
measures. If such matters as, for instance, tariff policies, access to 
raw materials, migration, and so forth, could be handled effectively by 
the United Nations, there may be very little need ever to apply security 
measures, 

Fourth, that all facets of the United Nations and its subordinate 
organizations are interdependent and interrelated in structure and in 
function, that is, we cannot weaken an organization such as UNESCO 
without weakening the whole structure. 

Fifth, that the world is a universality of nations, and that any or 
ganization which is to be successful in solving world conflicts and 
problems must have as its goal the inclusion of all nations. If all are 
not included, there is a great danger that the United Nations will be- 
come merely an alliance of some nations. 

It should also be urged that the qualification for membership in the 
United Nations be whether or not a governmental unit constitutes a 
state. This would eliminate the need for decisions of policy regard 
ing the admission and expulsion of nations. 

I would like to further recommend that the representatives of the 
United States abstain from all acts which would weaken the United 
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Nations, and take all possible steps, moral, legal, political, and eco 
nomic, to strengthen them. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Rudolph W. Peterson 4 

It has been ealled to my attention that, for the benefit of the wit 
nesses, our timekeeper, Miss Gray, who sits to my right, will give notice 
at the end of 4 minutes. The witness may then continue for 1 minute 
additional until Miss Gray says, “Time.” 

Carry on, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUDOLPH W. PETERSON, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


Mrs. Pi PERSON, D Stil guished Sel ators, men bet of the subs omniit- 
tee of the Foreign Relations Committee, lam happy to come here today 
as a housewife at the grassroots’ level to give you my observations of 
U.N.,as an interested and sincere American. 

I arrived at my findings and my conclusions as the result of indi- 
vidual thinking. I do that thinking in the wee small quite hours of 
the night, between midnight and 4 in the morning. 

I do not ride on the bandwagon of the people who herald United 


1 
Nations world policy, world federalism, and so on and so forth. 


I have been trained in logic; I am a math major, and a minor in 
physics. I learned how to dig out the facts. 

I Want to commend you for seeking our opinion. If the committee 
should recommend such revisions as will strengt hen the | Tnited Nations 
in the direction of world government, then a U. N. will not survive. 
If the recommendations for revision are such as will permit the U.N. 
to function according to its original purposes, then, perhaps, the U.N. 
may survive as a worldwide diplomatic meeting place where the rela- 
tions among nations and peoples ean be improved by promoting respect 
for human rights, and through which economic and social conditions of 
the individuals may be improved through advice and education rather 
than by coercive effects of treaties and other international agreements. 


DANGERS OF REVISING THE CHARTER 


Before rey ising’ the charter to strenethen or Weaken it. consider the 
aims of those who so planned it. I have here a statement of a member 
of the parliamentary group for world government, identified with the 
World Federalists, who have submitted two plans for U. N. Charter 
revision. Plan A is a complete recipe for transforming the U. N. 
Organization into a world government. Plan B is more modest, but 
introduces elements which could be developed by practice and by 
progressive amendments into a world federation of states, subject to 
universal laws. 

Gentlemen, a member of that committee said that, and I quote: 

Nothing less than world government will make the abolition of war possible. 

Furthermore, he said: 

And let us make no mistake, the remedy is world government. 


He is a member of the committee that framed those plans which I 
have submitted to you. 
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Consider the agencies of the U. N. before you do any revising. 
Recall that we have 723 projects a worldwide WPA nature, all of 
them a financial burden upon the United States of America. 

Consider also the fact as to whether or not the U. N. has achieved 
the purposes it set out to establish. Has it stopped aggression? It 
has not. 

Have the member nations lived up to article 5? They have not. 

Have friendly relations amongst nations and peoples been estab- 
lished ? They have not. 

The U. N. is anything but the center for harmonizing the actions 
yf tio n the attainment of common ends. The deterrent to 
peaceful agreement is the refusal of the member states to submit 
quarrels for settlement, boycotting the action, and not assenting to 
its legitimacy. 

The U. N., as now constituted, gentlemen, cannot attain its noble 
objectives because, and I want you to listen to this, the United States 
recognizes it is a nation under God. Some member nations of the 
U. N. have no comparable background or desire to recognize God. 

Seco! d, from my Bible I quote, Second Corinthian, 6:14: 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers. 

That is our national law of God. Failure to follow that is simply 
establishing another Tower of Babel; and, thirdly, I quote from 


Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. 

Unles you can retain the U. N. as a worldwide diplomatic dis- 
cussion organization for the purpose of- improving the lot of the 
individual, and not as a world government, with control over the 
United states, individual nations and people , then it should YO. 

The Foreign Re ] tio! s Com: Littee will, in defer nee to the United 


States, ecuard our Nation from involvement in world government, in 
hich we lose our sovereignty but pay the bills. 

It will enuarantee that the United States remain a Christian nation 
under God, dedicated to the American way of life that our Bill of 
Right rovides. Let us help our fellowmen, but not lose our own 
fi 107 1! o doing. 


The Cnatrman. Thank you very much. 
Che prepared statement of Mrs. Peterson follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Rupo_en W. PETERSON 


Ne e BPoreign Relations Committee is to he commended for seeking the 

he American people on the important subject of U. N. Charter revision, 

| my tee should recommend such revisions as will strengthen the U. N. 
of world government, then U. N. will not survive. If recommenda- 

for revision are such as will permit U. N. to function according to its original 

yee hen perhaps U. N. may survive as a worldwide diplomatic meeting 





ce where relations among nations and peoples can be improved by promoting 
for human rights and through which economie and social conditions of 
ndividuals may be improved through advice and education rather than by 


e effects of treaties and other international agreements 


[-B re revising the charter—to strengthen or weaken it—consider the aims 

} ¢ hosoy n 
World parliamentarians and world federalists have presented two plans 
for revision, one will transform the U. N. into a world government, playing down 


’ 


U. S. A. and providing that “once a member you cannot withdraw” and the 


second, a more modest plan. 
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(b) In Minnesota, the McLiberals, economic schemers and social planners, de- 
Sire “strengthening” the U. N. Charter. 

(c) In the United States it is the socialist internationalists who support and 
plan strengthening the U. N. Charter. It is they who would reduce the United 
States to a socialistic, collectivistic state via world government and the various 
and sundry agencies of U.N. 

Il. Consider the agencies of the U. N., their cost, prrposes and analysis. 

(a) UNESCO, to promote understanding is packaged thinking with and 
through the State Department blessing to promote world citizenship and world 
government, and collectivism. 

(b) Genocide, promoted as simply “antirace elimination” but in reality pro- 
viding an international tribunal which will become either the final court of ap- 
peal, or the first court of appeal if U. N. so desires. Under it the United States 
must apply international law to cases within her own borders. 

(c) WHO purposes could be accomplished by independent agencies providing 
the countries involved want to learn and improve living conditions, health condi 
ditions, ete. 

(ad) Covenant on Human Rights is the media for giving the U. N. control over 
almost every phase of human existence. This administration will not be a party 
to the covenant, but what is the guaranty for future administrations to prevent 
international decrees from dictating domestic issues? 

(e) ILO was in existence before the formation of U. N. It may be difficult 
for U. N. to control the work of ILO but by amending article 68 to limit the power 
of ILO now engaged in drafting conventions dealing for the most part with es- 
sentially domestic matters it may have its authority curbed. 

In 1950 more than 723 projects of a worldwide WPA nature were underway 
while the financial burden upon member nations continues to grow until it is of 
serious concern to all. These, under the agencies. The subcommittee needs to 
thwart this octopus. 

III. Consider the U. N. today, before recommending charter revisions to 
strengthen it. Consider its 9 years of existence and ask if it has accomplished 
any of its 4 original objectives 

(a) The U. N. was built upon 
efforts of Alger Hiss, Leo Posvolsky, and was an agreement of nations, and 
of people 

(b) The U. N. is a sounding board for Russia’s propaganda, and the visa that 
permits Communists to enter and leave this United States of America without 
as much as customs inspection. It gives Communists free entry and departure 
and access to our United States of America. This needs attention by the sub- 
committee—how to prevent their entry. 

(c) The U. N. didn’t work in Korea, and didn’t stop aggression through which 
Tibet was seized. 

(d) Article 5 of the Principles of U. N. states: “All nations shall give the U. N 
every assistance in any action it takes, and shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the U. N. in taking action.” Have U. N. members 
broken the rules of the charter and failed to maintain regulations necessary for 
collective security? (On February 1, 1951, the General Assembly declared Red 
China an aggressor.) Witness 193 ships carrying flags of the Western Allies 
transporting goods to Red China and in turn aiding the Communist cause! Tes 
timony has exposed the fact that on 2 occasions British-owned ships transported 
Chinese Communist troops in 1951, and again in 1952 

(e) Aggression has not been stopped. In 1946 there were less than 200 million 
Communists. Now there are more than 800 million. 

(f) The U. N. has been a haven for spies 

(9g) Peace has not been achieved. International security, not maintained. 

(h) Friendly relations amongst nations and peoples have not been established. 

(i) The U. N. is anything but a “center for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of common ends.” The deterrent to peaceful agreement is 
the refusal of member states to submit quarrels for settlement, boycotting the 
action and not assenting to its legitimacy. 

IV. The U. N. as now constituted cannot attain its noble objectives because : 

(a) The United States recognizes it is a “nation under God.” Member nations 
of U. N. have no comparable background or desire to recognize God. 

(b) “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers” (II Corinthians 
6:14) is a national law of God, as well as personal. The U. N. is composed 
of both believers and unbelievers. 


deceit, its charter originally framed through 


not 
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(c) “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it” (Psalm 
127). The U.N. is become another Tower of Babel. 

V. Unless the U. N. can be retained only as a worldwide diplomatic discussion 
organization for the purpose of improving the lot of the individual, and not 
as a world government with control over the individual nations and peoples then 
it should go. The Foreign Relations Committee will in deference to the United 
States guard our Nation from involvement in world government in which we 
lose our sovereignty but pay the bills. It will guarantee that the United States 
remain a Christian nation, under God, dedicated to the way of life that our Bill 
of Rights provides. Let us help our fellow men, but not lose our own freedom 
in doing so. 


The Carman. Mrs. Marea Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MAREA CAMPBELL, DALBO, MINN. 


Mrs. Camppeitt. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator 
Humphrey, distinguished Senators and fellow Americans, I am here 
as an individual, a housewife, and a mother. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee, 
and thankful that you are interested in knowing what the individual 
American is thinking regarding change for the U. N. Charter and 
other international treaties. 

My time to speak is short. This is well, for it drives me at once to 
the pots I wish to make. I am here for the sole purpose to influence 
you to keep America whole and free. This, in my opinion, will serve 
better the interest and security of the United States and will contribute 
toa greater degree to the peace of the world. 


PROTECTING THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


I have in my right hand the Declaration of Independence and the 
United States Constitution including the Bill of Rights. It is by no 
accident that they are in my right hand. It is part of God’s plan that 
they be so—in the right hand of freedom- and liberty-loving Amer- 
icans—and thus to serve as a guiding light to free men and women 
throughout the world. 

I have in my left hand the United Nations Charter, the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaties, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the Genocide Treaty, UNESCO basic document, et cetera, et cetera. 

On my right is individual liberty and freedom. 

On my left is collective doom. 

On my right, the Declaration of Independence recognizes God. Our 
local State and National assemblies recognize God in their delibera- 
tions concerning the affairs of our Government. 

On my left, the United Nations Charter makes no recognition of 
God, nor does it do so in any of its assemblies. 

On my right, as an individual, I can worship God. And as my 
studied thought guides me, I can work to reach greater understanding 
and perfection of God’s laws through the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Article I of the Constitution guarantees me this right by stating that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; * * * .” ; 

On my left, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights gives me 
so-called freedom of religion, but with “limitations as are pursuant to 
law.” This, in my opinion, may mean and from my further study on 
the matter does mean that my right to understand God’s laws through 





ca 
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the teachings of Jesus Christ peo easily be impaired. In fact, as 
this declaration now stands, it could completely wipe out by law 
Christ’s teachings as a mystic hpaane detrimental to the security 
of a world state. 

On my right, the Constitution gives me the right to help elect the 
President of the United States whom it declares is the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces in time of war. 

On my left is the NATO Status of Forces Treaties, which take 
away that right, not only in war, but peacetime, by setting up a ¢ hair. 
man of the Council of Deputies, Supreme Allied Headquarters, who 
is the indisputable dictator-arbitrator on any question and to which 
all allied headquarters are subordinate (Congressional Record, July 
15,1953). Furthermore, provisions of this treaty allow aliens to come 
into this country without visa or passport, without inspection of goods 
on entering or leaving the United States, and without alien control 
laws applying while they are here except for a NATO card. On the 
same basis, moves have been made to nullify our property laws to 
help bring about this NATO integration to further the steps of world 
government (Congressional Record, July 15, 1953). 

This NATO Status of Forces Treaty law, “contains no provision for 
the expulsion or suspension of rights of a recalcitrant member which 
might fail to carry out its obligation as a result, for example, of its 
succumbing to communism” (p. LD, S. Doe. 87). What could hap- 
pen to this Nation as a part of such a dictated integrated international 
military setup ? 


PROTECTING THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY 


On my right, in the Declaration of Independence, two of the griev- 
es of the colonists were : 

. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

2 For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses. 

On my left, the Genocide Treaty takes us back, not forward, gentle- 
men, 178 years of setting up an International Penal Tribunal (art. 
VI, Genocide Treaty). Is this the “changing times” to which the 
collectivist intellectuals so frequently refer’ Under the Genocide 
Treaty, a Minnesotan could be tried in Russia, sentenced in France, 
and sent to serve time ina slave-labor camp in Siberia. 

True, we have been reassured that the Genocide Treaty will not be 
pressed “at the moment” for ratification by the Senate (State Depart- 
ment by letter April 16, 1954, from Howard A. Cook, Chief Publie 
Service Division). “At the moment” means what? How soon then ? 
Has it already been signed via secret agreement? One wonders. If 
by secret agreement, will it be forced upon the Senate, and thence upon 
the American people? 


PROTECTING OUR SCHOOLS 


On my right is the American public school system. This was left 
to the separate States. Here, through the study of our great American 
leaders, our children learned to interpret that a true individual is a 
well-rounded, thoughtful character enlivened by the privileges of free- 
dom with a ready acceptance to the duties and responsibilities distine- 
tive to the people of a liberty loving republic. 
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Recently at a commencement exercise one of the best known college 
educators of this State said, “The only indictment against the Ameri 1- 
can way seems to be that we are unable to sell it to others.” Doesn’t 
he know that liberty and freedom are born in the hearts of men, not 
sold via cold objectivity of the mind and thence bought with dollars 
and cents? Or of late, have we tried to sell other countries what cnet 
already have? Evidenced by our part in the organization. 

On my left, UNESCO, the educational, scientific, and cultural spe- 
cialized arm of U. N. Here through myriad organizations, commit- 
tees, and panels which i in turn channel it to reach you and your chil 
dren and the world, the collective doom is set forth. Here whether 
officially or unofficially and at the expense of the American taxpayer, 
12 guide books of UNESCO have been thrust upen our educational 
system wherein every American institution is torn to bits. 

I have to make my point, I am sorry, I just have to make my point. 

On my right, the Constitution was purposely written to keep 
government (the state) out of the individual affairs of our citizens. 
Here was the hands-off policy in our foreign affairs which until more 
recent years has kept America whole and free. 


DANGERS OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


On my left, due to the leading up tre aties and to these treaties herein 
Imposed upon us by the pseudo “internationalists” repeatedly warn- 
ing against the dangers of isolationism, we have gotten ourselves into 
a spot which is far more precarious than the theories which the true 


isolationists ever had in mind for the peace and security of this Nation 
and the world. 

I have here a copy of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. (Approved June 19, 1951, Public Law 51, 82d Cong., S. 1.) 

It is apparent that while this is not a treaty, it is part of the plan 
for setting up a world state. This act gives the President the power 
in peacetime as well as in war, to place every man and woman where 
he wants them, when he wants them, in military or in industrial, or 
farm service, under the pretense of security. It is evident to me that 
this act was improvised to enforce the collective doom upon the Ameri- 
can people at the opportune time. Could I be wrong, gentlemen? I 
hope so. However, although I am not an attorney, to me this act 
smells strongly of that political confiscation which allows no man or 
woman to select his/her own livelihood. 


DANGERS TO OUR CONSTITUTION 


The document on my right, the Constitution of the United States, 
can be whittled away by the documents on my left. But doesn’t the 
document on my right give the American people the right to repudiate 
the documents on my Jeft when and if the ‘y recognize the collective 
doom which these documents seek to establish ? 

I assume, gentlemen, that your presence here at the direction of the 
Senate, is evidence that the majority of that body is of the opinion 
that the people of this Nation through their elected representatives 
in the United States Congress still have the right under our law to 
repudiate any threat to our Constitution and thence to our liberties. 
This being so, then I urge you to repudiate any and all treaties on my 
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left which would operate as domestic legislation, affecting our citizens 
in matters on which our Constitution does not permit even the Federal 
Government to legislate. And in this new light to reappraise and 
rewrite this act in the “middle,” the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, to more aptly comply with true American legislation. 

Thirty-five years ago my father passed away. Shortly before his 
death he admonished me to “guard well my precious American heri- 
tage lest within 50 years it become a socialistic state.” During the 
ensuing years I have enjoyed the privilege of living within the history 
of this Nation at the same time as that distinguished American, the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. Silently, humbly, alone only before 
God, the day that valiant fighter for our Republic passed away, I 
pledged to the utmost of my strength and ability to keep America 
whole and free. 

very adult American is possessed of the inherent re ponsibility to 
pass on to the next generation the God-given freedoms which were 
passed on to him by his forefathers. Freedom does not perpetuate 
itself, it must be sustained by those who understand it and who earn 
the right to enjoy it. 

And so I have appeared here as an American accepting that respon- 
sibility. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Camrpetn. Thank you. 

The CHatrrman. Mrs. Eugenie Anderson. 

I am very happy to greet the next witness, who is a distinguished 
citizen of this State and this country, who rendered a great service to 
this country in Denmark. Again it shows you the greatness of Ameri 
ca, that a humble Senator can greet a great woman, who is a Demo 
crat, and the Senator is a Republican. 

Mrs. Anderson, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EUGENIE ANDERSON, RED WING, MINN. 


Mrs. ANperson. Thank you, Senator Wiley and Senator Thye and 
Senator Humphrey. 

My name is Eugenie Anderson; I live near Red Wing, Minn., and 
while I am a member of the Minnesota United Nations Committee, ] 
am speaking here today just as an individual. 

First, I want to say that I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this distinguished subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and to reaffirm my support for the 
United Nations. 

While I do believe in the United Nations as one of the most valuable 
instruments of American foreign policy, I do not look wpon it as the 
sole means for achieving the objectives of the United States, nor as 
a panacea for all the world’s problems. 

However, during my experience as a United States representative 
abroad, I observed the growing effectiveness of the U. N. in rallying 
the other free nations to America’s side, and my convictions were 
deepened that the United Nations has served, and is serving, well the 
true interest, the self-interests of the United States. 

Therefore, I want to emphasize that my views regarding any decision 
which the United States may make as to the desirability of holding a 

42435—54—pt. 78 
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U. N. Charter revision conference are based on the following consid- 
erations: 


WORLD CONFLICT NOT DEFECTS IN THE CHARTER—-HAVE 
LED TO THE PROBLEMS 


Would such a conference and such revisions within the next 2 years 
actually serve to strengthen the leadership and the security of the 
United States? 

I also want to state that my views are subject to change should the 
international or the internal climate be signific: antly altered from its 
present conflicting state. However, it is my firm opinion that the 
major problems encountered by our Government, and felt so strongly 
by our people, in the United Nations do not come from defects in the 
charter. 

[ believe, rather, that the majority of the U. N.’s difficulties exist 
because of the basic conflict bet ween the free world and the Soviet 
Union, and the uncommitted world. 

We have met many fr ustrations and disap poin tments in the United 
Nations, such as the Soviet’s obstructive use of the veto. the } rroblems 
of admittin ¢ new members. and the unresolved question of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, but these and other difficulties are not 

1 themselves the causes of U. N. failures; rather they are the reflec- 
tion of Soviet hostility to the free world, and of the Soviet’s deliberate 
design of creating ee divisions between us and our friends. 

Vherefore, I do not be lieve that this basic tension will or can be 
overcome simply by proposing r changes, legalistic changes, in the 
Charter of the I nited Nations. 

furthermore, I think it most likely hat an really constructive 

Iterations which oar avecament ke propose would be vetoed by 
the Soviet Union: and then, too, in view of the present state of domestic 
iid national political opinion, as of now, it appears doubtful to me as 
to whether the climate, even by 1956, would be favorable to calm and 

tructive consideration of charter revision. 

It is clear, too, that international tensions have mounted during the 
past year. 


DANGERS OF A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


\ period when we are confronted by serious difficulties also within 
he coalition of free nations does not seem to me to be the best time 
for proposing still other questions, which seem certain to provoke 
cl e@hHsilon, 

Phen, too, one wonders if 1956, an election year, would provide the 
most propitious climate for thoughtful, bipartisan consideration of the 
issues, and we have to remember that there are groups within this 
country who would like to weaken or even destroy the United Nations. 
While I think that these groups are definitely in a minority, they 
ippear to have some powerful support, and I would not like to see a 
charter revision conference used by those U. N. opponents as a means 
for weakening United States participation in the U.N. 

However, | know that many of our friends are in favor of holding 
a conference, and I know, too, that the United States Government has 
already tentatively committed itself, and I think we have to take the 
views of our friends and allies into account. 
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However, I hope we might be able to reconsider our position, and 
also to persuade our fr iends to agree upon a somewhat later date for 
the holding of the charter-revision conference. But in the event that 
the United States Government dec ides to proceed with its support for 
the 1956 conference, then I would, of course, uphold our efforts to 
strengthen the United Nations, and I might want to express my views 
later on specific questions. 

Thank you. 

The Coatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rodney D. Driver, Minneapolis. 


STATEMENT OF RODNEY D. DRIVER, STUDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Driver. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. It is good to see you, sir. 

Mr. Driver. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Humphrey, 
it is not easy to revise the U.N. Charter in 5 minutes, so rather than 
explain why I think the U. N. should be given the power to enforce 
universal disarmament and stop international aggression before it 
starts, | will discuss Just one question that always comes up when one 
considers modifying the U. N., that of representation. 

Whenever one talks about strengthening the U. N. into a limited 
world federation, someone soon says, “But we would be outvoted.” 

Well, to-be sure, for any international agency to ef fectively preserve 
peuce, it would have to be truly Internationa I. It could not be con 
trolled by any one nation, and there could be no veto. 

However, when someone else tells me he wants to eliminate the veto 
in the U. N.. then I have to hear the rest of his ideas before deciding 
to agree or disagree with him. Simply to eliminate the veto and leave 
the U. N. as it stands, I think, would be a mistake. The U. N. has no 
power to enforce a decision agninst any ot the large nations, and the 
veto is simply a recognition of this fact 


NEW SYSTEM OF REPRESENTATION 


When we ey. vive the U. N. the a to outlaw weapons of war. 
and give | a police force to back up 1 its laws, we will then have to 
eliminate the veto and, at the same time, it seems to me, we should pro 
vide a system of re presentation that takes into consideration the true 
power of each nation. 

This brings to mind to man y people representation proportional to 
popul: ition, and comments such as, “All the overpopulated, underfed 
nations would vote our high standard of living night out from under 
ls, 

This, however, is not the system of representation I would advocate 
and, furthermore, the compulsory jurisdiction of the new U, N. would 
be limited to those fields necessary for preserving peace, retaining in 
the hands of the national government domestic affairs and other issues, 
such as those mentioned by Mr. Pierce Butler earlier today. 

There are many other possibilities for representation in a new U. N 
One plan proposed by Grenville Clark uses population on a limited 
basis, under which China and India, even though they each have popu 
lations between 2 and 3 times that of the United States, would still 
have the same number of votes as the United States. 
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Mr. Clark also proposes th: it an executive council, respons! ible to the 
Assembly, be set up to handle the law-enforcement problems. 

It is by way of showing that there is more than one way of doing 
this, that I will outline an idea that seems reasonable to me. I still 
like the traditional separation of the executive and legislative boclies. 
] would suggest a smi ill e -xecutive body, Vi ith me ‘mber fron } ditte rent 
areas of the world elected by the people of those areas, or where this is 








not Tena Die. appointed by the nati onal govel ‘iments in the area 

I body would have the sole-function of enforcing the laws pa sed 
by thi leg Mie The ft rislat ire would be 0 organ ed th: L ¢ ula 
pa Ol L\ such laws as an overwhelm he majority of the world’ people 
wo uit. 

In the early stages of world law, I suspect that the nations will still 
be lined up in faction East and West, much as they are toad is 

Pherefore, neither we nor the Communists would be happy with the 
proposal to trenethen the U. N. intoa world federation if it appeared 
th: t the other faction might have a controlling majority in the I or 
lature. 

l‘o relieve this fear, I would suggest a bicameral legislature, in one 
I] if v ns Te wee ‘sentation would be based primarily upon popu 
lat hn the « sep e the eriterion would be 1 ec pepapel sdb pteia 
and/or the | teracy of e populati on, the onset peing to set up thr 
two houses that in one the East had a slight advantage, and in t} 
other the West had a slight advantage. Then the. requirement of pas 
save 1 b ith houses to adopt legislation would guarantee that the laws 


passed would be acceptab leona truly international basis, 
Some will say thst this will be as bad as the veto, but I do not think 


so. For one thing, the legislature would be deciding general laws to 
be enforced by the e executive body, rather than taking action on specific 
crises; furthermore, the only laws that could be passed would, pre- 

imably, be limited by the charter to those relating to preserving 
pe Lee 


In conclusion, I would just like to say that I have presented here 
what sounds to me like a good idea regarding just one of the many 
problems that will arise in revising the U. N. But as long as there 
are adequate safeguards that the strengthened U. N. will not interfere 
with the strictly internal affairs of the nations, I am not dogmatic 
about this issue—when we go to the review conference in 1956 or 1957, 
there will undoubtedly be many ideas on all the issues. 

We must recognize that the time has come for grown men to find 
a way of settling disputes other than on the battlefield, and we must 
be willing to accept reasonable compromises in order to find a solution. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Driver follows:) 


REPRESENTATION IN A STRENGTHENED U. N.—Susmirrep By RopNEY D. DRIVER, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING GRADUATE STUDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In this age the question of peace or war is everybody’s business. In particular, 
technically trained persons have an added obligation since they are responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for the inventions that now enable us to take millions 
of lives and devastate any city on earth with a single bomb. Although I have 
contributed essentially nothing original to science so far, I expect to start making 
contributions in the not-too-distant future; and I want my contributions used 
for the betterment—not the destruction—of mankind. 
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Rather than explain why I think the U. N. should be given the power to 
enforce universal disarmament and stop international aggression before it starts, 
I will discuss just one question that always comes up when one considers modify- 
ing the U. N., that of representation 

Whenever one talks about strengthening the U. N. into a limited world federa- 
tion, someone soon says, “But we'd be outvoted.” To be sure, for an interna- 
tional agency to effectively preserve peace, it would have to be truly international. 
It could not be controlled by any one nation There could be no veto. 

When anyone tells me he wants to eliminate the veto in the U. N., however, 
I have to hear the rest of his ideas before agreeing or disagreeing with him. 
Simply to eliminate the veto and otherwise leave the U. N. as it stands would be a 
mistake. The U. N. has no power to enforce a decision against any of the large 
nations and the veto is simply a recognition of this fact. When we do give the 
U. N. the authority to outlaw weapons of war and give it a police force to back 
up its decisions, we will have to eliminate the veto and at the same time provide 

system of representation that takes into consideration the true power of each 
nation. 

This brings to mind for many people representation proportional to popula- 
tion and comments such as, “All the overpopulated, underfed nations would 
vote our high standard of living right out from under us.” “This, however, 
is not the system of representation I would advocate nor do I know who does 
advocate it. There are many other possibilities. One has been proposed by 
Grenville Clark, and by way of showing that there are others, I will mention 
an idea that seems reasonable to me. 

Mr. Clark’s plan starts out by giving each nation one representative in the 
General Assembly—the legislative body—for every 5 million of its population. 


Then he sets a limit of 30 as the maximum number of representatives any 
one nation could have. This means that China and India, even though their 


1 
pulations are each betwen 2 and 3 times that of the United States, would 
poy 








still have only 30 representatives as would the United States, with a total of 
382 in the assembly. Mr. Clark goes on to propose that an Executive Council 
be elected by the Assembly to handle most of the law-enforcement problems 
However, if the Executive Council got stuck, the Assembly would take over 
the problem. And at all times the Executive Council would be responsible to 


the Assembly. This concept of an executive body responsible to a legislative 
body is not what we’re used to. It reflects the need for having major decisions 
on international affairs made by as largely representative a group as possible. 

To me the traditional separation of the executive and the legislature still 
seems best. I would suggest a smal! executive body with members from differ- 
ent areas of the world elected by the | l 
not feasible, appointed by the nati 


would have the sole function of enforci 


le of those areas, or, where this is 





nments he areas This body 


» laws passed by the legislature 








The legislature would be so or it could only pass such laws as 
an overwhelming majority of the world’s ple w In the early 
stages of world law, I suspect that the na eA S he ned up in f 
tions, East and West, much as they are today. Therefore, neither we nor the 


Communists would be happy with a proposal to strengthen the U. N. into a 
world federation if it appeared that the other faction might have a controlling 
majority in the legislature. 

To relieve this fear I would suggest a bicameral legislature in one house 
of which representation would be based primarily on population. In the other 
house the criterion would be national production and/or literacy of the popu- 
lation. The object, anyway, would be to set up the two houses so that in one 
the East would have a slight advantage and in the other the West would 
have a slight advantage. Then the requirement of passage in both houses to 
adopt legislation would guarantee that the laws passed would be acceptable 
on a truly international basis. Some will say this would be as bad as the 
veto, but I don’t think so. For one thing the legislature \ ild only be decid- 


ing general laws to be enforced by the executive body rather than taking action 





on specific crises. Furthermore, the only laws that could be passed would 
presumably be those relating to preserving peace 

As to how the representatives in the two houses of the legislature would 
be chosen, the ideal way would be by popular vote of the people in the nati 
they represent. Also, ideally these representatives would vote as individuals 
and not necessarily as advised by their national governments. It is the realiza- 
tion that both of these ideals are quite unlikely to he accepted by certain 
nations for many years that first prompted me to proposed this type of bicameral 


; ne 
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legislature. Those national governments that insisted would be allowed to 
appoint their representatives. 

I have presented here what sounds to me like a good idea regarding just 
one of the many problems that will arise in revising the U. N. But, as long 
as the system of representation reflects the true power of the nations and if 
there are adequate safeguards that the strengthened U. N. will not interfere 
with the strictly internal affairs of the nations, I’m not dogmatic about this 
issue When we go to the Review Conference in 1956 or 1957 there will 
undoubtedly be many ideas on all the issues—some acceptable—others not. 
We must recognize that the time has come for grown men to find a way of 
settling disputes other than the battlefield, and we must be willing to accept 
reasonable compromises. It probably won’t be an overnight conference but we 
must stick at it until a satisfactory solution is found. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pierce Butler ILI. 

Chere are two generations of Butlers now that I have seen. 


STATEMENT OF PIERCE BUTLER III, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Burter. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, my 
name is Pierce Butler III: I am a lawyer of the county bar. I am 
ippearing solely for myself. , 

I take it as self-evident that a Revision Conference should be held 
under article 109 of the United Nations Charter. If you are against 
revision, the pl wwe to make that point is at a Revision Conference, ob 
viously, and if you are in favor of revision, the place you revise the 
charter is at the Revision Conference. 


GREATER BUT LIMITED POWERS FOR THE U.N. 


Now, what the provisions should consist of, my feeling is that there 
should be a provision of agencies for the U nited Nations that will 
make it possible for the United Nations to make decisions unhampered 
by the veto, and to carry out those decisions; in other words, the veto 
should be eliminated or fundamentally changed, and the establish- 
ment of a United Nations force in being seems to me to be an obvious 
desideratum. 

This is essentially the program suggested by Mr. Carl Lundgren, 
who spoke for the American Legion, and for almost everybody here 
who has spoken, and who is in favor of the United Nations at all. 

Probably also further powers would be necessary, such as some au- 
thority—very limited—to deal directly on individuals who ae 
to wage War or wage ageressive war, and some establishment of 
United Nations right to use, subject to limitations, national tax ma 
chineries for collection of some limited revenue. 

Now, the objection to granting additional powers to the United Na- 
tions comes mostly from the Russians, and comes mostly in this coun- 
try from people who, with the best of intentions, and who are highly 
patriotic, and usually play right into the Russian hand, they fear 
charter revision because the ‘y fear abuse of the added and augmented 
powers, 

Now, I have as much as anybody here, a question about the pro- 
priety of inferring governmental power. Tyranny is the result, 
usually, of the abuse of governmental power. 

I feel very strongly that any condition upon the United Nations 
power can be subject to the kind of things that we have in our Consti 
tution. You can have a United Nations bill of rights which would 
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not affect our bill of rights; it takes care of the objections offered by 
Mrs. Campbell. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


You can specifically prohibit the United Nations from any activity 
except, perhaps, technical, in reporting and factfinding in the social 
and Ah $00 field; that will take care of the worldwide WPA feat 
of Mrs. Peterson, who testified a few minutes ago. I do not want a 
worldwide WPA any more than she does. 

If people want to have worldwide cooperation in economic and social 
fields, it can be done voluntarily by autonomous agencies. There is 
lo objection to that; it isa perfectly proper sphere for governmental 
activity, anda certain of these added powel 5 can be sper ifically made 
unamendable. That device is used in our own Constitution. 

lor example, no State can be denied equal representation in the 
Senate, and certain other constitutional powers were made unamend 
able: they have expired by lapse of time. 

It seems to me that Senator Wiley is absolutely right in emphasiz- 
ing the point that we need to have specific suggestions as to what 
should be done, and that the problem must be looked at as a specific 
legal and technical problem. 

You cannot be in favor of the United Nations and just against it. 
We want to know why you are in favor of the U nited Nations. If 
you are in favor of revision, you should know what revision. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the undesirability of limit- 
ing sovereignty, and those who mention the undesirability of limiting 
our sovereignty forget that we are not sovereign in the sense that we 
have the right to declare war. That decision is made for us, very 
probably in the nee In the past it has been made for us in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and in Tokyo. We have been led into three wars in 
my lifetime against my will, so we are certainly not sovereign in that 
sphe re of government: al activ ity. 

We are not sovereign so far as taxes are concerned. Our tax rate is 
determined by the Russians not by you gentlemen in Washington. 
We are not sovereign there. 

That is all I have to say. 


NO INTERNATIONAL WPA PROJECT 


Senator Humpurey. Before Mr. Butler leaves, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask him a question with respect to the so-called international 
WPA projects. Now, that is an old whipping post that has been 
dragged out many times. I know that you were referring to other 
testimony, sir. But since you are an enlightened citizen, could you 
name me one WPA project on an international basis? 

Mr. Butter. So far as I know there are none; and the Marshall 
plan, it seems to me, is something that we entered into voluntarily. 

Senator Humrurey. That was not the United Nations. 

Mr. Butter. It was not a United Nations. 

Senator Humpnrey. UNICEF, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, I do not imagine anybody would be against that ? 

Mr. Burtrr. As I understand it, it isautonomous. I do not know—— 

Senator Humenrey. That is right. 
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Mr. Burter. But my point was that to eliminate all doubts, any 
revision of the charter could provide specifically that the United 
Nations shall have no powers in the social and economic field. They 
may not only be reserved to the constituent several nations in the Gen- 
eral Assembly that are members, but like other reserve powers, if 
you like, they can be listed specifically. 

Our constitutional reserve powers clause just says “powers not 
oral ted are reserved to the States orto the pe ple. -? 

You can add to that “and these powers are specifically not granted.’ 

Senator Humpnrey. It would seem, however, that people of Chris- 
{ian compassion might be interested in doing something like the Good 
samaritan, 

Mr. Burrer. I did not say that was not a proper sphere of Govern- 
mental activity. I just said it ought to be voluntarily done, and you 

ld have if voluntar ly inthe international field 


Ser * Humenrery. I have always been inspired some what by the 
| Samaritan. Llowever, when other people of simil r backeround 
walkes by the ick one. one of the othe Pastas b ked hi alta cher 


him to the inn, and sometimes I think it might be well to apply that 
n modern living. 

Mr. Buruer. I quite agree. For those who fear auemented United 
Nat ’ powers and WPA—Mrs. Peterson—you could deny it. You 
could have them under ot her organizations if you lke. 

Senator Humpnrey. Indeed 
r. Buruer. Thank you very much 
Che CHamrMan. Thank you, sir. 

(‘The prepared statement of Mr. Butler follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Pierce BuTLER ITI 


in, gentlemen, my name is Pierce Butler III; I am a lawyer of 








Pre tly the United Nations is tle more than a useful forum. Its decisions 
» on the part of any one of the permanent members of the 
( nei It lacks enforcement agencies, except as they are contributed 
by its members. Not only does the veto prevent the taking of de 
lf in} ing threats to peace, but a decision, if taken, cannot be 
‘ s intervention against the North Korean aggression was possible 
fo t sabs e of the Soviet Union representative from the 
( I the day of the d mn to intervene That intervention would 
ir more successf l existing force been available. It took 
ths before the United Nations buildup of strength in Korea could 
ce iinst the limited power of North Korea prior to Chinese intervention. 
Most people recognize that the United Nations can be made effective only by 
ition on radical alternation of the veto and provision of powers and 
1ae for the enf ment of those laws and regulations which are vital to 
tenance of The Vandenberg resolution passed by the Senate in 
18, 1 erous statements of Eisenhower, including particularly his speech to 
ric: Association of Newspaper Editors, April 16, 1953, and Secretary 
Dull testimony to this committee on January 18, 1954, all recognize these 


There is a definite and fundamental difference between the kind of 
the United Nations now has and those minimum powers necessary for 
the er n and enforcement of international order 
rhe United Nations as it now stands, because it lacks legal powers and stand- 
ing enforcement agencies, cannot be described as a dependable instrument for 
the enforcement of order. It is little more than a voluntary convention or forum 
of its members. 
If the United Nations is to be effective and if it is not to become a trap for 
the well meaning, or a mere soundingboard for Russian propaganda, the char- 
ter must be revised. 
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Any suitable program of charter revision should include : 
1. Elimination or fundamental change of the veto 
Establishment of a United Nations force in being for police purposes 
3. A program for simultaneous and inspected reduction in armaments by 
all nations. 
4. Creation of authority in the United Nations to deal with individuals 
(as distinguished from nations) promoting aggressive war 
5. Establishment of United Nations authority to use national machinery 
to raise limited revenue only 
Objections to granting additional powers such as those IT have enumerated 
come largely from the Russians who have used the veto again and again for 





purposes hostile to us, and from those Americans who, with the best of patrioti 
intentions, play into the Russian hand 

Those who fear ¢ 
mented powers. I « 









arter revision generally fear of any added or aug 
} 


» not question the wisdom of fearing abu of these or 





governmental powers I do feel that e¢ inuing international tension and 
the necessity to the United States of grea security and military mea 

will require dangerous increases in the powers of our own Government. Th 
alternative to charter revision is thus a domestic Government with the econom 
and security powers which preparedness demands and which are subject to al 


the possibilities of abuse and tyranny that are inherent in 
dinary authority 
Let me suggest that limitation of governmental } ers can be incorporated it 


possession of extraor 


the specific as well as general terms of the grant and that an astute balance « 


power between geographica , legislative, execut ve, j idicial, and other branche 


of subdivisions of Government can insure the pert 





nence of those 
We Americans, having lived so long under a successful system of lil 
government, are prone to forget the delicate and it 
those limitations have been achieved 

We are now too familiar with the operation of limitations on governmen 
powers. Our local, State, and Federal Governments have functioned within these 
limitations too well. As a result, most of us no longer know what the limitati 
are, how they operate, and why they were created. 

There are a number of familiar and effective devices for the defining and lin 





genious devices by which 


ta 











iting of Government powers. These limitations can be used in any charter re 
sien scheme. I shall mention some of them to reassure those who fear charter 
revision: 

1. Any addition to United Nations power should be only of those powers neces 
sary for the maintenance of peace and no others. But the United Nations must 
have these. 

2. Powers not expressly granted must be reserved to the member nations 
Important powers not granted can be expressly list 

8. A bill of rights like the first ten amendments to the United States Consti 
tution expressly forbidding United Nations encroachment on the fundamenta 
individual liberties should be included in any charter revision scheme. This 





would not affect any national bill of rights, but would be in addition to it 

4. Some system of representation in the genet ISs¢ ¥ giving propel lee 
and protection to the nations of small population and, at the same time, ade 
voice to the great nations can be devise 

5 An independent judicial branch open to individua S we as nat 
gants, with power to interpret the charter, to revie nd, where proper, to n 


United Nations legislation is an obvious and essential power limitation devi 
6. While it would be desirable for the United Nations to have statistica 


reporting, and fact-finding pows in the social, educational and economi 
legislative powers in these fields are not essential to the maintenal f py 4 
and should be expressly prohibited 

7. Any tax or revenue power should be for revenue p ‘ miy and should 
be limited as to subjects of taxation ar he 

8. Certain of these and other fundamenta mitations on United Nations powet 
can and pre bab Vv shou ad be made uw el bile 

1. With respect to giving United Nations ers in legislative field and 
its own agencies for enforcement, the snoop il nnecessiry multip 
of powers. The eighteenth century dictum that tha vernment is be whicl 
governs least is of greater importance today than it was the Twentieth cer 
tury governments have access to instrument f « rol far more efficient and 
productive of far greate tyranny, when abuse than any that the pas 


known 
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Since our purpose is to prevent aggression, powers to make decisions free of 
Russian veto and to enforce them, if necessary by force, is vital. 

The creation of a United Nations force in being with powers pursuant to 
express Charter provision, of visitation and inspection and, if necessary, to act 
directly on individuals who wage or conspire to wage aggressive war, is an obvious 
and necessary reform. Those who fear abuse of such powers need only recall 
that our own Federal Government has very limited criminal jurisdiction. 

The Federal Government has powers of arrest and trial only in cases 

of offenses committed on Federal territory, 
(b) of interference with Federal officers acting in performance of their 
duties, 
(¢) of offenses against those limited powers granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution 
Phatisall, All other offenses can be tried only by the States. The United Nations 
needs powers to act on individuals only in a far more restricted field than does 
our Federal Government. 

2. The 10th amendment of the United States Constitution provides that powers 
not expressly delegated to the United States are reserved to the States or to the 
people. The United Nations Charter should have a similar provision. To elimi 
ni doubts, reservations of certain powers can be expressly listed. 

3. Article 2 of the present United Nations Charter denies the United Nations 
iuthority to intervene in matters “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any State.” <A bill of rights forbidding United Nations activity or legislation 
which might impair the freedom of individuals might be adopted as well. 

The United Nations might properly be prohibited from ever taking any meas- 
ures which might impair freedom of speech or religion or private property rights. 
\ guaranty, to any individual tried by the United Nations in that limited field 
where it should have the power of trial, of a public trial by a jury of the vicinage 
and a court of impartial and independent judges, is an obvious and useful safe- 
guard The addition of specific rights like the right to refuse to bear witness 

nst oneself and that testimony be oral, cross-examined, and corroborated 
would likewise be reasonable and useful 

Such a bill of rights would not affect national bills of rights but would be in 
addition to them It would guarantee United Nations noninterference in cases 
involving the liberties specified. It could be broader than any national bill of 
rights 

f. With regard to representation, it is ridiculous that in the General Assembly 
Haiti should have the same vote as the United States It would be dangerous, 
however, for the United States and the Western European countries to be out 
voted by Asia 

One solution is a bicameral legislature with one house like our Senate with 
permanent equal representation for all member states. A unicameral system 
with a minimum, say, of 1 vote for every 5 million in population and a maximum 
of 30 votes for any country, would also provide protection. This would give 
some representation to all but the smallest countries but would give the United 
States the same representation as China, which outnumbers the United States by 
about 4 to 1, or India, which outnumbers it about 2 to 1. 

No system of representation would be ratified by the smaller nations if it did 
not give them voice disproportionate to their numbers. This would tend to pro- 
tect all countries, including the United States, from the danger of being out- 
voted by larger powers or any combination of states 

5. Americans, and others living in the English-speaking countries, have known 
since the end of the 17th century that an independent judiciary and with author 
ity to interpret enactments of the legislative organs of government is an in 
valuable protection to the rights and liberties of individuals, political sub- 
divisions and other legal persons or entities having private rights and privileges. 

The additional power granted our judicial branch by our Constitution to de- 
termine whether acts of the legislature are constitutional is a further safeguard 
against encroachment of legislative power on spheres from which the legislature 
is constitutionally excluded. This system has worked well in our own history 
and there is no reason why it cannot be included in any Charter revision. 

Although there is no constitutional prohibition upon the packing of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the President and Senate, there is no 
reason why an antipacking provision might not be included in a Charter revision 
creating an independent judicial branch with the right of review of United 
Nations legislation. 
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6. Since the primary purpose of the United Nations is to enforce a system of 
law governing relations between nations and solely to maintain peace without in- 
terfering in the domestic affairs of member countries, there is no reason why it 
should have any regulatory powers in the social, economic, or educational fields. 
This would not prohibit and it would be useful to the general mission of main- 
taining peace if the United Nations had power to make statistical, technical, and 
fact-finding surveys in this field. Beyond this, powers of a social, economic, and 
education nature should be denied expressly. This does not mean that such 
things are not, in some cases, proper spheres of governmental activity and the 
individual countries would not retain the right to act in them. The United Na- 
tions must not, however, become a superstate. The most effective safeguard 
against Such a possibility is to prohibit activity outside of the narvow theater 
of peace enforcement. 

Nations desiring to establish international, economic, or social schemes as dis- 
tinguished from domestic, might do so through use of autonomous organizations 
having voluntary membership. 

7. The United Nations is presently dependent upon revenues granted to it by 
member nations. Since the sources of revenue do not actually belong to the United 
Nations and since it has no effective means to enforce collection, they are in 
effect merely contributions and do not constitute a dependable revenue system. 

If the United Nations is to maintain law-enforcement agencies and courts, it 
must be able to support them. Consequently, the United Nations requires its own 
intrinsic taxing power. 

Abuse of such power can be rendered almost impossible if it is limited to a 
power using certain national tax machinery to collect quotas of limited revenue. 

It goes without saying that such a power should be limited to a right to tax 
for revenue purposes only. Since the United Nations exist exclusively for the 
enforcement of peace, and has no substantial functions in the economie or social 
sphere, taxation for these purposes would be superfluous, large revenue would 
be unnecessary. 

An overall limitation of the percentage of national income of any nation sub- 
ject to United Nations levy and express limits as to the possible subjects of taxa- 
tion should also be included. 

8. Asa final safeguard against the creation of an international superstate, and 
attrition of limitations upon United Nations power, certain of the fundamental 
charter limitations can and probably should be made unamendable 

Under article V of the United States Constitution, it is provided that no State, 
without its consent, shall be denied equal suffrage in the Senate. This provision 
is, by its terms, unamendable. Certain other clauses were made unamendable 
for a limited time. There is no reason why important charter limitations on 
United Nations power should not be made clearly unamendable. 

The art of government consists as much in not governing as it does in govern- 
ing. The procedures and means of government are of greater importance than 
its ends and must always justify them. The presence of limited government 
has become, during the last 200 years, the most signal badge of a civilized nation. 
With care and effort a similar instrument can create a civilized world. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Lee Loevinger ? 


STATEMENT OF LEE LOEVINGER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. LOEVINGER. Chairman Wiley, Senator Humphrey, Senator 
Thye, in view of the necessary limitations of your time, with the per- 
mission of the committee, [ shall skip the amenities and I shall also 
not undertake to read in full my statement, which has been submitted 
to the committee, but hit the high points, and, with the permission 
of the committee, I trust they may be inserted in the record. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lorvincer. I am a native of Minnesota, a lawyer. a veteran, and 
a father, and I appear here purely as an individual and as a citizen. 

The CHarrMan. You are not a grandfather yet ¢ 

Mr. Lorvincer. Nota grandfather yet; I have hopes. 

It seems to me that sovereignty is to nations what liberty is to indi- 
viduals, that is, essentially the right to do what you please within 
whatever sphere is permitted to you. 
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It seems equally clear to me that liberty and sovereignty are in both 
cases dependent upon law. 

‘The individual is not free if he lives in fear of his neighbors and 
must go about armed in order to repel aggression by any individual] 
neighbor. 


That nation is not free which may be called upon to defend itself 
at any moment when and where an aggressor, a foreign aggressor, seeks 
to attack it, and which, as my friend Pierce Butler IIT said, is forced 
to arm itself to the degree and extent that is chosen by a foreign 
powel 


INADEQUACY OF CHARTER TO PRESERVE PEACE 


I eems to me that the present U.N. ¢ harter, in spite of what many 
friends of the U. N. have said, is today structurally inadequate to pre 
serve the peace, and thus make liberty and sovereignty secure in the 

1 
Word 

While its action in Korea is referred to, I think it will be recalled 
by the gentlemen of this committee, that the Korean action was an 
eu lent. It was duetoa particular historical accident that the U.N. 
was able to act in Korea. 

In Indochina, the U. N. has been relatively helpless. I think we need 
think only recently of the recent Guatemalan situation, and reverse the 


Suppose that this were a Communist-invading army that had moved 
into Guatemala, what would the U. N. be able to do under its present 
structure about it? And I venture to suggest, I think it would be abl 


to do little or nothing. 
\W ESTABLISHING PEACE 


In the next place, it seems to me there is a need for a law establishing 
peace, which law shall be enforced by an armed police force, a peace 
power, a world army, if you like. 

It has been said that our troubles are merely symptoms of a basic 
conflict in the world, and I submit to you gentlemen, if there were no 
basic conflict in the world then we would not be sitting here and talk 
ing ibout what we could do to solve it: there would be ho need for 
world | WwW. there would be no need to strengthen this U. N.: there 
might not be anv need forthe U. N.atall. 

We do not | ave il poli ‘e force where there is no crime: we do not 
have a fire department where there is no danger of fire. 

We have a police force because there are ecrimiill als. We have laws 
forbidding things be ause wit! out t] ese law people will clo them. 

We arm our policemen because it is necessary for them to go about 
apprehending criminals and preventing erime, and just so, I believe 
that it is necessary for us to arm an international policeman. 


NO SPECIFI PROPOSALS IN ADVANCE OF CONFERENCE 


And, finally, and my fourth point is that I believe it is not advisable 
to spe ify in ady nee of a conference what changes are going te be 
made. 

In the first place, I do not know that we are capable of doing it. In 


the second place, it seems To me, it is most proper to get the experts 
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together and have them sit down and wrestle with the specific prob- 
lems of carrying out these objectives. 

Again, it has been said, there is no unified opinion in this country 
on the changes that should be made. This, I t think, is true, and is 
necessarily true, because I do not think public opinion is capable of 
writing a constitution or writing a charter, any more than it wrote 
the United States Constitution. I think public opinion does support 
the necessity and the need for an international policeman, and I be- 


lieve that our experts are capable of writing an adequate charter to 
achieve this end. 


Thank you, gentlemen. 


IOW TO RUN AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


The Cuairman. You make the point there, as I get it, that you think 
there should be a stre mnothe nl ng of the U. N. by cre ating in the U.N. 
an international police force that could handle the world situations. 

You would agree to an effective amendment, so that the United 
Nations would have this policeman available. Have you worked out 
the details of that amendment or any suggest ion as to how the police- 
man should be run. 

Mr. Lorvincer. This is, of course, the $64 question. As I believe 
Senator Wiley is aware, amendments of this sort have been worked 
out by those who are far more capable than I. Mr. Clark, a very 


eminent lawyer, a former partner of Elihu Root, has worked out a very 
elaborate plan. I think tl mene Fes indispe nsable, and is not e en 
tial in all its aspects. It is, however, an illustration of the kind of 


thing that can be done. 

I prefer to leave the details of the amendment to the e Xperts van I 
believe, are capable of working it out, and who may take such plans, as 
those of Mr. Clark, as starting points and, no doubt, in conference 
with experts from all the countries, will come up WV ith amendments 
and with changes. I have read enough illustrations to believ 
possible. 


The Cuarrman. I asked for your suggestion if you had it; that is 


all. 


» this is 


EXTENT OF THE TREATY POWER 


Senator Humpnrey. I just wanted to ask one question of Mr. Loe- 
vinger. You make suggestions as to changes in the U. N. Charter. 
There is always this continuous question as to whether or not the 
United Nations and our commitments under it overrule what you 
might call our own national interests. 

It was around this very subject matter that the great debate over 
the treatymaking power took place. Now, you are a competent law- 
yer, Mr. Loevinger, what are your views on that? 

Mr. Lorvincer. As a matter of fact, Senator, I have had occasion 

look into that subject. I have read, I tl hink, every 1 of the 8 or 
10 or 12 various versions of the so-called Bricker amendme1 t, and I 
have read all of the Supreme Court decisions and State court decis 
purporting to relate to that subject. 

In my opinion, the position taken by these Senators here and, par- 
ticularly Senator Wiley, whose position I followed in the newspaper 
rather carefully, was precisely right. I did not come here merely to 


iS 
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pay tribute to the Senators, but I am sure that they were exactly 
right 
It is not true that the U. N. Charter can or is capable of amending 
the United States Constitution in any particular. The Supreme Court 
ha specu cally said that it is not true. 
| believe, Senator Wiley, you and Senator Thye were correct in the 
positions you took, and I trust that you gentlemen will display the 
une wisdom and insight in connection with the U. N. Charter revi- 
onas you did in connection with that dispute. 
Phe Crarrman. Thank you very much, sir. We like to hear nice 
words like that, even in Minnesota; but, my, in Wisconsin, they sound 


Senator Try. I may say to Senator Wiley and this audience that 
you are only a few miles across from the border of Wisconsin, and this 
ereat radio station carries much of this into all of western Wisconsin, 
o vou will be olht aut home, sir. 

The CruarrmMan. Wonderful; I never thought of that. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Loevinger follows :) 


S EMENT OF LEE LOEVINGER ON U. N. CHARTER REVISION 


It may be a trifle presumptuous for one with no special sources of information 


ficat to try to tell prominent members of the world’s greatest legisla- 

ve body what course to follow in dealing with matters of worldwide significance. 
but j een pparent that as to the most pervasive and basic problems of our 
no one has any sure answers and everyone has opinions. So it may be 

for one who makes ho pretense of having more than a personal opinion 


tate it to those who will ultimately be charged with giving some 


major problems with which we are faced at this moment of history are 

viou The burden of armaments is draining off a staggering amount 

ir national income and durable goods production each year. As individual 

é we feel this in the form of high taxes and the inflationary tendency te 

gher pric The necessity of military service renders the future uncertain 

i men and takes years of their youth that might otherwise be spent in 

‘ or employment We live under a constant threat of being forced t 

1 iberties, and this, in itself, engenders disagreements and domestic 

‘ o the most effective means of insuring our security internally and 

ily It appears clear that all of our most important and pressing prob- 

ve a common element; and it seems to me that the crux of this matter 
ernational anarchy 

It is axiomatic among lawyers and political philosophers that liberty exists 

under law Where the individual is not restrained by anything but the 


how of violence of other individuals, there no one is free, for all live 
in mutual fear and distrust. This is not liberty but anarchy. Where govern- 
ment has been established to define and maintain the minimum standards of 
conduct and to restrain individual force and violence, there liberty can exist 


ad fi I 

We have long since learned this lesson in relation to our domestic affairs. It 
eems to me we must now realize that it is equally true for our international 

\s a people we can have liberty, as a Nation we can have sovereignty only 
if the world in which we live is a world of law rather than a world of anarchy 
We are neither free nor sovereign if we must mobilize our manpower and 


economic resources and fight when, where, and to the degree that a foreign 
aggressor chooses to challenge us. Yet that is essentially our present condition. 
in escape from this condition only by taking steps to establish world 
law on an effective basis, backed up by sufficient organized armaments to main- 
tain world order and prevent the outbreak of war between individual nations 
or groups of nations. To do this clearly requires an international, or supra- 
national, organization with specified and limited powers related to the effectua- 
tion of this task. It is certainly not of primary importance what such an organ- 


a 
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ization is called. However, we already have in existence a United Nations Organ 
ization, Which is functioning effectively in several fields and which is beginning 
to establish something of a tradition for itself. 

The United Nations today lacks both the legal and the physical powers effec 


tively to stop aggression and to police international conduct But it would not 
require more than limited alteration of its charter to endow it with legal author- 
ity and physical power adequate to maintain world peac It seems to me that 
this should, this must be done. The major method of procedure toward this 
objective is already provided for. The charter itself provides for consideration 
of the matter of charter review and amendment next year. Our own Government 
has already declared itself in favor of the calling of a conference for charter 
revision. It remains only for the Government to be assured that the majority of 


citizens support it in seeking a revision of the U. N. Charter that will strengthen 
the U. N. and make of it a truly effective instrument for safeguarding the peace. 

I am personally persuaded that the majority of American citizens do desire 
our Government to move in this direction. Precisely what amendments to the 
charter are appropriate is a technical question on which the citizens generally 
should not and do not have an opinion. This is typically the kind of problem that 
can best be solved by the discussion of experts in a conference. It will not be 
an easy problem; but there cannot be any doubt that we have men who are capa 
ble of solving it. However, it would be cowardice and folly to fail to seek a solu- 
tion to this problem, to fail to work for and in a conference to draft revisions to 
the U. N. Charter which will make it effective for the purpose for which it was 
intended—the maintenance of world peace. 

While this course is an eminently practical one, motivated by practical and, 
if you like, selfish considerations, there is another aspect to the matter. The 
vision and dream of peace is one of the oldest aspirations of mankind. It is a 


universal hope of humanity. No nation can long lead or dominate any large 
part of the world by force of arms alone. To maintain a position of world lead 
ership requires what we call moral leadership—an appeal to the ideals and spirit- 
ual principles of men. When we seek to use our influence to establish in the 
world an order that will be based on law rather than force, then we are exhibiting 
a quality of moral leadership that will enable us to ma iin the preeminent posi- 
tion which our industrial and military strength has won for us Thus both prac- 
tical and moral considerations combine in urging upon the United States the 


exertion of leadership in seeking to strengthen the United Nations Organization 
in order to make it an effective instrument for better serving mankind's ancient 


and universal hope for peace on eartl 


The CuatrMan. Mrs. Vernie IH. Wolfsbere 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VERNIE H. WOLFSBERG, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. WoiFsperG. Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, and Senator 
Thye, I appreciate being here this afternoon. 

My name is Vernie Wolfsberg, and I have been chairman of the 
speakers bureau of the Minnesota United Nations Association, and a 
member of the board. 

However, Iam speaking this afternoon as an individual. 

Having attended the Institute on United Nations Charter Revision 
at the University of Minnesota this spring, and the preliminary dis 
cussions which covered a matter of weeks, I have civen a good deal of 


consideration to the matter of United Nations Charter revision. 

I have been concerned with this problem of United Nations Charter 
revision, and certainly wish all avenues explored for increasing the 
effectiveness of our world organization and its coordinated avencies. 

There is great doubt in my mind, however, that drastic revision of 
the charter is the answer. There is within the present structure ample 
provisions for making the United Nations a more effective medium for 
international action, that is, with increased support of the member 
nations. 
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In the area of security, for instance, it being one of the areas of 
greatest concern, there are provisions in the present charter for the 
establishment of a police force or a military arrangement—chapter 


VII, articles 43, 45, and 47. No advantage has as vet been taken of 
these provisions. 


ADAPTABILITY OF CHARTER 


her, the present United Nations Charter is an adaptable instru- 
ent. hus it oe be construed and reconstrued. It provides a Va- 
riety ¢ fa ipproac hes for settling disputes. The experience of the United 
Nations in the Middle East bears testimony to this effect. 

Those who were concerned with the great problems there believe 
that the settlements which accrued to their honor never could have 
been achieved if they had had to work within a framework of a more 
I oid charter. Not only can a flexible charter best serve the present 
ieeds, but those of the future, as world changes cannot be anticipated. 

At this time it appears ~— import: int to initiate a program of 
ducation than revision, of education in patie nce with and under- 
tanding of the problems of our world organization. 

Six hundred million people have won independence since the war; 
ind as has been said by Mr. Trygve Lie, that the rise of the under- 
privileged peoples of the world will make a greater impact on the 
second half of the 20th century than the differences in ideologies do 
today. 

U. N. ACHIEVEMENTS 


I think we should consider further that the balance sheet of the 
United Nations thus far is one of considerable achievement. Among 
‘ther accomplishments, these may well be cited: Our world organiza- 
tion contributed materially in the shortening of the Indonesian and 
P = ‘stine wars; it has prevented the outbreak of hostilities between 
India and Palestine in Kashmir. 

i. its 9 years ot existence, the United Nations has developed roots 
which have taken hold of and influenced the lives of men, as the League 
of Nations was never able to do. 

The League fore ver remained an operation between vovernments. 
Through the success of the technical assistance programs, the people 
of e various countries of he work | hs ave become keenly aware of 
the United Nations. There | is subtle ev vidence of this in requests for 
technical assistance by the underprivileged countries of the world. 

These requests bespeak confidence in the United Nations, and in the 
United States: they are evidence of the fact that the United Nations 
is building o@ ood will. 

An actual example concerns the training program being conducted 
‘urrently at Patzcuaro, Mexico, for those countries who have insuffi 

ent technicians to undertake the work within their own borders. It 
was this program which brought Argentina to apply for memberships 
n coordinated agencies of the United Nations. 

As it is impossible here to do more than touch upon one or two 
phases of this vital problem, I do so with deep appreciation for what 
the United Nations has accomplished, and for what I believe it can 
achieve within the present structure, not overlooking minor clarifica- 
tions which may be desirable. 


a 
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Thus, in closing, I should like to press for just one more considera- 
tion. Pressing for drastic revision of the United Nations Charter at 
this time might aggravate tension, and thus prove politically unwise. 

That we do have a shelter where the East and West can still dwell 
together, is an advantage not to be minimized, especially in a period 
where diplomatic contacts between the East and West have been re- 
duced to the barest minimum. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. C. Leeds Bauman, Minneapolis. 


STATEMENT OF C. LEEDS BAUMAN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Bauman. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Hum- 
phrey, my name is Leeds Bauman; I am a practicing attorney in the 
city of Minneapolis. I am here speaking for myself as an individual. 


1945 WORLD DIFFERENT FROM 1954 WORLD 


I believe that a review conference of the United Nations Charter 
should be held in 1955 to amend the charter. It cannot be overly em- 
phasized that the 1945 world in which the charter was born was a com- 
pletely different world from that of 1954. 

The basie factor at that time, and upon which the charter was based 
was the cooperation of Russia and the Western Powers. 

The following events, which were not envisioned in 1945, have made 
this charter out of date to deal with present problems: 

1. The conflict among the great powers of world ; 

2. The decline in power and influence of certain nations and the 
emergence or reemergence of other powers; 

53. The fact that the world now possesses means of destruction em- 
bodied in the atom and hydrogen bombs. 

The result is, that although the United Nations is a sounding board 
and a forum for discussion, the real determination of the course of 
events has been ! racle by conferences among the nations themselves, 
ome of which nations are not U. N. members. The real basic purpose 
of the U. N., to preserve peace and prevent war, is being actually de- 
cided outside of the U. N. No matter how much of a good ciscussion 
group and meeting place the U. N.isatthe present time, and no matter 
how much it can help presel ve the peace among | e lesser nations, ul- 
less it is the pene e where the peace of the world can be determine l, the 
U_N. will wither and cie. I need only refer to statements Vv some of 


our Senators to show that in 1 lany nations, ineludi gy our own, the 
leaders of the governments do not regard the U. N. asthe place to make 
basic agreements with other nations for the preservation of peace. 

Any organ, whether it be of nature of or world politics must be able 
to adapt itself to chan ging conditions or it will die. The U. N. as 
presently constituted is a frozen organization reflecting the conditions 
as they existed in 1945. 


REPRESENTATION ON THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


There should be some way of changing the members of the Security 
Council, in accordance with their world influence at the time. The so- 
called great powers at that time are not the same as the great powers 
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today. One might ask how long our own Government would have 
lasted had there not been provision made for apportioning the repre- 
sentatives in Congress. If our Government were frozen In representa- 
tion in accordance with the relative power of the States in 1787, then 
none of the area west of the Alleghenies would have received a share 
in the voice of the Government. I submit that under such conditions 
there would be no political organ called the United States of America 
today. Our Constitution made provision for change and to survive 
the U. N. must make provision for change. The U. N. must represent, 
otherwise it becomes meaningless. 

Specifically there should be some method for redetermining every 
10 years who should be permanent members of the Security Council 
to be based on world influence. 

The veto in the Security Council should be limited to matters of 
substance which should be strictly delineated, and if the matter is not 
one of those enumerated, then a majority of the Security Council 
should carry the question, but permanent members of the Security 
Council should not have to support actions which they did not vote 
for. This only recognizes the fact that these nations will not support 
those actions anyway. 


REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly should represent the nations in accordance 
with their influence, and thus the greater powers should have more 
representation, but each nation should have at least one representa- 
tive. Under this plan some nations might have as many as 50 repre- 
sentatives. 

Membe rship in the U. N. should not be subject to the vote of the 
members, but definite qu: alifications for membership should be set u 
As soon as a nation has met those requirements, it should automatic ae 
become a member. Thus a certain moral standard for the conduct of 
nations would be set up outside the political considerations which 
might influence voting on members at the time. There should be pro- 
vision ~ ousting members by a two-third vote majority of the Assem- 
bly if it is found that a nation has violated the standards set up. 

These ake anges will not entail the change in any nation’s commit- 
ment to the U. N. There will be no extra power given to the U. N. 
over any nation. It will make the U. N. representative of the nation’s 
power in world affairs. 

One of the main concepts of our own Government, embodied in 
our Constitution, is that of representation. It is the democratic sys- 
tem to have the group or association to which you belong represent 
the times and conditions as they are at present. It is not in our tradi- 
tion to belong to an organization which is frozen and stagnant in 
accordance with what conditions were in the past. The nations with the 
greater weight and influence in world affairs must have greater weight 
in the U. N. Without this it becomes a creature similar to those pre- 
historic monsters who couldn't change as conditions changed and thus 
died. The democratic way of change is by lawful and ordeety process. 
If there is no provision for orde rly change, then the U. N., being a 
voluntary group or members will soon find members gone and it will 
die. If it is made representative then it will be the place where the 
vital question of peace or war will be decided. 
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The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, s 

Mr. J. Merle Harris? 

I repeat, if any of you have statements that you have prepared 
and would prefer to file them for the record instead of speaking here, 
you she sielaliawadindives: | Tust come to the desk. 

Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. MEKLE HARRIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Harris. Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Merle Harris; 
I am here from Minneapolis, and I am speaking simply for myself. 

This is a short version, you might say, of a more lengthy statement 
that I believe is being handed to you at the present time. 

I believe that there is no hope for peace in the world unless we de- 
cide to settle international disputes by the rule of reason and the force 
of law, the same way that we settle our other disputes. 

The stated purpose of the United Nations is to maintain peace in 
the world. It provides the forum in which reason can speak, but it 
was never given the authority to enforce its decision. 


POLICE FORCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


I believe that the U. N. Charter should be modified so that it can 
enforce the mandate of no more war in the world. It must be given 
the power to, first of all, command its own police force and, second, 
to demand complete disarmament of member nations 

In giving the U.N. these powers, sovereignty is not lost but gained. 

In fact, at present, we have very little sovereignty in this area. Our 
tax rate has been prineipally determined not in Washington but 
in such places as Flanders, Okinawa, and Korea. Our young men die 
where they must because we have not the sovereignty to prevent it. 

In this country the concept of sovereignty is that is originates with 
the individual citizen, who delegates it to various levels of Government 
to enforce the laws for his protection. 

Our greatest need for protection is protection against war. The 
only institution able to give us that protection is the United Nations, 
providing it is given the power to enforce its decisions. This would 
be no loss of sovereignty, but a wise investment of it. 

Many say of enforceable law on a world scale that “People are not 
ready for it.” We hear it very often. But is it true? 


NO ALTERNATIVES 


What people are ready for often depends on their understanding of 
the alternatives. Are people ready for an atomic war? If faced with 
the alternatives of an atomic war or an enforceable law to prevent it, 
most peop le would find themselves quite ready to survive. 

If the people of the world were asked this question : “Do you so 
desire to see war banished from the earth for all time that you would 
wish yor ir Government to give up its power to wage war, providing all 
other Governments would do th 1e same and invest all power for set- 
tling disputes between nations in the U nited Nations,” does anyone 
doubt th: 7 it would meet with caeatie lIming approval ? 

I might say parenthetically, for only a moment or two remaining, 
that the point has been very well made that the rev iew conference that 
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has been suggested might be better held some other time than 1956. It 
is true that we vote on the matter in 1955, but there is no reason why 
the actual conference need be held in 1956; it could be 1957, 1958, any 
oft-election year that seemed most desirable. 

In some ways lit would be best to have it as soon as possible, but it 
seems to me this point could be answered in that manner. 

‘Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The Cuairman, ‘Thank you, sir. 

(‘The prepared statement of Mr. Harris follows :) 


STATEMENT BY J. MERLE MARRIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF VIEWPOINT 


Whereas we cannot expect a foolproof formula which will give a complete 
guaranty of peace in the world, I believe that our one and only hope of attain- 
ing even a relative measure of peace lies in bringing international disputes into 
the realm of enforceable law and in simultaneously outlawing war as a means 
of settling such disputes. 

Aithough the U. N. was dedicated to this very purpose in 1945, ironically enough, 
it was not vested with the authority to enforce its decisions. This intolerable 
situation prevents the U. N. from effectively fulfilling its dedicated purpose and 
even threateus the continued existence of the U.N. 

Therefore, it seem obvious that, with all possible speed, the U. N. must be 
basically modified in the following respects: 

1. In the area of international disputes U. N. decisions must become the supreme 
law of the world. 

2. Sufficient power, both military and economic, must be vested in a U. N. en- 
forcement agency to restrain any recalcitrant nation or group of nations in the 
aren of disputes between them. (National armaments are, of course, to be 
forbiddel 

3. Membership in the U. N. should become universal and automatic, with no 
special requirements or qualifications. Identity as a nation is sufficient quali- 
fication for membership. 


MORE EXTENDED STATEMENT OF VIEWPOINT 


In 1945 the United Nations dedicated itself “* * * to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law can be maintained * * * ” and ‘* * to 
insure, by acceptance of principles and institution of methods, that armed forces 
shall not be used, save in the common interest. * * *” This task is, indeed, a 
heavy one In fact, no greater task exists than this and there are no greater 
rewards than those that could result from its fulfillment. Many have been 
the attempts to cope with this same problem, but all have failed. Some of the 
more recent of these have been the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Locarno Pact and 
the League of Nations. These were all noble efforts, but when international 
tensions reached a certain critical stage they each broke down and war followed. 


* 


Many as have been the improvements of the U. N. over the League of Nations, 
two basic questions remain. First, what was the fundamental weakness of 
these previous at empts al d, second, has the U. N. corrected this weakness? If 


it has not, then both it and we will certainly experience the same fate again. 
The basic weakness of the previous attempts was that their best efforts were 
merely recommendations, resolutions, and treaties. They did not reach the 
level of enforceable law. Some argue that they constitute a “form of interna 
tional law.” But whatever we may call them, they failed of their purpose when 
the test came. A law is, in effect, no law at all if it breaks down under the 
first test case. And, if we face it frankly, we must admit that the U. N. suffers 


tro the e vital weakness it is not based on enforceable law. 
But many say of enforceable law on a world scale that “people are not ready 
for it.” This is an oft-repeated phrase, but let us not be too sure that it is true. 
we are ready for, or what they can get ready for, often depends on an 
the alternatives. Are people “ready for” an atomie war? Faced 





natives of an atomic war, on the one hand, and an enforceable law 


to prevent it on the other, doubtless most people would discover that they were 
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quite ready for survival. Enforceable law is and has always been the agency 
that has preserved ; can it not do so on a world scale? 

Many may agree that enforceable law is the answer but doubt that it can be 
created. To have enforceable law, they say, you must have a common area of 
agreement and the support of public opinion. Look at the diverse world in which 











we live—different languages, different religions, diflerent economic probienis 
different customs, different aspirations, ef« how can we expect to reach agree 
ment on any question on a world scale? But let = be paralyzed the 
question; let us answer it If diverse languages, religions, economic problems, 
social customs, and aspirations made enforceable law impossible, then b of 
the principal contestants in the power strug in the world today, the United 
States and the U. S. 8S. R., would be impossible. It is true that in order to make 
law enforceable in a given area we must have common ground and supporting 
public opinion in that area Matters would be greatly facilitated, of course, if 
comluon ground existed outside that area, but it is not absolutely essential. Che 
point to be made here is that an enforceable law on the world scale for the pur 
pose of outlawing war must rest on an answer from the peoples of the world to 
the following question: Do you so desire to see war banished from the earth 
for all time to come that you would wish your Government to give up its power 
to wage war, providing all othe overnments do the s ‘ ind invest a powe 
for preventing war and fo ettlir disputes bet en nations in the I ted Na 
tions? ‘I is a : ! rele ( l¢ p d having an affir! 
itive nswel | t v $ I I 
it Would promote the ¢ na ira eo S regardles 
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s our anda \ tl i e because ) ‘ nat il 
scene Lnd t the least of o1 i erelg hese e events 
determine how many of our sot ‘ I 
“arise from our present barbaric methods of dealing th tera fional disputes, 
And even if no actual armed conflict arises, every able-bodied young man is ex 
pected to spend two years in active duty and to remain in the reserves for six 
more years When it comes to control over the events of one’s individ life 
what kind of sovereignty does the young man of today have The concept of 
sovereignty on which our Government was founded is that originates w the 


individual citizen. Loeal, State, and our National Governments exist only be- 
cause the individual citizen has felt the need of protection and services which 
he could not provide for himself And to secure these things he has del 


or invested a certain amount of sovereignty in various levels of government. At 
the time of the founding of our country, the ultimate in protection that was 
deemed necessary was to be found in the Army and N; f the Nation G 

ernment. The oceans were wide; the possible enemies far away Now all this 


is changed, but the mechanism for protecting the population has not. An under- 
Standing of the devastation of modern warfare has brought home to more and 
more people the fact that civilian populations are just as like’y ond just as vul 
nerable a target as the frontline soldiers. Civilization itself is threatened. All 
this brings with it the real'zation that as modern as we moderns claim to be here 
is an in which we have made no progress in the 175 years of our national 
existence. “Archaic” and “obsolete” are the only words that apply. It becomes 
increasingly clear that man’s greatest need for protection is protection against 
war itself. And for this our National Government has no adequate answer 
All it can reply is of the latest developments in devastating weapons. But this 
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is no answer. These are the weapons of war; not a protection against war. 
For this man must create a new level of government, which shall forbid his 
national government, and all others, from waging war. In so doing, we would 
not be losing sovereignty, but regaining that which we have so largely lost; not 
sacrificing it, but investing it in an instrument of law which has a better chance 
than anything else we know of saving us and our Government. 

So long as the United Nations is dedicated to the primary purpose of pre- 
venting war and yet has not been given the power to enforce that purpose, its 
very existence is in jeopardy. It can last only until there is a real test case and 
no longer. Some may point out that it did meet the Korean crisis, but everyone 
is surely aware that its ability to act in this case was really by U. S. S. R. de- 
fault and that no such set of circumstances is likely to recur. 

Many assert that, although the U. N. does not possess the power to enforce 
its purposes, nevertheless they can be accomplished through the back door by the 
patient, constructive work of its specialized agencies. Without in any way mini- 
mizing the very tine work of these agencies, it must be admitted that their prog- 
ress is painfully slow. The reason for this is, of course, that national govern- 
ments are pouring all the money they can get into the armament race, and they 
will continue to do this as long as nations are permitted to use war as a means 
of settling disputes. With the arms race gaining momentum at such an alarming 
rate, the good work of these agencies has not time enough to run to prevent 
the impending disaster. 

some say that we must attempt no changes in the U. N. Charter at this time. 
A mere “holding action” is what they recommend. Holding actions may be good 


str: 


rategy when a favorable position is reached or when there is plenty of time 


in which to consolidate one’s gains lo recommend it in this instance is to 
ignore the recent pace of history and to fail to grasp the holocaust of another 
\ 1 war. We had better seize what may be the only opportunity we have. 


The third hydrogen bomb has sounded. The obvious answer to the dilemma is 
that we must, as soon as possible, invest the U. N. with the power it so woe- 
fully lacks, to enforce the mandate of no more war in the world. We had a 
chance to do this in the League of Nations, but we failed to grasp it. We had 
another chance at San Francisco, and we failed there, too. Now a third chance 











opening up to us in the proposed Review Conference. Secretary of State 
Dulles has said: “The 1955 conference will be comparable in importance to the 
original San Francisco conference.” Shall history record: “They acted boldly” 
or “They failed again?” 


Some may follow the arguments agreeably up to this point, but now would 


se the bugaboo of Russia. “What would Russia do?’ The implication is 

tl Russia would veto any such plan as has been described And very well 
he might But we have no right to question what Russia or any other nation 
would do until we first know and say what we will do. We like to point to 
R i as the chief obstructionist to world progress and understanding But 
we should not forget that in the eves of much of the rest of the world we place 
a e second And if we fail to take the leadership in pressing for a U. N. 
strengthened to outlaw war, we may very well deserve to be placed in that cate- 
Russian obstructionism is, unfortunately, a fact to be reckoned with, 








1 we point ou at Russia to divert attention away from 
our own inaction Since when have we b to feel that we had to be in ac- 
cord with R sin before making a proposal 9 Let us make our stand clear first. 


Let Russia make her own declaration. The world should no longer be kept in 
doubt about how either of these major powers stand One hopeful thought 
amor all the others is the fact that in all probability Russia’s desire for sur- 
Vival may be just as great as our own 

No doubt even the most optimistic of us certainly anticipates some measure 
of obstructi from Russia, at least for a time. But if this is something to ex- 
pect from Russia, recent developments in our own national Congress make it 
apnear almost certain that serious opposition will come from that quarter. The 
debate and vote on the Bricker bill and, more recently, irresponsible statements 
from various men in Congress threatening to work for withdrawal of the United 
States from the U. N. if the vote on Red China’s membership in that body should 
go contrary to their wishes, are perhaps the most ominous of these. The par- 
allel between the present attitude of these men and that which produced the 
tragic rejection of the League of Nations by the same body a generation ago is 
almost too close and too obvions to need mention. But it may very sadly prove 
to be our opposition, not the Russian’s, that turns out to be the more damaging. 


This is a most disheartening admission to make and a very discouraging time at 
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which to attempt to make constructive changes in the U. N. Charter, yet it must 
be done. If lack of vision resulted in the rejection of the League of Nations 25 
years ago, we must remember that it was in an atmosphere of fierce tensions and 
strenuous debate that our Constitution was fashioned. It was such a bold and 
forward step in constitution-building that it captured the imagination of most of 
the delegates to the convention, finally, however wide their differences had previ- 
ously been. We must be equally bold and equally imaginative. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Floyd H. Emery, Minneapolis. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD H. EMERY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘ Mr. Emery. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, I 
was under the impression that I only had a minute, so my statement 
is very brief, and if I would go on in the written one, I would have 
only repeated some of the things we have already heard. 

: The CuatrmMan. Fine. 

Mr. Emery. I am going to mention something about war. As a 
matter of record, I would like to state that I am a veteran of World 
WarslandII. Iama Minneapolis businessman. 

If we had stayed home and minded our own business in World 
Wars I and II, we would not be here today, debating whether or not 
we should finally commit national suicide by strel othening the un- 
workable organization known asthe U.N. 

Many of the same people who urged intervention in World War II 
long before Pearl Harbor are today the loudest defenders of the 
United Nations. I think it is time finally for real Americans to be 
heard. 

The rulers of Ry sia are our deadly enemies, Whose blood will 
have to be spilled before we get out of the Ed, N.. ind get it out of 
America ¢ 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Emery folloy 

These are my views on foreign affairs ad ¢ ecially t 

as oppose cont nued foreign spending 

(a) Our schools, parks, police, library, ete.—all want more money 

(b faxes are ruining us—cannot be raised 

2. L oppose giving up any sovereignty to a world federatior 

3. Ll oppose financing socialism abroad. 

: (a) U.N. is staffed with American pinks and reds 

(b) U. N. opens our doors to Communists from Europe and Asia. 

t+. Debating Russia in U. N. while they | and torture our boys is suicide! 

». I think we should get out of the U. N. and get it out America 

The CHarrMan. Yes,sir. Mrs. Wright Brooks 

s 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WRIGHT BROOKS 


Mrs. Brooks. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, I 
appreciate the opportunity of making a very short statement which is a 
reflection of my own views. But may I say at the outset, the reasons 
for my appearing at this hearing are threefold: 

First, as a mother of three children I am concerned for their future 


world; secondly, as an individual active in many civic and religious 
organizations, I know these organizations have all had very active 


educational programs for the United Nations; and, thirdly, as one who 
has spoken on foreign policy and the United Nations, and I know 


people are interested in the U. N. They are eager to know more about 
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the specialized agencies, in particular, UNESC( iP World Health, 
UNICEF, to mention a few; but they are confused with the political 
headlines of the United Nations, and we need many more meetings 
like these to bring out ideas around the country. 

[ hope very much that the United States will take a very active role 
in the review conference provided for in article 109 of the charter. 
There is, of course, no assurance that any amendments or revision of 
the charter will result; but a review conference will afford the oppor 
tunity for members to express their ideas to meet the changed situa 
tion of the last 10 years. 


VETO POWER 


Whe the charter was written a war-weary world wis look ne fo. 


ward to an era of peace. A number of nations obie ted tO the con pos! 


Lik of the secul Cy Coun i| ana, particular lv. Co the veto power I’ 
served tothe members of the Security ¢ ouncil. 

The greatest weakness of the United Nations to me has een the 
Nel ty Couneil’s inability to charge its pri responsibility 
tenance of law and order. I think ins n the vet 
1} on of new me ers would | onstructive, but no 
( QO | ( ‘) Ve »p e! 
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U, N. ACHIEVEMENT: 

The United Nations cannot be written off as a failure. There ha 
been numerous constructive achievement s.such as the establishment « 
thy | cit nesian Republic, the Vi ithdrawal oft Russian troops fron I) 'F 
aid 2 ven to reece n its fight a@ainst ¢ ommunists: the United Nat Ol 
fore rht in Korea to stop Communist aggression ; the many project 


going on all over the world to combat illiteracy and disease, and to give 
iow-how to the people who so sorely need help. 

The charter, however, has been quite flexible already, and certain 
changes have come about in the U. N. structure, particularly more 
power to the General Assembly. Also much has been done within the 
framework of the charter without actual dependence upon procedure 
of the United Nations itself. 


mo! 


COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSi 


Article 51 recognizes the right of collective self-defense. 

Many nations having similar interests have jomed together through 
security pacts, such as NATO, Organization ot American States. The 
Soviets, too, have a security system with their satellites. Such ar 
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Che CuatrrMan. Mrs. Donald J. He 
STATEMENT OF MRS. DONALD J. HENG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. Hena. I am Mrs. He 


Wa roine’ to Lippe iW pers bs 
oe i | 


record, and I am very happy to appear personally. I did send in my 
testimony for vou otherwise, but I am ol] id to appear in person. 


The CHairman. You were not subpenaed, were yor 

\irs. Hena. Oh. no Laughter. | 

The CratrrmMan. Weare glad to have you here, too. 

Mrs. Hene. Thank you. 

senator Wiley and members of the committee. Iam Mrs. Donald J. 
Heng, housewife and mother, of Minneapolis. I am the president of 
the Minnesota United Nations Association and chairman of the Minne- 
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apol Women’s United Nation Rally Committee. The following 
view ire my own and are not to be considered i any way as the views 
of the membership of the Minnesota United Nations Association or 
that of the Minneapolis Women’s Rally Committee and its cooperat 
Ing organiZations, 

The Cuarrman. Does your husband agree with you ? 

Mrs. Mi na. He certainly does. | Lian ohte r. | 

This is a simple testimony of my great faith in and support of the 


er sheath ional United Nations organization. 


CONTINUED UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE U.N. 


Now, Senator Wiley, if the Senator from California resigns his 
leadersh p in the Senate to vO oul and stump the Nation to en sourage 
withdrawal of the United States from the United Nations if Red 
China is admitted into the United Nations, I will resign my position 
with the Minnesota United Nations Association and personally fol- 
low the Senator around the country to take this matter before the 
women of the Nation. 

The CuHatrMan. Would you mind telling me what you are going to 
do to him? , , , 

Mrs. Hena. The women will do it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think we should bring that to the attention 
of Senator Knowland: I am sure he would reverse his ground. 

Mrs. Hence. I am serious about it. 

With my three young sons and the wonderful youth of our country 

l vind, J fee] very strongly an ad clee ‘p Ly that we must devote all of 
our energies in supporting continued United States active participa- 
tion in the United Nations. We are now in an all-out itt to achieve 
peace and security in this atomic age. The United N fations “is our 
only hope in avoiding a global conflict.” We cannot go it alone. 


ROLE OF WOMEN 


Numerically the women are in the majority today; it is my under- 
standing that they also control the wealth. 

The CuatrmMan. That is not all; they control the men, do they not? 
Don’t you’ 

Mrs. Hence. Yes. You are married, are you not? 

‘] hey are the great potenti: il in the world today if they will only 
use their power. As mothers and wives they are the most deeply af- 
fected by the crises in the world. Men have fought and died for peace 
in our li fetime. Peace ‘e 1S not a rea lity tod: ay. The women of Americ ‘a 
must now combine their efforts in primarily exerting thei ir great tal- 
ents to actively support our leaders on a State and National level in 
bringing about an incre: asingly informed and vocal pub lic opinion on 
behalf of the United Nations. Women, united, can win the peace. 


NO WITHDRAWAL FROM THE U,. N. EVEN IF RED CHINA IS ADMITTED 


Il am strongly opposed to the admittance of Red China into the 
United Nations. One does not place a criminal in the jury box or in 
the judge’s chair. The charter calls for an organization of member 
nations dedicated to peace. No nation should be allowed to shoot its 
way into membership. However, if Red China is admitted as a mem- 
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ber of the United Nations, * ge Security Council two vetoes are no 
worse than one. In spite of this roadblock, we should not cut ourselves 
off from the council tables of the world on that account. If we cannot 
continue to maintain our leadership within the United Nati ons, cer- 
taily we will be in no position to maintain it in the world if we with- 


draw. We asa nation must not ts held responsible in the eyes of the 
world for shattering the he pes and prayers of mankind for peace by 
withdrawing from the United Nations. 

We are but one nation in the world of peace-loving nations. The 
American people have made this country a great nation, a leader in 


the worl L Z ith leadership comes responsibility and as a member of 
the United Nations, it is our obligation under the charter to work 
together with the other member nations to ensure peace and secul ity 
for the world regardless of differences of opinion. 

U. N. IS NOT A WORLD GOVERN MEN 

The United Nations is not and never was intended to be a world 
government. The foundation of the charter is good; part of the 
framework is imperfect, as we all know, but if the member nations 
are willing and dedicated to live up to its provisions, it will work. 
The charter is a flexible instrument and can be interpreted liberally. 
In these critical times it is vital for survival that the people of the 
United States and of the world support the United Nations organ- 
ization and its specialized agencies which have contributed SO much 
to mankind. There will never be time enough again to build another 
organization to maintain peace. We must not, we dare not, fail this 
one so painstakingly set up in San Francisco in 1945. 

As stated above, the charter is a flexible instrument de “pe ndent upon 
the willingness of the member nations and the support of the peoples 
of this country and of the world to make it an effective instrument for 
peace and the ‘betterment of mankind. 


REVIEW CONFERENCE 


If the international climate is such that a review conference in 1955 
would contribute toward a strenethened international peace org 


gan- 
ization, such a conference is desirable. Its purpose should be to study, 
debate, and discuss where the charter has fallen short of its objectives 
and how it can be strenothened, and to appoint a Commission of 
experts to analyze the findings to be turned over to the General 
Assembly for its consideration and decision as to whether or not a 
revision of the character is necessary in the future. 

I recommend that every citizen read Carlos Romulo’s article in the 
current Collier’s magazine about the United Nations organization. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humrurey. Before you leave, Mrs. Heng, first of all, let 
me thank you for a good and forceful statement. You expressed what 
I am sure is the view of the members of this committee in view of 
our votes in the Senate on the admission of Red China, in opposition. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


I do feel, however, that it is about time that we started talking 
about the countries we would like to get into the United Nations. We 
Americans seem to have a way of letting the Soviet Union and these 
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The CHarrnmMan. Thank you, Mrs. Avery. 


Mrs. Robert MM. \Mioore. M hnea} ol “. 
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posing values of life. If there is any valuable contribution we as a 

ib 1S certainly to promote a fair concept of living in 
the spirit of these countries where the minds of men are not already 
solidified with communism—and we can openly and fairly develop 
there a better understanding of the meaning of our values. 

As to the second question concerning charter revision, I am most 
hopeful, in place of pressing for specific points. the United States urge 
some clarifying definitions from the Court, from the General Assem- 
bly, or possibly from a neutral commission of terms about which there 
is no clear understanding. What, specifically, is meant by “a state”? 
What is the extent of “domestic jurisdiction”? What is meant by the 
words “security” and “aggression” ? : 

Because of the bitter East-West struggle, I strongly suggest that the 
United States shall not work for any highly controversial revisions 
on disarmament, membership, the vote, or on regional arrangements. 
Instead of waiting without impatience for the U. N. to develop, we 
Americans were perhaps taught to expect too much of it, without the 
realization that we have the need of resolving more basic difficulties in 
the world before our framework for international cooperation can 
become most effective. I am not discouraged by this, nor do I lose 
certain ideals in this period of waiting. There is room for practicality 
and realism, as well as for future development of feasible ideology. 

My concluding remarks concern a proposal which well may come 
from another quarter than from that of our Government. Newspa- 
pers have recently quoted certain gentlemen as saying, in effect, that 
the American people will not stand for this country’s remaining in 
the United Nations if Red China gains membership there. I regret 
the extremity of this view. I am a part of “the American people.” 
While this event unhappily may soon occur, I wish to caution that we 
must be calmly sure any such step on our part to leave this group of 
nations, shall be advantageous to us and/or to the rest of the free 
world. 

Thank you. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Arthur J. McGuire, Minneapolis. 


nation can make, 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ARTHUR J. McGUIRE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mrs. McGuire. St. Paul, please. 

The CrratMan. I will correct the record for you, Mrs. McGuire. 

Mrs. McGuire. Thank you. 

Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, Senator Thye, I did not expect 
to speak here today, but I greatly appreciate this opportunity to give 
my personal views on revision of the charter. 

My name is Mrs. Arthur J. McGuire. I have lived in Minnesota 
all my life. I have been associated with the League of Women Voters, 
and have served on the national board of that organization. My re- 
sponsibility with respect to the study of revision of the charter at 
the present time is because of my membership in the board of direc- 
tors of the Minnesota United Nations Association. I am presenting 
my own views on charter revision. 
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THE CHARTER—A REFLECTION OF OUR DIFFICULTIES NOT THE CAUSE 


In looking ahead to the question of charter review we cannot expect 
miracles. I do not favor extensive revision of the present Charter 
of the U ited Nations. I do not believe that changes in language will 
tr: insform the behavior of nations nor will enlarged mac hinery change 


men’s hearts. Peace depends not upon what is written in charters, 


but upon the will of the people. Like all human institutions, the 
United Nations is celia It has developed and expanded to 
meet situations not foreseen at San Francisco in 1945. It has not solved 


all the problems of power pol ties and prejud ce. but it has deve loped 
a most beneficent degree of cooperation in the social and economic 
tields. 

In the present situation of tension and cold war there is indeed 
ground for frustration, but too many people seem to regard the United 
Nations as the cause of our difficulties rather than a reflection of them. 
The real issues ie will confront the world in the course of a review 
conference are: 1. Disarmament; 2. domestic jurisdiction ; 3. member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


DISARMAMENT 


It is highly doubtful that revision or amendment could contribute 
to a solution of any of these problems: disarmament is not in its pres- 
ent state of deadlock because of any real defect in the Charter of the 
United Nations, Agreement of disarmament is blocked by Soviet 
Russia’s refusal to accept the United Nations plan or to come forward 
with a safe plan of its own. Russia has chosen the Iron Curtain 
instead of disarmament. It may be that some new formula for dis- 
armament may yet be found, and if so the United Nations under the 
present charter offers the best place if not the only place to discuss it. 


CONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


I think that we should think more in terms of the social and eco- 
nomic progress which has been made under the United Nations. We 
should think in terms of the World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 


We are not a prosperous community here just bec cause we have a 
police force, and we have established Jails, but it is beeause we have 
cooperated in building up our communities, in building up our s« a ols 


and our hospitals and our roads, and that is the way the United 
Nations, through its social and economic agencies, 1s er 
cooperation. 

TRUSTEESHIP PROVISIONS 


I remember that at the San Francisco Conference there were 
many representatives of people from territories and colonies, and they 
were there pleading for freedom. 

Now, all human beings aspire to walk the earth as freemen, and they 
were there with their pleas to the people who were setting up the 
United Nations, that they be given tr eedom to form their own 


government. 








\\ nder the | ted Natio ()) LzZAatio! cd in the ¢ rte 
of the [ ted Nations Orga ition that was | tened to, that ple 
and W ive the Tr teeship Cou l, and because of the orga it101 
of the United Nations today 600 million people have won their fi 
dom, people in Libya, in Pakistan. Ag d, well, I just want to say that 
| believe that that is the solid foundation for pea 

We wal to think of the United Nations in terms not iust of the 
ereat building in New York and the delegates there, but in terms of 
the Tact that as we are meeting hers today, there are groups OF hurses 
ana doctol voiIng’ around through the world helping to el liecate 
CLIse e, they are helping through the World Health and the Food and 
Acri ultural Oreanization LO show people how to raise more fo vl. 

Now, the things that people need are common thines of mankind, 
clothing, food, and shelter, and their aspirations are for freedom 


and a better chance for a better life, and these are being real zed 
through the I nited Nation 
Phe Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. MeGuire. 


(‘The prepared statement of Mrs. MeGuire follows :) 
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of national and State officers, members of legislatures, and citizens in general; 
this briefing to be by members of our delegations serving in United Nations 
agencies, if possible. In our State, for example, we have physicians who have 
served with the World Health Organization, we have men oe our agricultural 
faculty at the university who have served on the Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization An American who has been helping in this work oo recently, “If one 
has doubts about the vitality of the United Nations he should go into the jun- 
gles and villages of southeast Asia, where the greatest child-welfare effort of 
all time is being made.” It seems to me the educational program should em- 
phasize the civic duty of citizens to understand and support this organization 
which we have joined by solemn treaty. Such programs could be coordinated 
with the splendid educational work which schools, colleges, churches, and other 
groups are now promoting. 

In all this work, the United States has a vital interest. Because of our wealth 
and power we need friends. Under the United Nations Charter we have made 
friends of other free nations. The technical assistance program helps to de- 
velop the resources of nations without the danger of exploitation by any one 
nation. The United States stands to gain when other nations increase their 
production of goods which we need, and increased incomes will permit them to 
buy the goods we produce. If people can have some hope of a better life they 
cannot so easily be led into aggression. 

I am strongly opposed to admitting Red China to membership in the United 
Nations, but in the unlikely event that this happens, I do not believe the United 
States should withdraw. 

The Cuarman. Mrs. Adelaide Enright, St. Paul, I guess it is, or is 
this Minneapolis? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADELAIDE ENRIGHT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mrs. Enricur. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator Humph- 
rey, [ am Adelaide Enright, a businesswoman from St. Paul. For 
ny years I have been deeply interested in all movements whose pur- 
pose has been to eliminate war as a means of settling international 
disputes, in fact since the days of the League of Nations. Along with 
aed other people I mourned its failure. 

I shared the hopes and aspirations of a war-weary world for some- 
thing better and saner than the bloodshed and destruction and horror 
or World War II which brought into being the United Nations 
Charter 

The people of this country were pretty nearly unanimous in their 

upport of the charter, as evidenced by their representatives in the 
Senate who voted 89 to 2 to ratify it. 

The main purpose for which the United Nations was established 
was to prevent war and the threat of war. 

But it is all too plain now that the charter in its present form can- 
not do the job which it was created to do. 

The great majority of delegates to the United Nations are men and 
women of goodwill. They would like to accomplish the main pur- 
pose of the United Nations but they cannot. They can discuss, debate, 
suggest, request, and recommend—but they cannot compel. Any na- 
tion is free to ignore their recommendations whenever it chooses to 
do so, 

The United Nations has done much wonderful work through its 
specialized agencies. It is carrying on a splendid constructive pro- 
gram in many areas of the world, but as yet it hasn’t sufficient power 
to do its biggest job—the job that must be done if civilization is to 
survive. 
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PROVIDING CHARTER WITH POWERS OVER MATTERS OF COMMON SECURITY 


It seems to me that the cause of peace in this world can best be 
served by utilizing the — for a review conference in 1955 and 
starting a program of study by the best legal minds we can employ 
to provide the charter with certain adequate powers strictly limited 
to matters of the common security. 

The charter should provide the power to prohibit the use or threat of 
force in the settlement of international disputes; it must have the 
authority to enforce that prohibition; it must have the power to limit 
national armed forces to levels required to maintain domestic peace 
and order; it should be empowered to deal with individuals as well 
as governments; its courts should have compulsory jurisdiction, and 
its police force must be large enough and strong enough to support 
its authority. 

I know this is not an easy course—that it is fraught with difficulties 
of great magnitude—but in my opinion it is preferable to the extinction 
of the human race, and we know now that is the alternative. 

The world has seen staggering changes since this charter was 
written. We have seen the terror of the atomic bomb surpassed by 
the unimaginable horror of the hydrogen bomb since the charter 
was written. 

Isn’t it plain that courageous changes must be made in the only 
instrument we have to deal with the problem if we are to deal with 
it successfully ? 

One day some years ago I was present at a luncheon where the guest 
of honor was an atomic scientist who had worked closely on many 
of the secret projects. Someone said, “If you could write any head- 
line you wanted to write and have it true what would you write?” 
The scientist thought a moment and then said, “Hydrogen bomb 
tested—doesn’t work.” 

We know now that headline can never be written, can never be 
true. The hydrogen bomb does work, and because of that fact we 
have no choice but to change our political thinking and those political 
institutions which have become outmoded in the light of its terrifying 
challenge. 

THE FACTOR OF SOVEREIGNTY 


I have heard the objection that we must not give up our national 
sovereignty to a world organization capab le of enforcing peace. 
Where did our national sovereignty come from? Doesn’t sovereignty 
reside in the individual who has seen fit for his own protection and 
his own well-being to delegate some part of that sovereignty to the 
municipal government, to the State government and to the Federal 
Government ? 

Yesterday I was fortunate enough to spend a little time in the 
Archives Building in Washington where I saw those wonderful docu- 
ments written by our Founding Fathers—Jefferson’s draft of the Dee- 
laration of Independence with his corrections thereon, the Articles 
of Conferation, and our own Constitution. Those Founding Fathers 
must have had their doubts, their questions, as we have today, but I 
thanked God that men lived at that critical time in history who had 
the wisdom, the vision, and the courage to create a political institution 
that would safeguard this young Nation against the international peril 
which threatened it. 
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Senator Wile\ nd members of th mittee, I an king for granted that 
ou are for the revision and enlargement of the powers of the United Nations 
vhen the subject comes up in 1955 

I have always been for the United Nations since it irted, but it seems ’ 
t needs more teeth in it, so that it will become 1 re than a place to air gr 
ances and debate issues 

It would seem to me that the best way to enlarge $1 ers and make it a 
real means of stopp ression and a foree for e, Ww 1 be to form an 
nternational police force of such strengt] d 1 tude t t i d ’ 
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tions \ 1 feel it was a real power to reckon with before starting anything of 
al “4 Sssive ha re 

L re e that the details of forming such a force would be difficult, to say the 
least » work out, but it would seem, if it could be accomplished, that it would 


be about the only way out for this troubled world. 


JULY % 1954. 
To ti Ne tor Wile Hearings Re U. N.: 

We as friends feel that withdrawal from, or any decrease in, the United 
States’ cooperation with the United Nations would signify a bold unwillingness 
n our part to work for world peace. The U. N. provides, through FAO, ILO, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, and other nongovernmental organizations, the most wide- 
spread opportunities for understanding among nations that any setup has yet 


The one great necessity today is for the governments of all nations, with pa- 


tience and sincere good will, to constantly work for the ultimate welfare of all 
humanity There is no alternative. This would mean universal membership 
of all nations with no nation, or group of nations, attempting to become a power 


block within the U. N.—to force its wishes upon another—but rather the recogni- 

ber of a world society willing to plan and arbitrate for solu- 
tions of the many problems no single nation can solve, the greatest of which is 
disarmament; for modern weapons of war with their cost and destructive nature 
have reached such size that they are now a negative entity. 

We must and can learn to look over the horizon and see humanity as one 
great family The United Nations is a practical measure in this direction and 
is worthy of our utmost support. 
jon Coffin, Orville White, Doris and Richard Newby, David and 
Barbara Parrott, Jane and Everett Nelson, Vera and Harley 
Stephens, Rusk and Arnold Anderson, Nadine and Arthur Bor- 
charadt 





tl of ¢ has am 


Gore 


The above statement is prepared by members of the Peace and Social Con- 
cerns Cor tee to be submitted to the July monthly meeting of the Minneapolis 
Society of Friends 


VERA STEPHENS 


JULY 8, 1954 


Chairman of Foreign Relations Con ittee, 
Senate O e Building, Washington, D.C. 

D - rok WILEY I continue my stanch belief in the United Nations 
The cultural advances and advances in world understanding made through the 
United Nations I feel have been important and continue to be worthwhile. Un- 
fortunately, they are overshadowed by the continuous tensions of the cold war, 
and t] United Nations being drawn into situations in which it has not, in 


its present makeup, the strength to act effectively or to perform efficiently. There- 
fore, I believe the United Nations should be strengthened so world peace can and 
will be maintained by if 

To this end I feel a congressional committee should be appointed to study 
charter revision and to report to the Congress practical ways, if such there be, 


of bri bout a desirable revision of the charter of the United Nations in 
the interest f the United States and in the interests of maintaining world peace. 
In this connection I hope the congressional committee will review the Grenville 
Clark proposals and test them for practicability This is a simple and easy 
suggestion, but a very difficult assignment to carry out. We must not minimize 
the } rds to the entire United Nations setup of charter revision if not done 


with great care and great wisdom 
It is my hope that Congress in its wisdom will study the problem and develop 
ways of bringing about a desirable revision which I am unable to spell out. 


Respectfully yours, 





‘ 


DAVID J. WINTON. 





Hon. SENATOR WILEY 
Chairman, Subcommictee of the 








United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 

DeAR Sir: This letter ec erns the matte f a Conference of th: General 
Assembly of the | ted Ni in 1955 ’ 

During the past 6 months we e had ion tos some time in var 
European countries as I dia an eb listressed to note t ck 
of confidence abroad in tl foreign } ( f the | stale m our retul 
we find our own citizens cor the possibility of 1 g to look forward 
to increased taxe nd lowe | ned | of stor the re ( e:r i 
their childrens’ lives becat f evergrowing expenditures for armaments 

It seems to us th ere al ‘ Cr : 
opportunity to come forward with a policy that will call forth support from our 
citizens, confidence from our allies and respect from those countries which have 
been uncertain of o1 1 Tl O1IC) itl be te nference of the Unite 
Nations to consider a revision of its Cl ter t ird cert ecific ends 

It is unthinkable that in any atter tor d vy peace we should bypass 
the United Nations Here we have in existence an organization that has den 
onstrated its effectiveness within the limits of its powers. What i 
that it should have broader powers. The U. N. Charter is a preatomie ¢ 


ment. Those who drew it up could not foresee the tremendous forces th: 








change the face of the world in the following decade but in their wi 
included in the Charter a provision for i revisi ssum 
been demonstrated—that the powers and obligations iy e Charter 
redefining and that plans for representation and for implementation of 
should be discussed in the light of experience. 

At the proposed conference any alter n can be ree ended by a tw hirds 
vote of the nations represented. However, ratification demands a two-thirds vote 
including all five permanent member f the Security Council and here the ques 
tion is inevitably asked, “How about Russi 

The answer to that question no one—probably not even Russia—know But 
what about the United States? He an opy nity t rm befor e world 
our faith in collective action and to put the Iron Curtain countries on the spot 
to do likewise As Senator Gillette has said. “Unless and until we have taken 
every possible and proper step to implement the provisions of the existing charte 
and to revise, alt or amend the Charter, in the manner prescribed by 
the Charter itself, 10 right and no reason to ¢ m the United Nations 
is unworkable o1 t we have don I] 1 ive W ‘ . 





through world 
Yours very truly, 


Mr. Ropert P. HARRIMAN, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
DEAR Mr. HARRIMAN: I would like to register to the Wiley subcommittee my 
conviction for the necessity for charte1 " 
We have the United Nations. Let’s keep it. Let’s strengthen it. 


rrevision next yea 


It is a compelling necessity to give the people of the world some hope from 
the ravages of war I know of no wiser answer than charter revision along 





lines that will maintain international peace ands 


It is logical for our country to provide leadership; I sincerely favor a confer- 
ence for a review of the charter in 1955 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart T. SCHUNEMAN. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY RABBI W. GUNTHER PLAUT AT THE HEARINGS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Wiley and members of the committee, my name is W. Gunther Plaut. 
I am rabbi of the oldest Jewish religious institution in this part of the country, 
the Mount Zion Hebrew Congregation of St. Paul. I am vice president of the 
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These changes, then, will involve such difficult problems as the limitation 
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powerful symbols, the world at large and our own people will become once more 


and perhaps for the last time—deeply aware of the tremendous potential which 

















2 united mankind aoes have to secure its own surviva Beyond that, the advo 
caeyv of a strengthened United Nations, advocated by the world’s greatest people, 
freely admitting that sovereignty is but vain pride, when a war of annihilation 
can be forced upon us without our will, will raise the hopes of mankind and once 
again fly the banner of fait] ho timately met st have belie n the 
future. They must, as the prophets of old, be able to look to days when all 
people shall come to the mountain of the Lord; to the time men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, whe nations sha not immn war any more to 

ge when no man shall be af d 

Let ours be a policy of bold idealism We may ive to compromise on levels 
that fall short of the ideal, but let it never be said that in an age of threatening 
destruction, the ( es l I I ra Le ! Cir¢ 
be said that as a religious people they believe in the practicality of ideals and 
in tl deals of true practi 

TUNE 3. 7 t 
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Minnes United } \ 
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oO trent hich toe | t s time 
I he i t i N VW Wis 
‘ te l I S \ 
Ti M4 I} é ; 
( Hy é é é t e | ] 
Nr ' 
, «< ! 
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I edel I 

a) OT wo is 1) 

> Modif : } , thie ‘ 2 

o be ice I Ther! ¢ I Pet t Ss ( f 
time should r he al t 
precede All natic o U. } ership sl d be I 
Sj ed « ~ , sand ’ ' 

3. More en ph isiS S ld be put or members! D é ew I do not mea t 
imply that those nations who have not lived up to their char obligations should 
he ousted, but that some sure shou be applied t em confe more 
closel in the uture 

+ The U. N in operation has hecome n exte! oO power politics o1 t} 
sphere of influence ¢ es in internatio elations I ‘ ) erefore, t 
see the U. N. Charter strengthened in such a mant that ultimately the U, N 
will be stronger than any « t or regional a ngement among any of 
members 

5. The U. N. is a soundil board for po ‘ naganda of its me + 
nations This I feel is a good thing. but. in some ses the use of nati 
propaganda has been carried on t in exces It has slowed down the effective 
ness of the U. N. in important instances I would like to see some realist chee} 
upon excessive use of propaganda wr n to the el ¢ 

Just a few words now in regard to United States foreign poliev and the United 
Nations. I want to urge that this country use the facilities of the U. N. for tecl 
nical and other assistance to the underdeveloped countries to a greater degree in 
forthcoming years. I feel that the lessening of the s il and economie inequa 
ities among nations will be a big step toward world peace ‘ 


In conclusion T want to say that I fully realize that because of the tense world 
situation today any actual charter revision may be impossible In view of this 
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i want to urge only those charter changes that can be effected without a com- 
promise that might weaken the U. N. I feel strongly that the U. N. as it is is 
far better than a weaker or no U.N, at all 
sincerely, 
MARTHA VETTER 
(Mrs. Carl R. Vetter), 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


STATEMENT BY MR. AND Mrs. HARLAN M. SMITH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We are pleased by the opportunity being afforded citizens throughout the coun- 
try to express their views on certain issues before your committee, and wish to 
submit the following written statement, on our own behalf, as citizens of Min- 
neapolis : 

We are greatly disturbed by the prominence given today to the view the United 
States should pull out of the U. N. and “go it alone” if other countries do not do 
everything we want them to do. The most recent basis for such a threat, the pos- 
sibility that the present Communist government of China may be recognized 
de jure by seating it in the U. N. is not a convincing reason for wrecking the U. N. 

We are looking for leadership today which will press continuously for strength- 
ening the U. N., not for leadership which would have this country withdraw from 
the N. any time things do not go all our way. 

We are impressed by the probability that modern civilization may not survive 
another world war. We are impressed by the probability that neither the Com- 
munist world nor the free world could win such a war so decisively as to obliter- 
ate the other and remove the necessity for adjusting to the coexistence of two 
ideologies and two divergent sets of institutions. Consequently we:believe that 
what the world needs above all today is to find adequate means for peaceful coex- 
istence of nations despite conflicting ideologies and institutions. If, in the midst 

f the daily conduct of foreign affairs, this country does not press constantly 
for such adequate means, and press for them until they may finally be realized, 
the world may find itself inadvertently enlarging some localized conflict into 
world war to the great disaster of all. 

The study of international relations leads, it seems to us, to the conclusion 
re certain minimum conditions for peace. Until this Nation provides 
leadership in striving for general acceptance of the minimum conditions for 


ice, we have failed our own people and the other peoples of the world who will 








( 
Ih 





‘ly be dragged into a dreadful holocaust. 




















Of st importance among the minimum conditions for world peace is a system 
niversal and enforceable disarmament. No nation will be safe as long as 
thers have military establishments with which to threaten it. All can be safe 
rmed. Though none disarm alone, when the costs of war are clearly seen, 
rational men should be willing to accept a system which polices mutual disarma- 
ment of all nations 
e U. N. is not presently capable of achieving such a universal disarmament. 
I ! I loose association of sovereign nations It cannot by the mere crea- 
tion of its n armed force eliminate the dangerous game of power politics; 
indeed game makes impossible the creation of a preponderant U. N. police 
e 
If pe » is to be achieved in our time, it must be through a willingness of this 
nti ind others to strengthen the U. N. so that it can enforce a system of 
complete disarmament. This means transforming it into 2 world government 
hose powers may be limited to maintaining peace and enforcing disarmament. 
\\ y support the proposals of Mr. Grenville Clark and Mr. Louis B. Sohn 
for rev n of the U. N. Charter. It seems to us they represent a realistic basis 
for d ssion of how the U. N. might be empowered to achieve the necessary 





goal. Whatever may be the immediate prospect for the adoption of such far- 
reaching proposals, we believe that some such transformation of the U. N. is 
n eventual necessity if peace is to be achieved. And we believe that unless this 
‘country is willing to press continuously for their consideration, our leadership 
has been shortsighted and too concerned with immediate probabilities to offer 
hope of achieving what is absolutely necessary. War may overtake us first, 
but let it not be said that this country was not doing all it could to achieve com- 
plete disarmament under a world government. 


us 
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STATEMENT BY Dr. WILLIAM H. DANKERS, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Senator Wiley and members of the committee, my name is William H. 
Dankers. I am a professor in agricultural economics extension, University of 
Minnesota. Much of my educational work is in the field of agricultural and 
national policy, involving questions of foreign trade and the position of the United 
States in international affairs. 1 belong to a number of professional organiza- 
tions, and am a member of the board of directors of the Minnesota United 
Nations. From 1949-51 I served as a Foreign Service officer in Western Ger- 
many and was Chief of the Food, Agriculture and Forestry Office, first under 
military government, United States Army, and later under the High Commission 
government, United States State Department. In 1953—54 I served again in Ger- 
many as a special lecturer under the office of Public a United States State 
Department, for a period of 4 months. I have traveled extensively in Europe 
and have visited with the people in nearly all of the countries of Europe west of 
the Iron Curtain, and in Egypt. 

Through my experience in the Foreign Service I have become deeply impressed 
with the value of discussions, and the need for closer relationships between 
mations if we are going to accomplish a better international understanding and 
continued world peace. The United Nations Association has provided an excel- 
lent means for attaining this end. Unfortunately, there appears to have been 
misunderstanding and apparently some misinformation about its principles and 
purposes. In my opinion the people of the United States will benefit greatly 
from the success of the United Nations and its affiliated organizations. Con- 
stant effort should be made to increase its effectivens 

I prefer not to go into detail about the need for revision of the United Nations 
Charter. It is obvious that a charter written when a group of nations were 
only in the infancy stage of working together would be somewhat inadequate 
after a period of testing. Deficiencies in the charter should be corrected. 
However, if in the process of charter revision effort is made to approach highly 
controversial issues it might actually result in tensions, and ill will, between 
nations, without accomplishing anything useful. Also, the need for revision 
] There hould be 
some advance assurance that revision of the charter will result in the possibility 
of strengthening the basic principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

The charter has been a comparatively flexible instrument. Many items not 
specifically authorized, but implied, have been considered. The charter cannot 
ible to 
retain considerable flexibility in the charter as a means properly disposing 
of future unknown items. 

The desire and willingness of member nations to work together in the interest 





of the charter does not by itself make revision advisal 








be continuously revised and amended. Therefore, it would seem des 








of a common good for the messes of the people, and for world peace, will, in 
my opinion, always be the most significant factor in making the United Nations 
Association successful. 
STATES NY zy TA a) | ATA . M 

Senator \ nd members e ‘ J es L. H n 
Tama practicing attorney, i: St. P Mint 

When the suggestion was made that I w 1 lett o the subcommittee, I 
agreed, having in mind a simple statement to the ¢ t that the Un d Nations 
is a wonderful organization because it pro es a tl ind place of deliber- 
ation and debate before bloodletting in tl t expectation that there 
will be no bloodletting if people have : hance to plead their case before the 


world and if they deserve it to enlist public sentiment in their behalf, and further 


that through the United Nations agen , we are e to he otl people eco- 
nomically and socially to our mutual benefit As I understand it, it is your 
desire to obtain ideas on what if any changes might ! ein the United Nations 
Charter which would promote the interests of the United States and world peace 
generally. We want a progral of long-range self-interest. What is good for 
everyone is good for us and vice versa, so that tl wort self-interest” do not 
imply any disadvantage to other people of good w {s to amendment of the 
charter, it seems to me that there should be nothing done at this time, certainly 


with the substantive provisions of it, beyond interpretation and clarification. In 
view of some very limited study the last few days and conversations with various 
people, I believe that this statement should be amplified 
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That I have been a member of the Minnesota United Nations Association sin 
s fe tion and too i course in international law from George Grafton Wilsor 
in 1915 when I was in college does not ake me an expert, but it has stimulated 
! est I have talked to people in the hope of learning something useful 
M ! tion and suggestions are from the grassroots 
Lhe inv comments and objections one runs across which are not impor 
eir intrinsic value because they are based on ignorance, guesswork 
but tl e significant as indicating the background of public 
) Will be im rtant when the time comes to take action hese 
D e probably have some intluence, and unless their judgment is formed through 
publicity and an adequate education, they and their friends and people 
“ make difficult if not impossible, a constructive modification of the 
cre irther implementation of it Here are some of the example 
I tired of having this country helping all over the world when . a 
le t home that need help 
If | ( the United Nations, we ( lgeot out 
( Shit d join be s it actually the government of 400 1 
| d Nations got u I wal Korea a they wv 2 int O 
\ } ' ' \ i inglement ¢ he oO 1 \ } 
\ nt ft ¢tosuy t the we 
hrown { I ad ? ‘ 
( ne l nces Ww 
vit] ! > ’ sate es 
’ ad p e } { ! I 
‘ f f | I L ¢ vinced t the 
, ' ‘ ( in peopl d 
N: nec ( } 
y ' | } ‘ ( f n 
nt ¢ nior i 
( ( 1, or men f 
! | y ‘ ! } ( I 
| 1 ‘ é ] hi 
N ) ) I ! { Phere 
! B ( ! esented in Min 
( ‘ l ( very ‘ ii 
l ld re l Ils | exXxa ba Ss 
! | he ign for the Bricke mnendment \ ethe by \ ‘ 
f ers or ot} \ do t appea n any literature I 
e know I of them « l he ¢ nist it ited 
f em | triotic im neve If t are bona fide i 
( “the lke mendmer ind if the subscribe to their lif rt 
! \ ist be strongly ¢ ed ft ie United ) 
\ rhi zation and ij con ent or associated groups 
x me | n the de erati preliz iry to the changir 
e charter If they are consistent, they will demand amendments eliminatil 
i int ar sef ections with reference to human rights, technical assist 
nee, and vy provision they think might involve us in treaties which by con 
structic could coneeivably affect our domestic law, not to mention numerous 
other phases of human activity such as the International Labor Organization 
Wo 1 if th Organization, and Collective sargaining Agreement Another 
ln itive, and diametrically opposed group which wil! be interested in amend 
ing the charter will be the world federalists who propose a strong world govern 


ment, to be based on total universal and forcible disarmament, universal mem 


bership not subject to secession, a standing world government police force, powe 
to tax, a legislature, an executive body, and an international criminal court 
Makin due and generous allowance for difference of opinion, it seems to me 


impossible that this country or any other country would yield sufficient sover 
eignty to make such a government possible however desirable on a theoretical! 
asis it might be. In view of the political strength of the isolationists, the Com 
munist sympathizers and the patriotic societies who want no United Nations at 
a world government at this time is in the Same category as trips to the moon, 
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and to attempt to amend the United Nations Charter radically along world feder 


alist lines would stir up a hornets’ nest and jeopardize everything we have gained 
and hope to gain. 
There are certain problems in the administration of the United Nations which 





are caused by obscurities of wording and disagreement as to definitions which 
might be improved by amendment or some other form of elucidation. The ques 
tion of membership in the United Nations is vexing but perhaps susceptible of 
solution by amendment, and the words “domestic jurisdiction n article 2, section 


7, could profitably be construed by amendment or decision |v the 
Court of Justice, also the words “to intervene” and the word “essent 





is more to be done by education both here and abroad to te h people the value 
of cooperation, the exchange of ideas, of techniques, attainable through the vigor 
ous efforts of the United Nations and its agencies 

Since we have a divided opinion in our own country and sharp disagreement 
between powerful members of the organization itself, it s best to confine our 
efforts to the areas where agreement, or at least compromise, is possible 


t\ELATIONS 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON I°OREIGN 
Vinneapolis, Mini 


GENTLEMEN: As Catholic laymen my husband and I are deeply concerned with 


the many statements of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, regarding the problems of 
world peace. It is impossible for us to believe that the United Nations as pres 
ently constituted will ever attain this goal 

We urge you to recommend amending the charter of the United Nations to 
give it the power to make and enforce laws for the prevention of war. We realize 
the difficulties connected with such a step but, nevertheless, we sincerely believe 
that it can be done. Without this power we are convinced that the United Nations 
s doomed to failure 


Mrs. NORMAN FE. HAMILTON 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE R. CHANEY 


My name is Clarence R. Chaney I am a resident of Minneapolis, 
for 47 vears have been associated with the Northwestern National Bank of Min 
neapolis of which I am a director. On September 1952 I retired as vice chair 
inan of the bank’s board 

This statement is made because I feel so strongly that the 


and security for the peoples of the world lies in the United Nations. To assure 





1 


a reasonable prospect of the maintenance of peace, the United States must con 


tinue its membership in this organization and the United Nations Charter must 








be amended to make possible the enforcement of its decisions in respect to the 
actions of any aggressor nation. The withdrawal of the United States under any 
circumstances would leave the control of international affairs largely in the 
hands of Russia as a continuing member. On the othe ind, the peace-loving 


people of all nations would be served by the strengthening of the United Nations 
International frictions are multiplying and are producing more and more inci 








dents, any one of which might lead to another world war in which, w new 
weapons for mass destruction, no nation could be the winner. These new wen} 
ons, designed for use not only against armies but against great numbers of civil 
ians er “l in supplying ry materials and otherwise serving the ar es, 
would without question wipe Vast ares lL every hata l he 
ituation in Asia, with its incalculable reserves of met id tural re irces, is 
daily becoming more threatening rhese resource et nly the industrial and 
military know-how which Russia stands ready to furnish and, in fact, is doing 
so at an increasing rate tecent developments in Central America indicate a 
determined effort on the part of the Comm sts to ade tl hemisphere and 
separate the United States from its South A in neighbors Al f f 
success in this effort would our cour told trou if should | 
engaged in a major war elsewhere tl \ 

It is my feeling that the best assurance of mtin 1 pe nuunty 
Ss Ih oul bility to dete l ves and tha \me iould b 
continued in the greatest degree possible until, through the strengthening of the 


United Nations, the armaments of all countries can be reduced to a point neces- 
sary for the enforcement of their internal controls 
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With an understanding of the inescapable consequences of war, a general 
international agreement implemented by charter amendments which would en- 
able the United Nations to enforce its decisions, could lead to a universal arma- 
ment reduction by gradual stages and with proper provisions for inspection by 
the I N., all pursuant to express charter provisions creating enforcement 
agence 

Objections to such plans will be forcibly voiced by those fearing the loss of 
sovereignties. In time of war, individuals gladly surrender many of their rights 
in the name of patriotism, always hoping to regain them but never getting all 
of them back Perhaps the same can be said of nations, so the safest course for 
the maintenance of our nati il sovereignties is the one which may avert wars. 
There really is no sovereignty in international matters. With the threat of war 
without negotiations or formal declarations, we have nothing to lose in respect 
to international affairs and possibly a great deal to gain. 

I strongly resent the encroachment of government upon the rights of indi- 
viduals but I feel that the enforcement powers of the United Nations could be 
greatly increased without the creation of a supergovernment which some people 
seem to fear I strongly urge that the United States take the necessary action 
to make possible such amendments to the United Nations Charter. 





SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE U. N. CHARTER STATEMENT BY 
Mrs. GreorcGe H. BRADDOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I am Mrs. George H. Braddock of 5300 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
I am State regent of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution and 
by virtue of that office I am also a member of the national board of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and am representing that organization. 

Minnesota DAR has a membership of approximately 2,000. The national 
membership is 178,000 

The Daughters of the American Revolution is a patriotic and educational 
society. We do not propagandize but we do observe closely all legislative action 
and supply authentic information to our members on subjects pertaining to the 
welfare of our country. Weare a nonsectarian and nonpartisan society. 


THE ORIGINAL CONCEPT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


When the United Nations was organized it was to serve as a world forum for 
the meeting of representatives of sovereign nations for the purpose of discussion 
and of consultation; for the relief of tensions and for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. 

To a war-weary world, this association of nations offered a hope of reasonable 
solutions to problems by the use of diplomacy rather than force. This concept 
of the functions of the U. N. was the concept under which it was accepted. Upon 
this thesis the U. N. has had the support of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution for these past vears even though they have been aware of and alarmed 
by the increasing deviation from this standard. They have protested abuses 
while retaining their hope that time will solve the difficulties. It is their earnest 
hope that they will be able to continue their support of the U. N. They will, 
however, oppose any organization which seeks to subvert our form of govern- 
ment or to infringe on the rights guaranteed under the Constitution. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution reaffirm their opposition to any change 
in the U. N. Charter which might cause the surrender of the traditional sover- 
eignty of the United States of America. 

The U. N. Charter should be amended to restore the original function of that 
organization 

VETO POWER 


We believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained in the Security 
Council 
GOVERNMENT BY INTERPRETATION 


In an article prepared by Mr. Clark Eichelberger, September 15-17, 1953, 
he says 

“Tt did not take long to discover that the charter could not be applied mechani- 
eally, that the words did not have precise and final meanings, that new situa- 
tions had not (indeed could not) be foreseen and expressly provided for by the 
parties, and that the organs necessarily had to give meaning to the tert. In the 
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face of ambiguities and gaps, some governments urged a restrictive, literal con- 
struction, opposing action on the ground that authority was not explicit and 
clear. * * * They have not sought to write a new charter, but rather to use the 
present one effectively, recognizing that there are implied, as well as expressed 
powers, enabling the Organization to meet unforeseen situations.” [Italics 
my own.] 

This approach has been upheld by the International Court of Justice (created 
by the U. N. Charter) which declared that the organization must be deemed to 
have those powers conferred upon it by implication as being essential to perform 
its duties. This authority has been freely used and apparently there is no 
limit to this “power * * * by implication.” 

There should be an amendment to the charter which would remove ambuigui- 
ties and render the charter less subject to the interpretation; would explicitly 
state the duties of the U. N. and the power it may use. Otherwise, we may con- 
clude that we do now have a world government. 


OPPOSITION TO INCREASED USE OF ARMED FORCES 


Proposed amendment to article 42 by Clark and Sohn would “make it man- 
datory for the General Assembly or the Executive Council to direct military 
action by the U. N. force to maintain or restore peace or to ensure compliance 
with the charter or the laws enacted thereunder.” [Italics my own.] 

Amendment to article 48, also proposed by Clark and Sohn, gives the authority 
to the Assembly to “direct the member nations to raise armed forces, to be called 
the United Nations Reserve, and make them available to the United Nations.” 

These proposed amendments, taken in connection with annex 1 (p. 76 of the 
Detailed Proposals for Revision of the United Nations Charter, by Clark and 
Sohn) which provides: 

“A specific obligation binding all nations to abolish all their military forces, 
except only such strictly limited and lightly armed forces as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of internal order,” would leave the member nations as well 
as the rest of the world completely at the mercy of the armed forces of the 
United Nations. 

These are but a few of the proposed changes to the U. N. Charter which 
was accepted in good faith as a plan to promote peace and security; it would be 
only the peace and security of slavery. There are many people who still believe 
that the primary object of the United Nations is to make effective use of reason 
instead of armed force. 

Amendments should be made to the charter to limit the United Nations to 
the use of arbitration. 


OPPOSITION TO THE COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Declaration of Human Rights, articles 55 and 56 as it originally appeared 
was merely a statement of the basic humanitarian rights of all people, an 
expression of an ideal. It has been followed by the Covenant of Human Rights 
which is an entirely different document though often confused by those who 
have read only the provisions in the Declaration. Was this intentional? The 
United States has sought to have included in the Covenant of Human Rights the 
right of individual ownership of property but has been defeated by a vote of 
12 to 2 with 4 abstentions. One should consider carefully the threatened seizure 
of the steel mills which was prevented only by a close decision of the Supreme 
Court. This was to be accomplished on the premise that the right of seizure 
was given because we had adopted the United Nations Charter. 

The Covenant of Human Rights could restrict freedom of religion (art. 15, 
sec. 3), freedom of speech and the press, etc. (art. 16, sees. 2 and 3). If adopted 
this covenant (treaty) would become the law of the land and could destroy 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United States. These are the 
fundamental rights of a citizen of a nation and should be exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of that nation. 

Articles 55 and 56 should be amended to make definite the original meaning, 
that they represent no binding or legal obligation on any member nation. 


OPPOSITION TO UNESCO 
The field covered by the UNESCO program is so wide and so varied it would 


be impossible to adequately cover the subject of all objections and to suggest 
all desirable revisions. If this program is to be continued, it should be made 











Ul 
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e representative. There should be a definite and clear source of responsi- 
bility At present, any objection is passed off by the statement that the responsi- 
does not rest with UNESCO With whom does it rest? Some agency 
pers known to and available to the public, should be responsible for its 
tions and policies Its functions should be clearly defined. Today it reaches 
to | ti vy every phase of life, domestic as well as international. Its use 
. propaganda medium should cease. If it is to promote education, it should 


ne itse f to factual information and not propaganda. In this country we 
ire showered with propaganda seeking to form “a new generation, instill in it 


from childhood the ideals that are its cornerstones.” UNESCO denies that it 
eeks to indoctrinate school children for life in a world government. It says 
Some g ps have extracted statements from the pamphlets which may appear 
th face as favoring world governmeat, but a critical analysis of the con- 

nts proves otherwise.” May I ask to whom does it prove otherwise? 
If there is no such intention why are not these pamphlets in question with- 
vn d rewritten to remove this objectionable material? A revision of 
68 should be made which would clearly define and limit the functions and 
pla the responsibility for UNESCO and those associated groups operating 

under it i pices 
OPPOSITION TO THI ADMISSION OF RED CHINA 


The National Society and the Minnesota Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution ive gone on record as strongly opposing the admission of Red China 
i member of the United Nations 


CONCLUSION 


The Daughters of the American Revolution maintain their stand that the 


United Nations should be a deliberative body of sovereign nations working 
toget he or the adjustment or settlement of international disputes which might 
lead to breach of the peace. We reiterate our opposition to any and all treaties 
wl would have the effect of superseding our Constitution or limiting our 
national or State liberties or freedoms 


We believe the charter of the United Nations should be so revised and amended 


as to restore it to its original functions. 





‘ M CHANG Oo RHEE, CENTED aL Harri, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
l ie I land pie ised to be privile rad] to make a statement before 
ished committee concerning pr ssible revisions of the United Nations 
( 
| of i I venture to suggest that, in a world inhabited by a human family 
hiel S ‘ n contlict, selfishness, fomenting prejudice, and hate, the 
| ted Nations have, to some degree, succeeded in bringing understanding, peace, 
| between nations I realize fully that the United Nations organiza 
not as perfect as we would like it to be, but its goals are high and worthy. 
I s ' on the road to progress nd therefore, every effort should be 
help attain its objectives This is to say that I am very strongly in 
United Nations ! also realize, from a personal point of view, that 
thout the United Nations (and also the United States) my country, Korea, 
thaves ved Communist a ression 
As to changes which 1 ght be made in United Nations procedures 
( ¢ hat the veto power sl d be abolished, for it is con 
the nad ‘ of ‘ ‘ \ hat the io v shall 
effect when the United States recommended the Government of South 
Ko embership in the United Nations, the Russian veto could never have 
Kore right to representation in this all-important world organ 
i with respect to other small nations which could add 
| I United Nat I recognize the fact that abolishment of the 
\ ( ‘ mean that the West may lose occasional disputes In the final 
( I am sure that the bas principles of the free world would 
\ I lin he nve ng basic human rights and freedom. 
The nite Nations Charts rite that, to become an mber of this organ 
aoe nation must be peace lovin I am not sure that we all understand 


the meaning of the phrase “peace loving.” Apparently some nations are willing 
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to accept as peace Joving a government like that of Red China, which was declared 
by the United Nations an aggressor in Korea and whose army is still in North 
Korea, That is, in my opinion, a wishful and erroneous assumption. This is 
not to suggest disrespect for those whose views differ from mine for I believe 
in the right to diitfer. I also do not believe in the use of power to obtain con- 
formity. It seems that we need a clear definition of what constitutes a peace- 
loving nation. After this definition has been decided upon, I suggest that a mini- 
mum of three-fourths of the votes in the United Nations General Assembly be 
required to decide what nations are to be admitted. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10, 1954. 
Hon. SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate I'oreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C 


My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I welcome this opportunity to express to you and 
your committee my own private opinion regarding possible changes in the United 
Nations Charter. 

I do not approve of the removal or even modification of the veto power in the 
Security Council. I can easily imagine that the ability to use the veto power 
might at some time be of vital importance to our own country. 

The United Nations is not yet 10 years o!d and as world institutions go, 10 
years is a very short time. The nations of the world have not yet learned how 
to use its resources. 

There is now machinery within the framework of the United Nations to further 
worthwhile efforts toward world peace, but how, under God, can this machinery 
function if nations of the world, (our own included) bypass that organization 
and resort to treaties and secret agreements with their friends, and sit down 
across the table at some other spot to bargain with their enemies? 

On limitations of armaments. Perhaps no other Nation has gone to such great 
lengths to strip herself time after time of defensive instruments, to show herself 
peace loving as our own United States and to no avail. As long as there is in 
this world any nation or group of nations bent on world conquest, no other nation 
can reduce her armaments and especially not ourselves. The conversion of Russia 
to a really peace-loving nation cannot be accomplished by preaching disarmament, 
with or without the safeguards of inspection. 

She can only be won over to peace by fear, and not by fear of weapons she 
can duplicate or armies she can overcome by sheer superior numbers. 

Nor do I feel a United Nations super world army (call it by any name you 
like or enlist it in any manner) is possible or desirable. The police action in 
Korea, left much to be desired, and has not deterred other aggressions. In fact 
since that police action was so carried out as to leave a bitter taste in the mouths 
of the free nations, there has been evidence of increasing reluctance on the part 
of any nation to join in other police actions. And as | see it, this reluctance is all 
to the good. 

Until the United Nations finds a battlefield the majority of the members feel 
must be defended and a cause that must be won, it is better not to engage in 
battle at all 

This should not be too big a disappointment, for the war to win the minds of 
men is not won by spilling blood, but by spreading truth. All mediums of com- 
munication should be used to advertize to the world just what each nation says 
and does in the United Nations. 

As a Republican I can imagine your reaction to my next suggestion. I suggest 
a commission for the enlightenment of the peoples of the world. 

Funds either voluntarily, individually raised, or contributed by the member 
nations of the free world can and should be raised for more factual knowledge 
of what really goes on in the U. N. I specifically recommend television and 
radio rebroadeasts of actual sessions wherever possible. If all the debates and 
votes in the United Nations were televised as far over the world as they can 
reach, the truth that the powers of darkness fear would soon build up enough 
world opinion to stop aggression anywhere. 

All the reports I hear say Radio Free Europe is doing a good job. The Soviet 
press throughout the world has so saturated every country, state, and town that 
one can hardly read local news not slanted. 
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Why cannot the Free World do likewise? 

Not a super world government, not a super world army, but super world public 
opinion, can win the peace. Even though these TV, radio, and news services do 
not at present or even in the near future reach behind the Iron Curtain; make 
no mistake about it, the Kremlin leaders will read and see and hear and tremble. 
Why should we go about temporizing, conceding, and apologizing? 

lhe Free Nations hold the prize that all men seek. Let us rather be proud of 
the many, many times the other nations of the world, freely, voluntarily, stood 
of one mind opposed only by Russia and the slave states under her control. Let 
us publicize these votes, and publicize, and publicize them. I venture to predict 
these will be fewer vetoes exercized by Russia, and fewer barefaced lies uttered 
by her spokesmen if it is known the whole report is going over the airways to 
all the reachable spots on the earth, even as the votes are cast and the speeches 
made 

Respec tfully 


(Mrs.) EvizasetrH H. HENDERSON, 


St. Paur, MINN., June 21, 1954. 


Dear Str: I clipped out your article about the U. N. Charter. 

What I cannot understand is why we have to dance as the Russians fiddle. 
They owe us and we helped them when they were caught by the Germans. 

For one thing we should get rid of those Russians. They lie and are very 
untrustworthy, never have been loyal, and knife us in the back whenever they can. 

We have plenty of spies right here. One of the BI men had an article in 
our daily paper of a high-up who is in many lines of business, he is so slick. And 
the other night on the radio someone in Hollywood was named or mentioned. 

I listened to two forums yesterday, Mr. Roy Jenkins was on one and another 
man was on the other, all with this hearing in Washington. I am against having 
any business with the Chinese, 

If MacArthur could have had his way and gone ahead with his plans we 
would have been better off in many ways—too many cooks spoil the soup. I 
read so much and I still can’t see why we should live up to those agreements 
that were made. No one asked us for advice, the American people who pay the 
b a 

Germany should never have been divided. I am no diplomat. How can we 
ever settle what has been done so unjustly? And they can’t even talk English. 
How can they do or understand our way of life. The poor women get such hard 
lives to live, and in Siberia it must be awful. The educated people are not 
wanted in Russia, I read an article of two of our boys who came down in Siberia 
but got away in a haywagon and they told of the awful way people live—no 
beds, no clothes, and so little to eat. We don’t want such a life here in America. 

We have paid our bills. Now it is up to all nations who were spared losing 
all. Here in America we do as the Americans do. Be fair and don’t appease 
any of those ruffians and tell them to get out and pay what they owe us and 
never come back. 

Mrs. S. McCrain. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 8, 1954. 


U. N. Cuarrer REVISION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COM MITTEE 


GENTLEMEN: The present atomic arms race, if continued for any length of 
time, will destroy the very freedoms we seek to defend. 

More and more of our human and material resources will be diverted to the 
production of the instruments of destruction to the point that we will suffer an 
ever-shrinking standard of living and an ever-growing regimentation. 

We must, of course, as a nation maintain the strongest military establishment 
possible as long as we have no substitute for the rule of force. We should recog- 
nize, however, that with this strength we are not achieving a solution but only 
buying time in which to work out the answer. 

The United Nations Charter must be revised to provide for effective limitation 
and control of all armaments. To be effective all member nations would have 
t» agree to be bound by the rules or laws pertaining to arms and to submit to 
search and investigation by a world police authority. 
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A legislative body should be provided for and given authority, within very 
carefully defined limits, to create laws binding on the member nations. 

A world court or tribunal should be created to try violators. 

Membership should be open to all nations willing to ratify the revised United 
Nations Charter, with no right of secession. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. Re W. DELIN, 
Department Store Buyer, Housewife. 


HAMEL, MINN., July 5, 1954. 
Rospert P. HARRIMAN, 
Winn apolis Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Vinne apous, Minn, 

Deak Mr. HArrkiMan: Please accept my opinions concerning the United Na- 
tions Charter. I humbly submit them and would appreciate it if they could 
be added to the subcommittee’s records. 

The new charter must make some provisions for recognizing God and without 
that basis it never can succeed. Giving more power to the U. N. through a 
Stronger charter or constitution would put us automatically into a world govern- 
ment. It attempts to promote worid brotherhood through man’s eflorts only. 

The U, N. has never recognized God—a moment of silence is not enough We 
cannot hold out the hope that an organization that has deliberately ruled out 
God and Christ can somehow stumble along and finally arrive at peace, right, 
and justice. Humanitarianism, taken by some as if it were God, is not adequate. 
It will not do; we must have the one true God and Jesus Christ His Only Son. 

President Eisenhower quoted these Scripture words in his inaugural address, 
“Unless the Lord built the house; they labor in vain that build it... Why did 
lhe say it—to be meaningless? No good can come from an effort to rebuild the 
shattered world if the builders reject God. 

As it is, the U. N. seems to be a place where Russia can spread its propaganda 
and insult free nations and spy with a “cover up.”’ How can we hope for a diplo- 
matic or military alliance with an anti-God power? Certainly Mr. Dulles did 
not believe in it or why has he traipsed over Europe 10 times in the last 15 months. 
It would be more in accord with the letter and spirit of the U. N. Charter if we 
discussed and decided these matters in the presence of all 60 members of the 
U. N. 

So I say the outcome of a stronger charter of the U. N. will be hopeless unless 
God’s help is implored at the U. N. by the delegates in “high places.” It will 
continue to be a useless and inconsistent and ineffective organization. It will 
tend to establish a world government under man that will be dangerous to the 
United States for these reasons: 

1. “Nations must surrender their sovereignty to the world government.”— 
(Robert Hutchins, University of Chicago.) 

2. We cannot secede. 

3. Our Army, Navy, and Air Force secrets would be surrendered. 

1, A supreme world commander would take over all world strategic places. 
5. Control of our wealth. 

6. World bank, 

7. Control world transportation. 

These questions have not been answered: 

1. How is the United States of America to avoid being outnumbered and out- 
voted in world government? 

2. How would the United States of America be represented in world govern- 
ment (population, economic development, size) ? 

3. What assurance of preserving our liberties and democratic way of life? 
How can we coordinate and unify the different languages, traditions, philos- 
ophies, standards of living, religious, and political views, ete? 

The above problems cannot be solved until God is given His rightful place at 
the U. N. Because of being afraid of offending our atheistic delegates we offend 
God by not permitting vocal recognition of Him. He expects us to be worthy 


of our blessed country. It is our duty to lead from the darkness of doubt to 
the bright light of spiritual certainty. The Communists plug for their ideology 
continuously. Where is our American zeal 


I am enclosing a poem to remind us of our country’s precious Christian herit- 
age from which our forefathers always acted. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WILLIAM EGAN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 8, 1954. 


DeAR Mr. HarrkiMaAn: Thank you for promoting this interest in analysis of 
the U. N 


I do not want any revision to the U. N. I want its headquarters and its 
UNESCO and all of its undermining scheme out of our thinking and our country. 
Anything so godless will never help as survival to a great and Christian nation 
or 1ts people 

Sincerely yours, 


GRACE KUCKUCK. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 8, 1954. 
Mr. Rosperr HARRIMAN, 
Vinneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. HARRIMAN: I will not be able to be present at the hearings of the 
Wiley committee, but I would like to make a statement for charter revision. 
Man wants to live in peace. He lives in peace in a local community under law, 
in a S.ate under law, in a nation under law. After all the years of treaties hav- 
ing failed, and three wars in my lifetime in which we as a Nation have taken 
part, man to exist in peace will do so only under world law. One step toward 
that goal is charter revision. 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ALICE STuURR. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., July 2, 1954. 
Mr. Rosert P. HARRIMAN, 
ittorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the attached editorial from a St. Paul newspaper: My 
cpinion is that the U. N. is a dead duck, and it should be properly buried before 
it decomposes any further. 

Very truly, 
EARLE GoopricH LEE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6, 1954. 
Mr. Rosert P, HARRIMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. HarrtiMaNn: I am a member of the Minnesota United Nations Asso- 
ciation because I believe that mankind can only find a way to abolish war through 
an effective association of the nations of the world. War has now bevome so 
frightful that reasonable and intelligent human beings created in the image of 
God and of one blood must find a way to live together in peace as brother men. 

We must not be discouraged if we do not achieve this goal immediately, for 
the progress of mankind toward freedom and democracy has always been slow 
and difficult, yet humanity has steadily continued to go forward. Millions of 
human beings, who for centuries had known little or nothing of political or eco- 
nomic freedom, are now beginning to enjoy some of the benefits of democracy 
and are looking hopefully toward a better and fuller life. 

One of the great cornerstones of human freedom was the Magna Carta which 
a tyrant king was forced to sign. While he and the kings who succeeded him 
often ignored and trampled upon this great charter of human rights, yet it had 
been accepted and adopted and through the years it was strengthened and im- 
proved upon. Our own Bill of Rights is without question one of the fruits of 
this great instrument of justice. 

The United Nations has accomplished much more than is generally realized. 
It is a forum where all the nations of the world, both large and small, can 
express themselves and declare their opinions before the whole world. Through 
its agencies it has done much to alleviate hunger, disease, and ignorance through- 
out the world. We should be profoundly thankful for what has been accom- 
plished. 

liowever, much more needs to be done and the United Nations must be strength- 
ened. We have laid a good foundation but the superstructure is still far from 
completion. I, therefore, respectfully add my voice to multitudes of my fellow 
men the world over urging that the United Nations Charter be revised and 
strengthened to the end that the United Nations may become a stronger force in 
building and keeping peace among the nations and peoples of the world. 

Respectfully submitted. 





JOHN B. VANDERMYDE. 
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The CuHarrmMan. The next witness is Mrs. Jean Wilcox. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. JEAN M. WILCOX, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. Witcox. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, and Senator 
Humphrey, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Jean M. Wilcox, and I 
am a housewife, a mother, and a grandmother, and I am speaking not 
only for myself and for the future represented by my children and 
all the other young people, but I also have the honor to represent 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, being 
the United Nations chairman for the Minneapolis branch, and I have 
been asked to speak also for the State branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League. 

Consistently, since the founding of the league, the Women’s Inter- 
national League, in 1915 at The Hague, that is 39 years ago, the 
Women’s International League has stood for a strong international 
organization functioning democratically within the framework of 
law as essential to lasting peace. 

We believe that the U. N. represents a stage of such an organization 
and, as such, we give it full support. That is quoted from our 1953 
statement of programs and policies. 

The league has been granted consultative status B as a nongovern- 
mental organization in the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, the World Health Organization, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and in UNESCO, and it maintains accredited observers 
at Geneva, Paris, and the U. N. Headquarters in New York. 

Now, opinions within the Women’s International League concern- 
ing the degree to which changes in the U. N. Charter should be debated 
during these times of acute international tension vary greatly, as 
indeed they should in any democratically organized group. 


REVIEW OR REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


I would like to quickly summarize, if I may—I am quickly abstract- 
ing from my written statement. Two slightly different trends of 
thought on this whole question exists as to whether it should be review 
or revision. All of the accredited observers—the first point is that 
from all the accredited observers of the WILP at U. N. bodies warn 
us of the danger to the continued existence of the U. N. inherent in 
the drive to drastically revise or amend the U. N. Charter in the face 
of what Gladys Walser, who was our observer in New York, reports 
as “strong Russian opposition not only to a revision of the Charter 
but to any mention of it at a time when international tensions are 
abating, and there seems to be increased chance of cooperation.” 

Now, the whole Russian bloc, she reports, has warned that a cam- 
paign for revision of the charter, allegedly launched by the United 
States, would seriously undermine the U. N. Such a campaign they 
considered was really directed at the rule of unanimity of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, that is, the veto, and this they 
considered the cornerstone of the U.N. 

She does believe, however, that a review of the present charter 
would be the wisest step. 

Now, Gertrude Baer, our Geneva observer, also warns against 
revision because it might disrupt the United Nations and, of course, 
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we do stand for support and preservation of the U. N., first of all. 
That is the thing we are most interested in. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISION 


There is, however, this other trend, a large body of opinion within 
the WILPF, nationally and locally, that believes there are many types 
of change in the U. N. Charter, either by reinterpretation or revision 
which could profitab ly, from present knowledge. be suggested at the 
time of the proposed review conference; and I have here summarized 
in the political field where the abuse of the veto power, and especially 
being used so many times, 28, I believe, against the admission of new 
members—this whole question of the universality of membership, is 
so tied together politically, that I have analyzed a long page here on 
how they are tied together and how I have made a complete suggestion 
on how that political deadlock could be broken, but I will omit that 
because I think the most important thing we have to contribute is in 
the security field. 

If Im: ‘Ys ! would like to make a quick excerpt from a very reé page 
statement by ‘ Dorothy Hutchinson, who is one of our leaders i in the 


committee for world de ‘velopment and world disarmament, hich was 
initiated by the Women’s International League. She says: 


Naturally, if a review conference is held, each nation or bloc will want revision 
at points where its interests have been frustrated, for example, economically 
underdeveloped countries will want provisions for speeding world economic 
development, the Arab-Asian bloc ways of speeding the end of colonialism, and 
the United States ways of improving security provisions of the U. N. Charter. 


The CuarrMan. We will have to put the rest in the record, because 
at 4:29 television goes off, and we will have to make our concluding 
statements so that we can get the benefit of it. We will put your state- 
ment in the record. 


Mrs. Wiicox. It is a very reasoned statement, and I do hope it will 
be listened to by the committee. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. It will beso done at this time. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Wilcox follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. JEAN M. Wiicox, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Members of the subeommittee, ladies, and gentlemen, I am Mrs. Jean M. Wilcox, 
of 90 Emerald St. SE., Minneapolis 14, Minn.; occupation, housewife. I have 
the honor to represent the Minneapolis Branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom (hereafter called the WILPF), being an elected 
board member and chairman of the committee for the U. N. I have also been 
asked by Mrs. Anne Graves of Rice, Minn., U. N. Chairman for the State WILPF, 
to speak on her behalf. Membership in the WILPF runs about 120 in Minne- 
apolis, and 150 for the State. There are branches of the WILPF in 21 States and 
the D. C.: members and branches are also found in 34 countries, with 15 organized 
national sections, 

Among our many distinguished ieaders have been Jane Addams of Hull House 
fame in Chicago, and Emily Greene Balch, of Wellesley, Mass., the first two inter- 
national Chairmen of our League and the only two women to have been awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize: and Madame Pandit of India, the only woman to have 
been president of the General Assembly of the U. N., who has recently become 
Chairman of the Indian Section of the WILPF. 

Consistently, since the founding of the League in 1915 at the Hague 39 years 
ago, “the WILPF has stood for a strong international organization functioning 
democratically within the framework of law as essential to lasting peace. We 
believe that the U. N. represents a stage of such an organization and as sneh 
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we give it full support” (1953 principles and policies). The League has been 
granted consultative status B as a nongovernmental organization in ECOSOC, 
WHO, FAO, and UNESCO, and it maintains accredited observers at Geneva, 
Paris, and the U. N. headquarters in New York. 

Opinions within the WILPF concerning the degree to which changes in the 
U. N. Charter should be debated during these times of acute, international tension 
vary greatly, as indeed they should in any democratically organized group. I 


am sure, however, they would all want me to make on their behalf some comment 
on the aim of these hearings, as stated by Senator Wiley in the Minneapolis Trib 
ane, July $,1954: “The aim of the hearings is to determine if at ytl ing should 
be done to change the charter so it will better serve the interests and security of 
the United States and contribute to world peace.” Need I say more than to state, 


with all due respect for the committee, that the order of importance cof these two 


aims should be reversed or to paraphrase and invert a recent impolitic remark 


about General Motors “What is good for World Peace is also good for the 
United States—and the U.N.” 

This slip, however, points up something I intended to mention, that one of 
the greatest threats today to the effectiveness of the U. N. is the rivalry of the 


two most powerful nationalisms in the world. Russia and the United States of 


America are both guilty of putting their own so-called interests and security 
ahead of the welfare of the human race. In varying degrees so are the other 
nations. Yet science is now driving home the lesson of necessity—-we must learn 
to live together on this planet or perish 

Following is a résumé of two slightly differing points of views: 

1. All of the accredited observers of the WILPF at U. N. bodies warn us of 
the danger to the continued existence of the U. N. inherent in the drive to dras- 
tically revise or amend the U. N. Charter in the face of what Gladys Walser, 
U. N. observer in New York, reports as “strong Russian opposition not only to 
a revision of the charter but to any mention of it at a time when international 
tensions are abating and there seems to be increased chance of cooperation. 
The U. S. S. R., Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Ukraine warned 
that a campaign for revision of the charter, allegedly launched by the United 
States, would seriously undermine the U. N. Such a campaign they considered 
was really directed at the rule of unanimity of the permanent members of the 
Security Council (the veto), which was the cornerstone of the U. N.” From 
Gertrude Baer, WILPIF observer at Geneva, comes this: “On the basis of study 
of all U. N. documents, I have come to the conclusion that in view of the com- 
plexity of both the legal and political aspects of the problems involved, the 
WILPF ought to maintain the position of great reserve recommended on earlier 
occasions. A conference for review referred to in article 109 could take place 
and succeed only if the atmosphere were similar to the one which prevailed when 
the charter was originally drafted. Without basic agreement among the great 
powers, the conference would be ineffective and a blow to the very existence of 
the U. N. The propaganda for review centers largely around the veto. But let 
us not forget that the rule of unanimity was adopted at San Francisco by the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and U. 8. S. R. because it was 
necessary for them to have this rule. And let us equally remember that not only 
the great powers may exercise the veto. If 5 of the 6 nonpermanent members 
take a view opposite to that of the 5 permanent members they also may exercise 
what virtually is a veto.” . She believes “the propaganda noise around the 
U. N. Charter [was] started, and used by many, to undermine people's faith in 
the work of the U. N. * * What we want is inspired leadership by members 
of the U. N. who are willing to contribute to its constructive work by collective 
action for disarmament and reconstruction on a worldwide basis. Without a 
totally changed political climate a discussion of revision must, of necessity, lead 
to confusion, from there to a vacuum and eventual catastrophe.” 

Gladys Walser is a bit more optimistic. She says “The review of the present 
charter would seem the wisest first step to determine what changes should be 
made. Has the charter as it stands, been used in its real meaning, or have there 
been interpretations and misrepresentations of the principles inherent in the 
charter? Have some perversions of the real meaning of the charter taken place 
that the national interests of some particular country be served, often at the 
expense of the whole world community? * * It is the concerted opinion of 
members of the Secretariat of the U. N. (and of the International WILPF) that 
any blueprint of revisions at this time might harm rather than benefit future 
action of the U. N. on the subject of charter revision. That above all there must 
be no action that will hold back agreement on any amendment or change in the 
present charter.” 
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2. On the other hand there is a large body of opinion within the WILPF, 
nationally and locally, that believes there are many types of change in the U. N. 
Charter, either by reinterpretation or revision, which could profitably, from 
present knowledge, be suggested at the time of the proposed review conference. 
Any suggestions need not and should not be pushed to the limit where disruption 
of the U. N. would result, either through the withdrawal or the forcing out of 
any nation from U. N. membership. Both Secretary Dulles and Ambassador 
Lodge have indicated basic agreement on this point, and We believe they are 
earnestly seeking for constructive suggestions. 

To be truly constructive these suggestions must not be offered in the spirit 
of national interest alone, but be advantageous to and thus clearly acceptable to 
both Fast and West, and also to the Arab-Asian (neutralist) bloc. They should 
be advanced in good faith and good will, and be negotiated with friendly patience. 
One fact alone at the present time makes it seem possible to hope for such a spirit 
of successful Compromise at the Charter Review Conference in 1/'56—the stark 
necessity of survival for man in an era of atomic and hydrogen weapons. At 
last, thinking men everywhere are beginning to realize that the real enemy is war 
itself, with its accompanying evils of hunger, disease, poverty, and ignorance, and 
to catch glimpses of the better, more cooperative world of abundance for every- 
one which science—that same science—can make possible in the future. 

I should like briefly to analyze just two areas of international tensions in 
which the impact of this new scientific knowledge might possibly break the dead- 
locks and lead to improvements in U. N. relationships: 


A. THE POLITICAL FIELD 


Two major unsettled problems blocking U. N. success—the abuse of the veto 
power and the lack of universality in membership—are in essence political ele- 
ments of the cold war and almost inextricably intertwined. By the end of Jan- 
uary 1954, 57 vetoes had been cast in the Security Council by the U. S. S. R. (and 
I think one other since then). Almost half of these (28) were used to block the 
admission of new members, and less than half the vetoes were used on issues in- 
volving the security functions of the Council. The paralyzing effects of this 
action on the Security Council have in many and various ways helped to build the 
General Assembly (where there is no veto) as the more effective body of the 
U. N., and to turn the U. N. into a rather exclusive club of member nations. We 
can imagine that not all the results of her actions were anticipated by or welcome 
to the Soviet Union. Earlier I mentioned the reports from our WILPF observers 
at the U. N. of Russia's fear of a possible United States campaign directed at 
the rule of unanimity (the veto power). May I here suggest a diplomatic by- 
passing of any reference to the veto in the United States suggestions for charter 
review, but a carefully thought out and tactfully prepared statement pointing 
out the mutual advantages in the coming era to both East and West—and to 
the rest of the neutralist world too—of reestablishing the principle of universality 
of membership as an inherent basie principle of a true U. N. This was vetoed 
by no one at San Francisco. 

The 12th International Congress of the WILPF meeting in Paris, August 4-8, 
1953, passed a resolution advocating “the admission to membership of the U. N. 
of every country recognizing the purposes and accepting the principles of the 
U. N. Charter.” This is simple and clear. Many arguments could be piled up 
that it should be acceptable to both East and West. Two quotes will be enough 
to evidence some softening in the political attitudes toward this question. 

Secretary of State Dulles said in his book War or Peace?, published just before 
the Korean war, “I have come now to believe that the U. N. will best serve the 
cause of peace if its Assembly is representative of what the world actually is, 
and not merely representative of the parts we like. Therefore, we ought to be 
willing that all the nations should be members without attempting to appraise 
closely those that are ‘good’ and those that are ‘bad’.” 

Secretary General of the U. N. Dag Hammarskjold, said in referring to this 
question in a speech September 14, 1953: “The U. N. Charter is based on what I 
may call a working hypothesis. This is that all nations and groups of nations 
must belong to it if it is to succeed. We know that this hypothesis is being 
challenged. * * * Yet it seems to me that the idea of the U. N. as a club to which 
only the like-minded will be admitted, in which membership is a privilege and 
expulsion is the retribution for wrongdoing, is totally unrealistic and self- 
defeating.” 

This whole question of U. N. membership has been clouded over by political 
emotions relative to which Government of China should be seated (the People’s 
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Republic or the Nationalist Government in exile on Formosa). I have the 
confidence to believe that once this issue is settled (and it might just possibly 
bappen before 1956) the basic question of universality will not be so difficult. 
With unanimity of agreement, no change will be needed in the wording of the 
charter, as the meaning of the intent is clear. 

1 have the further confidence to believe that a settlment of this problem of 
universality of membership will greatly facilitate a lessening of tension around 
the other major political problem, that of the veto power. This with time and 
patient diplomacy and the new psychological pressure to face the realities of the 
modern world, will become more nearly the necessary imstrument of peace, and 
the cornerstone of the U. N., as envisaged at San Francisco. Such a result, how- 
ever, must necessarily wait for success in the other major area of international 
tension—security. 

B. THE SECURITY FIELD 


(Here I shall rely entirely on quotes from the excellent statement by Dorothy 
Hutchinson, who prepares literature for the WILPF and the Committee for 
World Development and World Disarmament: ) 

“Naturally, if a review conference is held, each nation or bloe will want 
revision at points where its interests have been frustrated, e. g., economically 
underdeveloped countries will want provisions for speeding world economic 
development, the Arab-Asian bloc ways of speeding the end of colonialism, and 
the United States ways of improving security provisions of the U. N. Charter. 

“The Big Five (whose unanimous consent to any revision is necessary) may be 
principally interested in this matter of security. The less developed countries 
(34 of them must consent to any revision) are principally interested in economic 
development and self-determination. But they realize that both their major 
corcerns depend on ending the cold war, i. e. release of funds from armaments 
and decrease in the obsession of the colonial powers with strategic bases and raw 
materials for war. Therefore, genuine security provisions under the U. N. may 
be the only subject which will have the necessary world support for profitable 
discussion at a U. N. Charter Review Conference. 

“United States major objective at a review conference should be to stimulate 
reexalination of the charter with this in mind. 

“The WILPF has all along regarded total world disarmament as the only 
guaranty of security from war and as offering the same security to all nations. 

“Partial disarmament is an economic not a security measure. It leaves the 
war system intact as a means of settling international disputes and also as the 
only means of dealing with nations violating the disarmament agreement. There- 
fore, the proposals for partial disarmament currently under consideration in the 
U. N. Disarmament Commission seem likely to bog down in interminable jockey- 
ing for military advantage. Hence, though partial disarmament is theoretically 
possible under the present U. N. Charter (since it involves only a multilateral 
treaty and inspection machinery) it is becoming apparent that it is impossible 
for practical reasons. 

“Total disarmament, on the contrary, offers genuine security from war 
and might be both more acceptable and more easily administered (since 
inspection for absence of weapons is easier than inspection for quotas of weap- 
ons). However, total disarmament requires some machinery not required by 
partial disarmament. Total disarmament takes from the nations the arms upon 
which partial disarmament would let them rely for settling their disputes and 
for halting a nation violating the disarmament agreement. Total disarmament 
therefore requires (1) machinery for just settlement of all international disputes 
which the disputants seem unable to settle by direct negotiation, and (2) ma- 
chinery for U. N. enforcement of the disarmament agreement with a minimum 
of violence, e. g., civilian police with courts for trying individual violators, U. N. 
armed force, or both. 

“The United States says there is nothing wrong with the U. N. Charter, if only 
the U. 8S. S. R. would honor its present provisions. The U. 8. S. R. says there is 
nothing wrong with the charter if only the United States would honor its present 
provisions. Both are correct but that does not prove that more machinery for 
legally binding all nations to peaceable behavior is unnecessary, since the morally 
binding principles of the charter seem inadequate. 

“The U. N. Charter bears the same relation, to the necessary machinery for 
maintaining international order that the Golden Rule bears to law. There is 
nothing wrong with the Golden Rule. It covers the content of all laws—and 
more, if people would honor its provisions. Sut, since at all levels of society 
the maintenance of order has been found to require something more than a 
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orally binding principle, law has been deemed necessary, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that law is also necessary at the international level 

Therefore I believe the WILPFE should recommend to the United States 
Government rhe use of a U. N. Charter Review Conference for reexamination 
of the U, N. Charter in order to provide for : 
(a) ‘Total world disarmament 
(b) The necessary machinery to carry it out, either by 


(1) Reinterpretation of article 26 of the charter to allow for limiting national 





sovereignty in this matter of arms and the setting up of the necessary machinery 
i miment; o1 
(2) Minimum revision of the charter for doing this, if revision seems neces 
Sary, and it well may be, since the U. N. Charter is now based on the concept of 
1 ted natior sovereignty, and this seems incompatible with the kind of 
I hime necessi to make world disarmament legaliy binding 
‘ecognizing that it would be more desirable and easier to reinterpret 
t} to revise the charter, we should also remember that, when the need is great 
an ie reward of revision sufliciently enticing, even the United States Consti- 
tution can be and has been amended rhe need for world security is now great 
and the reward of ensuring it is enticing 
Lon na human societies grows from a sense of the need for law The 
sense of need for an end of the war system is evident though the means for 
achievil this end are unclear to most people. The WILPF’s vocation at this 


time is to point out that total disarmament of nations is the only adequate means 
and should be the main business of a Charter Review Conference.” 

The above statement by Dorothy Hutchinson is the best brief analysis of this 
problem which IT have seen, and I heartily concur in its reasoning and conclusions. 


May I, in conclusion, recall to the attention of the committee my purpose here 


to summarize the main lines of opinion within the WILPF re U. N. Charter 
review or revision (giving individual quotes where possible). Please remember 
these are all personal opinion, and the only official WILPF statements are the 
quote from the 19538 principles and policies in the third paragraph, page 1, and 


the resolution from the 12th international congress, third paragraph, page 3. 

My main purpose is to leave the distinct impression that, in spite of its rec 
ognized weaknesses, difficulties, and failures, the U. N. is the only road to peace 
in our disturbed world, and the WILPF wishes it maintained at all costs. We 
are bending all our efforts and our thinking to smoothing that road, marking it 
clearly with safety and danger signs, and keeping it pointed toward the goal 
of peace and well-being for all the world’s people. 


The Cratmrman. Is Mrs. Rhoda Lund here? If you will confine 
your statement to 3 minutes, we will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH HEFFELFINGER (AS READ BY MRS. 
RHODA LUND) 


Mrs. Lunp. Senator Wiley, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, I 
am making this statement for Elizabeth Heffelfinger, who prepared 
this statement before she left for Europe to go toa UNESCO meeting. 
This is her statement: 


My name is Elizabeth Heffelfinger. I am a housewife of Wayzata, Minn. 
I am the United States representative at the UNESCO Executive Committee 
meeting presently in Venice. 

In my absence from Minneapolis, I have requested that this statement be 
read to you by Mrs. Rhoda Lund, of Minneapolis, as my representative. 

It is obvious that the United Nations is our best hope for peace and the means 
whereby we can substitute the conference table for the battlefield. This is the 
viewpoint stated by President Eisenhower. In the process of reviewing the 
Charter of the United Nations, our sole purpose should be to strengthen the 
United Nations in all its aspects. 

President Eisenhower in his famous speech to the American Association of 
Newspaper Editors on April 16, 1953, called for international disarmament 
accompanied by an adequate and practical system of safeguard under the United 
Nations. I agree with President Eisenhower. I believe that the working out 
of what he describes as a “manifestly critical and complex” detail of that pro- 
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gram is most important and should be the chief concern of the program this 
year and next. 

President Eisenhower in that speech stated that agreements entered into 
between the United States and other countries, looking for the insuring of peace 
could properly include five provisions: (1) limitation of the sizes of military 
* * * forces of all nations; 

“(2) * * * an agreed limit upom production of certain materials (for] * * * 
military purposes; 

“(3) International control of atomic energy * * *; 

(4) A limitation or prohibition of other * * * weapons; 

“(5) The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibitions by 
adequate safeguards, including a practical system of inspection under the U. N.” 

A stable peace cannot be obtained while the armaments race goes on. We 
dare not reduce our armament, however, unless proper international safeguards 
are established which insure compliance. The failure of the 1922 naval disarma- 
ment between Japan, the United States, and Great Britain to include inspection 
and enforcement machinery made it possible for Japan to violate the agreement 
as soon as it was made, although the British and the United States complied 
in good faith. 

The alternative to safeguard disarmament under the United Nations is a con 
tinued armaments race, and the continued increase of international tension and 
the final holocaust that has terminated every armaments race in the past. This 
time no amount of preparedness can mean anything less than certain destruc 
tion of most of the material and spiritual endowment of the winner as well as 
the loser 

I am frankly not sure in my Own mind that an amendment to the charter is 
necessary in order to achieve the disarmament with safeguards which we seek 
I support wholeheartedly the efforts being made by the United States and its free 
world allies to achieve the balanced reduction of all armed forces and the arma- 
ments and the establishment of an internationally controlled system which will 
insure compliance. It means that we should consider how to achieve our objec- 
tive in this field through the amended process, as well as by means short of revi- 
sion of the charter. 

Secretary of State Dulles pointed out to this subcommittee at its first meeting 
in Washington, January 18, 1954, “that the greatest weakness of the United 
Nations is the Security Council’s inability to discharge * * * its primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of * * * peace,” and that “that inability has 
been due to abuse by the Soviet Union of [the] so-called veto power.” 

At the same time, however, he pointed out how the United Nations has used 
its flexibility in circumventing the veto through the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion. Under this resolution, no member can prevent the United Nations from 
exercising its function of peace and security by a veto. The General Assembly 
can now meet within 24 hours and recommend collective action for its members. 

I condemn the Soviet’s use of the veto. For purposes of obstruction and inter- 
ference the Russians have used the veto on about 60 occasions to serve their 
own selfish ends and for purposes hostile to us. Even though we ourselves have 
never used the veto, I think it only fair to acknowledge, however, that we are 
not yet ready to give it up in peace and security matters. Nevertheless, as Am 
bassador Lodge testified before your committee, the Charter Review Conference 
affords us the opportunity to consider how the veto can be restricted in the field 
of pacific settlements and in the problem of membership. This seems to me a 
proper question for the Charter Review Conference to consider. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the point I made earlier that we must do every- 
thing we can to strengthen the United Nations. We should be careful in doing so 
that we do not disrupt what we already have. We must be imaginative, patient, 
and persuasive, if our leadership is to bring the peace, security, and well-being 
desired for ourselves and other members of the free world. This is no time to 
threaten to secede from the United Nations if we do not get what we want in 
every case. To do so strikes at the foundation of leadership the United States 
has developed in the United Nations. We should always remember that we 
stand a better chance of getting what we want if we act calmly and reasonably 
We must not be provoked into abandoning the United Nations to the Communists 
who would seize the opportunity to organize the international community in 
their own image. We must redouble our efforts in supporting the United Nations. 
The United Nations wants and needs your continued support and that of the 
American people. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF SENATOR WILEY 


Senator Witrey. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this has been a very 
fruitful meeting here in Minneapolis. We have got many ideas from 
you. 

Now, we have got to get hold of the facts. We have got to base our 
findings on the facts as they exist, and I suggest that all of us get hold 
of that practice of getting the facts. 

This has been a great meeting in this sense, that there has been very 
little prejudice or bias; there has been none of the indication that we 
find many times where folks fly off the handle and get sore because 
they differ about fundamentals; so I am very grateful to you people 
here for that. 

This is probably the last meeting this summer, and I hope that in 
the fall we will have other meetings throughout the country. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am grateful that my associates 
of the Senate could be with me, and I refer to your distinguished 
Senators who are doing a grand job in Washington. 

I will ask the distinguished Senator to my left to comment for 2 
minutes, and then Senator Thye will conclude. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Senator Humpnurery. Mine will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, 1 want to express on my own part appreciation and 
gratitude to the many participants who have been here today. We 
have had a wide variety of opinion, and these opinions have been 
stated force fully and cle: arly. 

I think that is a very healthy sign, and not at all disturbing. In 
fact, to me, it is re freshing, and the fact that we have had this exec hi: inge 
of views, and some of them highly controversial, indicates that we have 
not lost our liberties; that, in fact, our liberties are more secure than 
ever. 

This has been the finest testimonial to the virility and the strength 
of American democracy that I have ever seen ; and, let me just conclude 
by saying that you have seen a Senate committee, a Senate subcom- 
mittee, in action. We have even had television, but I suggest that 
possibly, I suggest to you, that no witnesses have been harassed, no one 
has been subpenaed, and no one has in any way been put through the 
wringer, so to speak. 

[ am of the opinion that this is the way it ought to be done, and if 
we do it this way, we will get more information and get more truth 
and, as our chairman has said, more of the facts, and once we have had 
the facts, then you give your representatives in Government a chance 
to come to some honest conclusions, and that is our desire. 

It is a joy to be back home with you, and I want to thank our chair- 
man for taking time out to come here and be with us. 

The Cuatmoman. Senator Thye. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF SENATOR THYE 


Senator Tryr. Senator Wiley, Senator Humphrey, I am indeed 
happy, Senator Wiley, that you saw fit to schedule a hearing here in 
Minneapolis for the Minnesota people this day. 

We have got much information as to the views of many in the State. 
We know that if we are to continue the United Nations Organization 
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it will be on the basis of the intelligence and the understanding of the 
organization by all of the citizens of this Nation; and when you view 
the situation throughout the world, as it exists in Korea, Indochina, 
many of the other lesser countries and smaller countries of the world, 
and know the circumstances under which the people live, then you 
know that there must be some type of a world organization if we are 
ever to develop a lasting peace in this land, and a lasting peace must 
be obtained in this atomic age or all, as I stated earlier today, that we 
hold dear will be lost to civilization, if we cannot find the key to a 
permanent peace. 

Therefore, Senator Wiley, and all of you, I am indeed happy that 
we have had this day here in Minneapolis. 

The CHamman. Is Claude Efnor here? He wants 3 minutes, which 
Tam glad to give him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE EFNOR, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Ernor. Thank you, gentlemen. I greatly appreciate this special 
favor. 

I have no statement, I have no prepared statement, I haven’t even 
any notes. 

I have listened to the talks all day; I have been impressed by the 
fact of the great earnestness on all sides, but I have also been impressed 
by the fact that most of the argument were, I would say, 95-percent 
emotional, wishful thinking. 


NO INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENTS 


We have set this United Nations thing up—I am speaking of both 
sides—as a—I have heard the Bible quoted and I have heard it sneered 
at. We have set this United Nations thing up as the hope for peace. 
But I would like to ask you people to reason for a moment. Is it not 
since we started in 1917 to become involved in world quarrels that our 
problems have arisen ? 

The United Nations is an involvement in the quarrels of our neigh- 
bors. For 150 years we were good neighbors to the world. We, being 
good neighbors, did not mix in with their quarrels. We did not mix 
into their wars. You cannot be good neighbors to people and mix 
into their quarrels, try to meddle in their affairs, and that is where 
our troubles have started. 

I am not going to go into the causes of World War I or World War 
11, but I do say that this United Nations thing, and all our NATO 
alliances, and all our alliances have involved us inextricably in war, I 
mean preparation for war, in a setup for war, and to get any deeper 
involved in commitments which will commit us to go to war when some 
interns ition: al body says we must, is the wrong way to peace. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ernor. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I have here a letter that was placed on the desk this 
noon from Rusk D. Anderson of Minneapolis, and it says that he 
thanks me for the opportunity to express himself, and he is in favor 
of the Clark-Sohn proposal for revision. 

I also have a statement from Mrs. Peder Schmidt, which I will place 
in the record. 
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Che documents referred to follows:) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 9, 1954. 
senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman Foreigin Relation Committee, 
United States Senate. 


\\ Thank you for this opportunity to express myself 

dir erning oul suuntry’s future course with reference to the United 

N I fe confide i will hear from many world conscious citizens that 

he fi e | 1 Nations the best instrument thus far devised for the 

cet ettle! it of mations’ differences, and as such worthy of our continued 
support 

While I} nally favor the Clark-Sohn proposals for revision of the charter 

ding provisions for disarmament), I urgently feel that the most seriously 

ed change n the spirit with which we, as a nation, participate in world 


My own feelings in the matter are not represented by a government that 
! ther aid when endorsement of its policies is not forthcoming 

he needy nation, nor it is represented by a government which threatens 

it the United Nations the first time it cannot have its own way. 

\ despot 1, unfortunately, has been Russian, and we need, it seems to 
rededicate ourselves to the democratic method of settling disputes and 
patiently to work at mastering our own impetuosity in world affairs. Com- 
promise is not appeasement, contrary to current definition; it is the logical, even 


esirable outcome of negotiation 


Rusk D. ANDERSON. 


“IN Gop WE Trust, LET TRUTH PREVAIL” 


Ns) 


rATEMENT BY MRs. PEpDER P. SCHMIDT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In the beginning was the word later came the pen which is still mightier than 
the sword, so why, then, have all these bloody wars, one after another? 

We have been misled into believing that wars are made in the minds of men; 
wars in reality are all instigated for power and gains by a few for their own kin’s 
benefit at the expense of nations, and by false propaganda wars are produced in 
the minds of (unseeing) leaders, Whom young, strong manhood now must follow 
to the slaughter. We as Americans should be concerned, first of all, with what 
now would be in the interest of the United States, to bring America to its knees is 
not going to help the rest of the world. 

Nor is there going to be any country financially able to give us aid when this 
Nation is all down and bankrupt, by giving foreign aid, financially and otherwise, 
upholding the United Nations, for final destruction of the so-called free world— 
where yet is not complete subjugation to the Red shield, and the different sym- 
bols controlling that marker, 

Our American womanhood have been ingeniously propagandized into working 
for this wolf called U. N. in sheep’s clothing, is being told what they can work 
on, talk on, ete., while fluoridation of public water and like subjects is destroying 
America’s own posterity. Fluoridation is deliberately all out of bounds, made 
so, and unable to be discussed by these women’s groups, as they have to follow 








the leaders (by orders from top) so the destruction of womanhood, as young 
manhood have to follow their own leaders to the slaughter, not knowing why. 

The Korean war is an example. When a Russian zeneral has permanent con- 
trol of U. N. military forces, all orders to General MacArthur, having to clear 
through U. N.’s command—so our boys had to go in and fight for life in regular 
traps set by rats, not even rattraps, day after day, year after year, gaining only 
death and destruction plus United States downgrading. 

Our churches, many of them, are no better, without seeing clearly what is 
behind the U. N. of intrigues and deviltry against all of the Christian world, or 
even looking ahead to see where it is leading us. They too work for U. N 

That all subversives and subsidiaries of the leftist groups, under false fronts, 
are out there hailing U. N. as World Saviour, we all know 
WI 0 Sees, hears T 


to re 


hinks, and wonders how naive folks can be, who do not seem 

alize What Europe now is. They have in reality given up a spiritual saviour, 

and forgotten that our first duties are to honor our parents, homeland or adopted 
country. 

Quoting the Washington Post July 1, 1944, page 3, middle of column 5, “A 

former high school teacher, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, today recommended that 

something like arithmetic be left until later, and foreign languages be taught in 
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primary grades from the start.” Shame on her. The 1 thing most needed and 
essential to all from the age of 5 and upward is the simplest everyday affairs 
of life, such as going to the corner store as mother’s helper needs use of arith- 
metic. It is as important as being able to write own name 

She has been a great worker for this so-called progressive system, that leaves 
our own younger people uneducated. UNESCO an integral and prominent arm 
of the United Nations. 

Through it world health works its deviltry in propagandizing exchange teachers 
on such vile subjects as fluoridation, which is biological, ete., warfare, destroying 
all nations from within, now by murdering posterity and this generation in 
degrees, mind and body. The soul is one thing the destroyers cannot conquer 
ever. Anyone disagreeing with me on this subject, get and study, copy of the 
hearing on H. R. 2341 (a bill against fluoridation) from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Commission, room 1 t, New House Office Building, Washington, D. C 











lt should be ready now. Hearing was held May 25-27, 1954 
What has the U. N. accomplished? Certainly not peace for which it supposedly 
was organized nor any securit) It has instead created and prolonged the inse 


curity the whole world over, bargaining humanity away like cattle. 

Let me here just mention one instance. The Kashmir dispute. It has been 
before the United Nations for years on end—still no action on it. 

The nation Pakistan depends on its rivers for its water for the maintenance of 
life. 

On April 1, 1948, the day after their arbitral tribunal, set up by England, 
went out of control, or existence rather, India closed off waters in rivers going 
into Pakistan, and have never allowed case to get judged before World Court or 
United Nations. 

And United Nations have done nothing but sit. India now claims that since the 
rivers do rise, or flow through her territory before entering into Pakistan, all the 
water is now the property of all India. All anyone has to do is look on, or at the 
map and see how the famine was being produced, for which for years Pakistan 
had to buy food. 

And we in 1952-53 sent them wheat, it being well publicized, that it was a 
gift from America. While our Nation, too, kept silent on the real cause of Paki- 
stan’s distress, nay even though our State Department sanctioned this slow 
murder of a new brother nation, we even claim to be helping. 

When India and Pakistan attained their own independence the international 
boundaries cut right across this irrigation system—could it have been by design? 
I for one am sure of it—thus leaving the headworks (dams) of three important 
systems in India, and the larger part of the irrigated lands in Pakistan. The 
Indus and the Sutley Rivers rise in Tibet and flow through Indian-held Kashmir 
or India before entering Pakistan. The Jhelum rises in Kashmir, while the Che- 
nab, Ravi and Beas rise in India. 

How would we, as Americans, like to be in Pakistan’s place, or how about 
Kashmir under India, held there, without being given the chance of a free and 
impartial plebiscite, more than 80 percent of the folks in Kashmir being of the 
Muslim faith. 

At the time of partition, the committee is agreed that there is no question 
of varying the authorized shares of water to which the two zones (India and 
Pakistan) and the various canals are entitled. Engineers from Pakistan and 
India in conjunction with so-called World Bank under the guidance of the Dean 
Acheson law firm and the sanctioning of our State Department is kept here to 
work out a solution, but in reality, it becomes only a “pacifier,” for the people 
of Pakistan, while India gains on the spoils, as year after year rolls by, while 
the chewing and swallowing up of the nations by the Red network goes merrily 
on, 

Nehru of India, a pal of theirs, perhaps it is without most of the people of 
India’s knowledge, or consent—Nehru having his picture taken at the Communist 
International in Frankfurt on Main in Germany in 1929, reference: National 
Republic in 1951. So much, for one sample of one point of the so-called United 
Nations undone work. Who pays their bills (U. N.’s), who has to give asylum 
to all the many pro-Communist workers in the U. N.? Our Uncle Sam. 

It is high time to give this great uncle of ours, some relief. Congratulations to 
Senator W. F. Knowland for his stand on the U. N. issue. 

We not alone got to get out of the United Nations, but we also have got to get 
the United Nations out of America, away from our shores, that shall very soon 
become apparent if we now still wish to survive as a free nation. 

On the United Nations bandwagon it will be a national suicide before so very 
long. So wake up, America! 
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The United Nations is the serpent in this garden of Eden called America. 
It has the traits of the goat, while using that on America, it is so very, very 
quietly administering the sting of the scorpion at the same time from behind. 

Being a vampire (U. N.) on the United States, in the bargain. When this 
Nation’s patriots wake up to what U. N. is doing to the United States, the curses 
of those being subjugated by it here, in one way or another, will be so filled with 
hail and brimstone that it will make hell’s bells ring into eternity, for those 
who hatched the United Nations setup, for those the usurpers and usurers of 
this Nation America, past, present, an¢ future. 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly small; 
though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all.” 

Let not our Nation and flag be the scapegoat for the so completely ruthless 
bloodthirsty leeches of humanity. 

Job, chapter 27, verse 8, “For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though he 
had gained, when God taketh away his soul.” 

This statement being the sentiment felt by more than 95 percent of opponents 
to theoridation that I represent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Copies of this will in time be given to State and National officials. 

The Cuamman, Again I want to express, on behalf of myself per- 
sonally and the committee, our app reciation to the junior chamber of 
commerce and all those who worked in that organization; I wish to 
extend my appreciation as chairman of this subcommitee to the mayor 
of this great city and those who assisted him. 

I was down at his office yesterd: ay and got acquainted with many 
of those, and the spirit of friendliness, which the world needs and 
hungers for, I found everywhere. 

Let us learn. We go down the street together, and you go to your 
church and I go to mine; and we come out, and we walk down the 
rest of the street together: we are friendly. 

In politics, sometimes we indulge in personalities when we should 
be arguing issues, but, by and large, we go out from the Senate floor 
arm in arm, and have lunch together and are friends. 

Now, we are seeking for light on the greatest problem that has ever 
come to a people, we are trying to find that light that will give us 
the true leadership in a darkened world. 

You heard the fears and the doubts expressed today. If we are 
seeking the way, let us seek it in the same way that I outlined when 
we walked down to our respective churches together, and if we do, 
Iam sure the light will come. It is only with the light from above. 

We opened this meeting with prayer. May I say to you that Lincoln 
opened up his Cabinet meetings with prayer, sensing that man alone 
was inadequate. But if man could tune in, as it were, to the wisdom 
that comes from on high, he can get the answer. 

Your President, President Eisenhower, opens up his Cabinet meet- 
ings with silent prayer 

I think the situation today is such that we have to recognize that 
man is himself a poor rod to lean Oo! 1, but Ww ith God, man gets strength, 
and with God he gets strength to aca his way. 

Your committee and I want to thank the members of the staff. Mr. 
Marcy, Mr. Valeo; I want to thank your two distinguished Senators 
again for the wonderful cooperation we have had, and all those who 
have participated. 

I also particularly want to express our appreciation to the North 
American Life & Casualty Co. which made this auditorium available 
for this hearing. 

Again, the ank you all for your kind friendly attitude in this meet- 
ing. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(W hereupon, at +: 40 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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